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MANCHESTER, AND ITS EXHIBITIONS OF 1857. 
By a Mancuester May. 


4 ANCHESTER, of a truth, at- 
tracts at all times its due share 
of observation. It brings forward 
great and comprehensive measures 
which startle timid easy-going gen- 
tlemen; it propounds mighty theories 
on many subjects. It has long been 
famous for its political school. Edu- 
cational projects, too, spring’ up 
among us, and pass before us as 
rapidly as the shadows on the hill- 
sides. But during the present year 
Manchester has been the centre of 
attraction from an undertaking of 
a less debateable character. It is 
pleasing to reflect that our citizens 
could lay aside their combative cha- 
racteristics for a time, and unite in 
promoting the success of a project 
which must of necessity have con- 
tributed to the enjoymentof millions. 
In the spring of the year, the hurri- 
cane of political excitement swept 
over our city, stirring up from their 
depths the muddy passions of men ; 
but in admiration of our great Ex- 
hibition, which was opened soon 
after, political differences and social 
jealousies were merged; and we 
elieve that hands and hearts which 
had been for a while estranged, 
joined cordially around this grand 
way to the Genius of Peace. 

n a passing glance at our Lan- 
cashire characteristics, some might 
imagine that the people of Man- 
chester would be the last to get up 
an Exhibition of Art Treasures. 
The Manchester merchant sets a 
high price upon his time; he rides 
in cabs, and says that it is to save 
time; he eats his dinner in haste, 
and gives as a reason that it is to 
economize time; he looks shy upon 
any lounging visitor in his ware- 
house, because such an one is threat- 
ening to waste his time; he loves 
not to hold a conversation with you 
in the street on promiscuous topics, 
such as the state of the weather or 
the health of your wife and family 
—it is a loss of time. His very 
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spring-carts along our thorough+ 
fares, laden with his goods, seem t@ 
know his tastes; they are driven, 
certainly with a view not to the 
safety of life, but to the saving of 
time. Hollo, there!—round the 
corner the vehicle steers at full trot; 
down goes that old woman with her 
market-basket ; away drives the van, 
and the anile fragments are either 
taken to the infirmary or put down 
to the bill. If the proverb be true, 
that time is made for slaves, it is 
equally true that men may become 
the slaves of time. Or is it, that 
the effort and aim of our friend is to 
become its lord? He cannot delay 
it, we know; he cannot stay or put 
back the finger on the dial of time; 
but he can make it bend to his will 
and further his wishes. More than 
any other man, he realizes that ab- 
straction called time; he invests it 
with a material mould and figure. 
Every beat of the chronometer is 
measured by current coin or bills at 
three months’ date. 

Then the ordinary employments 
of our Lancashire men of business 
are hardly such, we might imagine, 
as to foster a love for the fine arts. 
The manufacturer spends his days 
in a routine of duty that would not 
seem to nurture an elegant taste. 
His engines are rumbling within 
hearing; unsavoury smells of oil 
and cotton greet his olfactory 
organs; looms and shuttles are 
rattling around him; bobbins by 
myriads are whirling before his eyes; 
young females in long pinafores are 
exercising their nimble fingers in 
the various processes through which 
his raw material is passing; and 
men with dirty faces and paper ca 
are engaged in their respective de- 
partments of the work. We can 
suppose the master studying the 
action of a tis yea ae spindle, 
or testing his last purchase of cotton, 
or examining the quality of the 
manufactured article; but it would 
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require a stretch of the imagination 
to picture him as imbued with a 
taste for those mere ornamental 
trickeries called the fine arts. Look, 
again, at the occupation of the mer- 
chant—the man, say, who is engaged 
strictly in the Manchester trade— 
the occupier of one of those palatial 
warehouses that decorate our city. 
He lives and moves and has his 
being in the midst of calicoes, and 
blankets, and flannel petticoats, and 
corduroys; or if he be in the fancy 
trade, his eye is refreshed by gayer 
articles and more brilliant colours ; 
he is surrounded by artificial flowers, 
thunder and lightning silks, rainbow 
ribbons, and volcano prints. Still, 
whether he deal in domestics or 
lighter goods, we do not see at once 
that his thoughts are likely to wing 
their way from his place of business 
on any aérial flight into the atmo- 
sphere of imagination. That serious, 
long-headed individual, as he paces 
his warehouse, you may depend on 
it, is musing not on a Titian or a 
Rubens, but on the state of the 
markets. And if we turn to the 
proprietor of coal mines, we can 
scarcely conceive a person engaged 
in a more unpoetical occupation, 


unless he were intending to ——- 
our — epic poets, Homer, Virgil, 
and Dante, in a description of the 


Tartarean regions. He, again, who 
works in iron and the baser metals, 
and walks amongst his blazin 
forges, and ringing anvils, an 
brawny Vulcans, may be assumed 
to be a practical personage. The 
man who lives within sound of a 
Nasmyth’s hammer may be excused 
from indulging very much in flights 
of fancy. 

And yet this, on the whole, would 
be an inaccurate estimate of our 
money-making traders, in reference 
to their occupations and associations 
with art. Many of them are brought 
by their business into a closer con- 
nexion with the fine arts than we 
might on first thoughts suppose. 
An aptitude for designing or judg- 
ing upon design is essential in the 
trade of a calico-printer; and he 
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cannot be a proficient in his business, 
unless he has a perception of cor- 
rectness and beauty in drawing, and 
a fair taste in the application and 
harmony of colours. The merchant 
purchases these prints, and he has 
to exercise his discriminative faculty 
in the selection of the most eligible 

atterns. The machinist has his 

rawings and models; not, indeed, 
of the human face or the pleasant 
landscape, but of suspension and 
tubular bridges, engines, iron roofs, 
and steam ships; and out of his 
rough and shapeless materials he 
constructs his works of gigantic 
magnitude with as much precision 
and delicacy in the modelling as is 
required in a miniature statue. In 
like manner, the dyer and the 
bleacher have to handle their chemi- 
cal preparations and their colours ; 
the pattern-card manufacturer has 
to study the principles of taste ;* 
the weaver of fancy patterns has to 
cultivate the faculty of design. Our 
men of business, therefore, are all 
more or less brought into a close 
connexion with art, under one aspect 
or another; and though we cannot 
answer for all entertaining any love 
for it for its own sake, yet they 
must, we should imagine, be pre- 
disposed by their occupations for 
appreciating it in some degree 
when it is embodied and exhibited 
in its highest form. Indeed, it 
is no paradox to assert that a huge 
workshop like Manchester is in 
reality more likely to cradle a love 
of the beautiful in art, than the 
fairest scenes of rural seclusion, or 
even the quiet retreats of philosophic 
study. Nature, in her beauteous 
aspects, may evoke a spirit of ad- 
miration and love in refined and 
sensitive feelings ; our seats of learn- 
ing may foster and mature the 
highest cultivation in some intel- 
lects; but in a bustling city like 
Manchester, the very million are, as 
it were, tossed upon the stream of 
life, and would be left to sink, unless 
their skill in some occupation were 
cultivated, and their inventive facul- 
ties industriously exercised. 


* Manufactured goods are exported in very large packages ; and to prevent the 
necessity of opening these for sale at the end of the voyage, samples are pasted in 
a sort of scrap-book. The arrangement of these, in order to set them off to the 
best advantage, requires considerable taste. This is a trade in itself, and is called 


* Pattern-card designing.’ 
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It would be idle, however, to put 
forward refinement of taste and 
manner as the leading charac- 
teristics of the Manchester man. 
His distinctive quality is energy. 
We have not found him with keen 
sensibilities: indeed, we fancy that 
the tendency of trade is to blunt 
the edge of the finer feelings, to 
indurate the more delicate sym- 
on of our nature, and to tone 

own the heart to the hard reality 
of facts. The man whose life is 
spent in driving tight bargains must 
harden his heart as a matter of con- 
science. We have occasionally seen 
our friends shake hands as if nothing 
had happened, after an altercation 
that seemed to us to savour much 
of the uncomplimentary and per- 
sonal. Our leading characteristic, 
then, is neither refinement nor sen- 
sibility, but determination. Your 
genuine Manchester man knows not 
what it is to be beaten, even by bad 
times. If he has not openings for 
his trade, he makes them. He per- 
suades the Queen of Timbuctoo in 
a friendly way that her men and 
maidens would look all the better 
for a covering of his calicoes. He 
will not be far behind Dr. Living- 
stone in his perilous explorations. 
No sooner does a coral island spring 
up, and get a few naked South Sea 
natives on it, than he establishes a 
trade there. He is a purely prac- 
tical being; a life of contemplation 
he abjures; he puts his imagina- 
tion under his hydraulic press ; 
his speculative dogmas have no 
bearing upon abstract truth, but 
are restricted to domestics, twills, 
T cloths, long cloths, and forty-inch 
shirtings. If you are a physiogno- 
mist, you will agree with us. His 
countenance carries on it the mark 
of purpose and decision, for good 
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or evil. You see nothing of that 
effeminate twinkling of the half- 
closed eye which augurs irresolu- 
tion; you discover nothing of that 
receding mouth which is somewhat 
indicative of high breeding, but be- 
tokens vacillation and want of will. 
You observe nothing which would 
lead you to imagine that the race 
was coming to a close from breeding 
‘in and in.’ The rough Saxon 
breed exists among us in tolerable 
preservation. We question much 
whether a genuine Manchester 
tradesman was ever brow-beaten at 
a bargain; we wonder whether he 
be ever hen-pecked by his wife. 
We have heard the genus husband 
split up into two large categories— 
the hen-pecked and the wheedle- 
pecked. We doubt the logical ac- 
curacy of the division. 

We have sometimes heard such 
a remark as this—If the biography 
of our Manchester merchants could 
be severally written, what strange 
incidents would be revealed, illus- 
trative of the proverb that truth is 
stranger than fiction! We do not 
ourselves believe in these romantic 
passages. The times of Whitting- 
ton and his cat will never return. 
It is true that most of our wealthy 
citizens have risen in the world 
from a comparatively humble be- 
ginning ; it is undeniable, too, that 
some have owed their first spring 
in life to a lucky accident ; but, as 
a rule, we have no faith in the 
romance. If each life could be 
traced, we should discover the man 
simply toiling on with slow, steady, 
plodding progress. Commercial 
men, so far as we have been able 
to judge, do not get on in business 
from any especial superiority of in- 
tellect, ee from early economy,* 
undeviating application, and an ap- 


* About sixty or seventy years ago, when the manufacturing trade was in its 


infancy, several poor Scotchmen settled in Manchester, who ultimately became 
millionaires, and whose descendants are still connected with the city. We were 
speaking a short time ago with a very old woman who knew one of those men in 
his early struggles. His landlady thought he paid too little for his room, and was 
determined to raise his rent from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. a week. This the Scotchman 
stoutly resisted, and was resolved to pack up his baggage and be gone, rather than 
pay a fraction more than eighteen-pence. After gaining his point, he concluded 
the dispute with this maxim, which ought to be much remembered by our young 
men,—‘ It isn’t that I mind so muckle for the odd tuppence; but, ye ken, Betty, 
it’s the breaking into a fresh piece o’ siller!’ 

We met ourselves with a similar illustration of Manchester prudence in con- 
nexion with our great Exhibition. ‘Why did you not take two-guinea tickets for 
yourself and family ?’ we asked a gentleman of considerable property; ‘the guinea 
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titude to seize upon opportunities 
and occasions—in a word, from a 
well-regulated and well-applied 
energy. About seven years ago, a 
boy called upon us; he was the son 
of a small farmer in our native 
neighbourhood, and had come up 
fifty miles to Manchester, with his 
copy-book in his pocket as his only 
testimonial. We recommended him 
and his copy-book to a merchant 
with whom we were on terms of 
intimacy. He happened to have a 
boy’s place then vacant, and he en- 
gaged my young friend for a few 
shillings a week on trial. Weocca- 
sionally see the youth now ; he has 
become a dashing, energetic sales- 
man, with a fierce look and deter- 
mined whiskers; he is no doubt in 
receipt of a good salary at present, 
and has ‘ excelsior’ notions floating 
through his brain for the future. 
Such, we apprehend, mutatis mu- 
tandis, is the history of many of 
our wealthy citizens. 

Energy of purpose has perhaps 
been the most conspicuous charac- 
teristic of our citizens in getting up 
the Art Exhibitions of which Man- 
chester has been the scene. The 
aid of artistic taste and decorative 
skill in carrying out your intentions 
is easily purchaseable, if you have 
money wherewith to purchase ; but 
that determination which fixes on 
the attainment of an object, and 

jursues it undeterred by obstacles, 
18 peculiarly Mancuniensian. We 
have not much acquaintance with 
our sister city at the mouth of the 
Mersey, but so far as we have 
seen, the races that populate Man- 
chester and Liverpool are essentially 
different. Liverpool, it must be 
owned, produces a better-dressed 
class of men, and more showy equi- 
pages with more flaring crests. 

iverpool dines regularly at six, 
dresses for dinner, drinks cham- 
pagne, and rejoices in tall footmen 
with red plush breeches and drop- 
sical calves. Liverpool flutters gaily 
as. a butterfly at midsummer, but, 
by report, does not keep in mind 
as steadily as Manchester that a 


investment, you know, does not admit you on the gay promenade days.’ 
to me, young man,’ he said ; ‘don’t talk without thinking. 
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‘winter of its discontent’ may come. 
Liverpool would get up a gorgeous 
fancy-ball in that magnificent build- 
ing called St. George’s Hall; Man- 
chester, true to its solidity of pur- 

ose and will, grapples with the 
bolder project of an Exhibition of 
Art Treasures. 

The Exhibition of Art Treasures 
is not the only one in Manchester 
that deserves mention in the year 
1857. That on the inauguration of 
the Mechanics’ Institute was in 
every sense successful, and deserved 
to be so. It was of a very mis- 
cellaneous character: it included 
machinery, specimens of furniture, 
Indian products and manufactures, 
paintings, photographs, statuary, 
armour, articles highly wrought m 
the precious metals, illustrations of 
the ceramic art, bronzes, iron cast- 
ings, decorated textile fabrics, an- 
tique remains—indeed, every species 
of curiosity that the imagination 
can conceive. Besides the dealers 
in works of art and vertu, many 
contributed to the Exhibition out 
of their private stores. To the 
Emperor of the French the direc- 
tors of the Institute were greatly 
indebted. He sent some magnifi- 
cent articles of French manufacture 
—specimens of Sévres porcelain, 
and of Gobelins and Beauvais 
tapestry—one of which, an ena- 
melled painting-on Sévres china, a 
copy of ‘ Titian and his Mistress’ in 
the Louvre, was of great value and 
exquisite beauty. er Majesty’s 
Government permitted a large col- 
lection of firearms to be sent down 
from the Tower, illustrative of the 
history of our military weapons. 
The Directors of the East India 
Company contributed a miscella- 
neous assortment of native Indian 
goods—shaw!s of costly embroidery 


- and golden needlework, as well as 


the coarse calico from the rudely- 
constructed loom. The Duke of 
Devonshire lent his ‘ gems,’ in which 
the Countess of Granville appeared 
at the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander. The late-Harl of Elles- 
mere added some valuable pictures 


* Listen 
Tt is not that I care 


for four two-guinea tickets; but’—dropping his voice as though he wished to 
impress On me, as a secret, a new truth—‘don’t you see, it would’ have involved a 
twenty-guinea dress a-piece for my wife and two daughters |’ 
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to the stock of art-treasures. So 
that the great people of the earth 
came out of their stately reserve for 
a time, and fraternized, as became 
them, with the rough, hardy, grimy- 
faced, but high-spirited mechanics 
and operatives of Manchester. 

We were present at the Mechanics’ 
Institute Exhibition on the night of 
its close; the charge for admission 
was so low as to come within the 
means of working men; and we were 
delighted to see so many with their 
wives and families taking a last look 
at so magnificent a spectacle before 
it passed away for ever. With all 
their faults, there is a large share 
of the better feelings of our nature 
in these sons of toil; and it is a 
pleasant thing to see them happy in 
any recreation which is at once pure 
and elevating, whether it be in 
watching from our parks the sun 
sinking to his golden rest, or in 
examining the less glorious exhi- 
bitions of human workmanship. 
Their lot is a hard one at the best, 
and it is, alas! often made harder 
by their own imprudence; but if 
they are willing to lead a life of 
honesty, sobriety, and industry, 
they have many enjoyments within 
their reach. On this evening, we 
saw fathers and mothers with in- 
fants in their arms, and young 
children romping around them as 
though they knew no sorrow. We 
saw a — little girl of three 
years old pressing pertinaviously an 
orange upon Omphale in marble, 
who as obstinately refused it. There 
is something melancholy in the close 
of an exhibition ; it is the extinction 
of the beautiful, as a whole, though 
its elements may exist in their sepa- 
rate spheres and forms. But the 
time had appropriately arrived for 
the dissolution of this fair creation. 
Our grimy atmosphere had done its 
work on many of the articles. The 
golden broeades and embroidered 
cloths had lost their freshness; the 
gilded furniture had become dim; 
naked ‘Sea Nymphs’ might very 
properly have dipped themselves 
again in their native element ; 
‘ Crying Boys’ in marble had dirty 
aces, as’snivelling urchins generall 
have ; ‘ Peace’ was smiling throug 
its soot; ‘ War’ was dirty and be- 
fouled, as became it; and ‘ Godiva,’ 
‘wife to that grim earl who ruled 
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in Coventry,’ had no reason what- 
ever to ‘shower the rippled ringlets 
to her knee,’ and ‘like a creeping 
sunbeam,’ slide from human gaze. 
But from another and more pre- 
vailing cause the time had arrived 
for closing this exhibition. When 
the sun arises, the lesser stars ‘ pale 
their ineffectual fires ;> and the 
great Exposition of Art Treasures 
was now on the point of shining 
forth, and absorbing in its blaze the 
light of all smaller constellations. 
In the spring of 1856 the thought 
scintillated through a Manchester 
brain, that as London, New York, 
Dublin, and Paris had succeeded in 
getting up their respective exhibi- 
tions, there could be no great ob- 
stacle to the success of Manchester 
in a similar undertaking. A com- 
mittee was formed, the usual pre- 
liminaries were gone through, and 
a guarantee fund of £70,000 was 
secured in a short time; the work 
was undertaken with spirit ; and so 
business-like were the calculations, 
andso energetic were the contractors 
in earrying them out, that on the 
week originally intended for the 
opening, the whole arrangements 
were complete, and the Exhibition 
was inaugurated with unusual éelat. 
We will not venture into the pro- 
vince of thedaily and weekly press by 
attempting a full description of the 
inauguration scene: it was unques- 
tionably a magnificent spectacle, 
one that would bear a comparison 
with the proudest pageant of the 
grandest capital in Europe. On 
the morning of the fifth of May, 
some three or four hundred thou- 
sand people lined the way to Old 
Trafford, expecting the Prince Con- 
sort, while ten thousand were 
waiting for him within the building. 
And in truth it was a_ brilliant 
sight inside. Looking from the 
allery, the eye rested upon a 
lowerbed of beauty—not still life, 
but ever-changing, like the figures 
of a kaleidoscope, into fresh forms 
of elegance and harmonies of 
colour. What diverse characters 
and costumes were there! Ladies, 
slim, well-developed, and corpulent 
—juvenile, medizval, and antique— 
beautiful, passable, and, horresco 
referens ! ugly—adorned with glit- 
tering jewels, and resplendent in 
every colour of the rainbow—peers 
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and prelates arrayed according to 
their order—lord mayors, ordinary 
mayors, and lord provosis, in their 
golden chains of office—statesmen 
and diplomatists in stars and rib- 
bons; sheriffs in their robes— 
aldermen in red, councillors in blue, 
and clergymen in black—knights of 
the shire in their State costume— 
celebrities in Court dresses—general 
officers in scarlet and gold, deco- 
rated with medals and orders; 
mighty men of valour in their 
pinched hats and well-filled coats 
and trousers—and lo! towering 
above the surrounding heads, an 

moving through the crowd in an 
atmosphere of mystery, the awe- 
inspiring Wizard of the North, in 
full Highland costume. Listen! 
cannons are booming and drums 
beating ; every eye is turned to the 
door; the Prince enters with his 
suite; and at the very moment the 
sun, which during the morning had 
been obscured, shone forth, illumi- 
nating the whole building as if with 
his benediction, and lending a still 
lovelier aspect to the scene by that 
golden brilliancy which art cannot 
attain or power command.) The 
Prince seemed to enjoy the spec- 
tacle with the feeling of the artist 
and the fancy of the poet, as he 
walked down the nave between rows 
of statues shining in their naked- 
ness—knights on horseback in glit- 
tering armour, and fair dames and 
damsels for whose smiles those 
knights might have sprung forward 
to break a lance; while the crea- 
tions of art, colder but no less 
beautiful than the blood-warm forms 
beneath, looked down upon the 
pageant as though about to start 
from the canvas that had held them 
like enchanted princesses for a hun- 
dred years. The royal party 
reached the transept, when suddenly 
the liquid notes of Clara Novello, 
in the first verse of God save the 
Queen, float to the extreme end of 
the building in all but celestial rich- 
ness, chasteness, and purity. Then 
follow those long addresses, weari- 
some, but necessary, in unmelo- 
dious voices—those bowings and 
jerkings and ungraceful motions, 
which are begotten of etiquette. 
‘The words of Mercury are harsh 
after the songs of Apollo.’ The 
inauguration prayer is now offered 
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up by the Bishop of Manchester ; 
a procession is formed to beat the 
boundaries; the Exhibition is for- 
mally declared to be open ; and with 
the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ very credit- 
ably performed by a body of six hun- 
dred Lancashire singers, under the 
direction of Mr. C. Hall8—in which 
his Royal Highness himself joined 
with heart and voice—closed a spec- 
tacle such as Manchester had never 
before witnessed, and of which its 
peomeben may well be proud, as 

aving passed before the eye in its 
gorgeous array without even a pass- 
ing shadow to mar its beauty or to 
detract from its success. 

In one particular this Exhibition 
is unique: it excludes the wares 
of tradesmen, and is limited to the 
exposition of those art treasures 
which are ordinarily locked up in 
private collections, and rarely come 
under the gaze of the profanum 
vulgus. This circumscribed its 
variety, and added much to the 
expense of its preparation; but it 
rendered it more récherché in its 
character, and more enjoyable to the 
eye of taste. All honour to her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort 
for the readiness with which they 
listened to the project, and the 
hearty manner in which they pro- 
mised to advance it by their con- 
tributions. This gave the key-note 
to the country. Many were doubt- 
ing how far it would be prudent to 
entrust their ancestral treasures into 
the keeping of Manchester ; some, 
perhaps, were reflecting whether 
they owedany great debt of gratitude 
to the metropolis of cotton. ‘ What 
has Manchester to do with art?’ a 
noble duke is said to have asked, 
when his co-operation was re- 
quested ; ‘ let it stick to its cotton- 
spinning.’ But to the credit of a 
vast majority of our aristocracy be 
it spoken, they soon entered into 
the undertaking in a generous 
English spirit, and gracefully con- 
tributed the best specimens of their 
matchless stores. With the titled 
proprietors of suchchoice collections, 
who refused to part with them even 
for a short season, we have no sym- 
pathy. Let them console them- 
selves with the sentiment which 
Horace puts into the mouth of one 
equally churlish in his conserva- 
tism :— 
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Populus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor 
in arca,* 

Before turning to the pictures, 
which are unquestionably the main 
feature of the Exhibition, we cannot 
glance around the interior of the 
building without perceiving at once 
how many a museum of art and 
domestic plate-room have been in- 
vaded for the collection of so vast an 
aggregate of objects. Her Majest 
and the Prince Consort contributed, 
heartily and liberally—not only 
invaluable paintings, but cabinets 
of wondrous workmanship, golden 
salvers of enormous size and curious 
moulding, embossed tables of silver, 
tripods of the same character, 
shields of great magnitude and 
elaborate carving in the precious 
metals, rare specimens of Oriental 
products and manufactures, goblets, 
dishes, china vases, nautilus cups, 
enamels, caskets, time-pieces—the 
choicest specimens from those store- 
houses which have received their 
treasures through a long line of 
monarchs, and are yet gathering 
fresh additions ; many of our nobi- 
lity, of the highest rank and most 
ancient lineage, followed their ex- 
ample, selecting from their ancestral 
possessions specimens of art which 
are either conspicuous for their 
workmanship or intrinsic value, or 
which gather round them the in- 
terest of historic associations—enor- 
mous groups of figures wrought 
in the precious metals, colossal 
épergnes, gigantic vases, immense 
vessels of silver and gold, which 
might be cradles, or baby-baths, or 
wine-coolers, but which seem to 
have been designed for no specific 
object but to exhibit the beauties of 
art and the wealth of the owner; 
the several departments of our 
Government united in affording the 
particular articles under their con- 
trol that were likely to be illustrative 
of any period in history, or of inven- 
tion at any specific time; that 
at Company which rules our 

‘ast Indian territories, on this occa- 
sion also, sent its finest specimens of 
Oriental curiosities—bowls, daggers, 
deadlyweapons; embroideries in silk 
and gold, carvings in ivory, silver 
filagree caskets and rose - water 
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sprinklers, musical instruments, fur- 
niture in carved wood, trappings for 
elephants and horses of rich velvet 
inwoven with gold, idols which the 
Hindoo had worshipped, swords 
which Rajahs had wielded without 
mercy, and an Indian tent that 
would invite repose beneath an 
Asiatic sun; Stonyhurst College 
selected from its stores pyxes and 
plaques of gold, ancient rings of in- 
convenient size and shape, diptychs 
in ivory, the ‘St. George’ in gold 
worn by Sir Thomas More, sta- 
tuettes of St. Ambrose and Thomas 
a Becket, crucifixes in silver that 
even a Protestant might worship, 
and sacerdotal vestments inwrought 
with gold and glittering with 
jewelled crosses, the gifts of ancient 
monarchs ; our own Universities 
sent massive plate that had lain for 
years undisturbed, and the golden 
croziers that had been wielded by 
the hands of confessors who counted 
not their lives dear for their faith ; 
New College committed to our keep- 
ing the pastoral staff of William of 

ykeham, of whose princely muni- 
ficence so many monuments remain 
—x«rhpata és aei—that he yet 
speaketh after a sleep of five cen- 
turies; Corpus Christi contributed 
some antique plate, several apostle- 
a and the golden crozier of 

ishop Fox, its founder, the patron 
of Wolsey and the promoter of 
learning; St. John’s, Cambridge, 
furnished an enormous loving-cup, 
from which many a burly ecclesiastic 
has drawn a hearty draught of rich 
wine delicately spiced; other col- 
leges sent their antique goblets and 
vessels of gold, which in the good 
old days of generous diet had been 
filled many a time and oft with the 
choicest sack, and been balanced in 
the jewelled fingers of some well-fed 
cleric ; municipal corporations—and 
most conspicuously those of Norwich 
and Lincoln—added to the general 
stock of varieties, their State swords 
and maces, and the golden collars 
and badges of their order—speci- 
mens of curious workmanship, and of 
great intrinsic value—the ancient 
bequests of loyal subjects and the 
donations of princes and rulers ; the 
Guild Companies of the metropolis, 
the Ashmolean Museum, the Found- 
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ling Hospital, the Archeological In- 
stitute, the British Museum, and 
the various learned societies, cast in 
their specimens of art out of their 
carefully chosen collections ; Cathe- 
dral chapters disclosed. golden relics 
of the ancient time, which carry us 
back to the days of the Church’s 
om a8 splendour, ere sacrilegious 
hands had profaned and ransacked 
her treasures; descendants of 
ancient knights sent the armour in 
which their ancestors had gaily 
broken a lance in the tournament, 
or fought desperately on the field of 
carnage ; lineal inheritors of ancient 
titles lent for our inspection the 
rude instruments of the hardy 
barons their forefathers — hunting 
horns that had awakened the slum- 
bering echoes in our primeval 
forests when Robin Hood and his 
merry men took their pastime there, 
and trumpets that had roused the 
drowsy warder on the castle wall; 
collectors of curiosities brought out 
of their treasures things new and 
old—coins and medals, cameos. and 
china, porcelain vases, opal vessels 
and bronzes, shields of the ancient 
Britons and relics of the Anglo- 
Saxons, helmets, gauntlets, cross- 
bows, partizans, and halberts, that 
had done good service four centuries 
age; vases that had been the prizes 
of some Isthmian contest, pilgrims’ 
staves that had probably pressed 
the sands of Palestine, the State cap 
of one of the Venetian Doges, bar- 
baric ornaments and weapons of 
warfare, the purse of silver em- 
broidery and the veritable crimson 
hat of that proud old Cardinal who 
was at once the type and the tomb 
of ecclesiastical grandeur, the dagger 
with which Felton despatched the 
Duke of Buckingham, the shirt and 
watch of Charles I., the very snuff- 
box that fell from the trembling 
hand of the second Charles, and’ was 
found under the oak-tree; and the 
pipe from which Tippoo Saib puffed 

is smoke, indifferent to the cries of 
his victims; a body of Manchester 
merchants purchased for the Ex- 
hibition the Soulages Collection, 
with its quaint specimens of medie- 
val furniture, from rare cabinets to 
a pair of bellows ;—all, the Queen, 
the Prince Consort, the peer, the 
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man of science, the antiquarian, the 
ecclesiastic, the gentleman of ancient 
descent, and the plain English mer- 
chant, the novus homo of yesterday 
—all vied in adding a gem to the 
glittering coronet of art that was to 
encircle for a time the rugged brow 
of trade. 

But around this bare fact a host 
of agreeable associations congregate. 
We cannot but feel pleasure at the 
reflection that the undertaking has 
elicited so much sympathy of spirit 
from the noble, the wealthy, and the 
refined in our land, with those who 
have fewer privilegesand possessions 
than themselves; nor can we doubt 
that this kindly feeling will be reci- 

rocated from those to whom the 

oon, temporary though it be, has 
been so generously accorded. The 
Exhibition has called forth, in the 
words of the Prince Consort, ‘a 
generous feeling of mutual confi- 
dence and good-will between the 
different classes of society.’* Half 
a century agoa duke would as soon 
have thought of exhibiting his 
duchess in public as one of his old 
masters, and least of all would he 
have committed his treasure to Man- 
chester with its riotous mobs and 
sooty chimneys. When Dr. Dalton 
was presented to William IV., the 
King’s first remark was that he 
* hoped Manchester was quiet.’ He 
evidently regarded the town in the 
light of a tiger which was mostly 
dangerous, or a lunatic with occa- 
sionally Jucid intervals. Nor, per- 
haps, was his imaginary picture 
entirely destitute of truth. But 
Manchester is now sober and sane, 
and we feel assured’ that its tone of 
feeling will not deteriorate when it 
remembers that its hereditary foes 
have stretched out to it the right 
hand of fellowship. The great social 
evil of our day is to be found in class 
distinctions and class prejudices. 
Society, we know, must necessarily 
have its many gradations; but when 
the divisions are too broad, there 
will springup as a matter of course 
a tone of superciliousness on one 
side and a feeling of retaliation on 
the other. Our landed aristocrac 
perhaps cannot be charged wit 
unkindness, as-a rule, towards-those 
who have come under their influ- 
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ence: stil], at the best they have 
entrenched themselves within a dee 
and wide moat of feudalism whic 
precludes them from understanding 
the feelings and habits of those 
socially beneath them. In their 
readiness, however, to entrust their 
treasures of art to Manchester for 
the improvement and enjoyment of 
the community, we see, not an em- 
blem of feudalism, buta token of ad- 
vancing civilization; we perceive a 
willing effort, not to assist a helpless 
dependent, but to aid the active, 
vigorous, self-dependent mind in the 
rogress of refinement. And as this 
xhibition brings the nobility and 
country gentlemen of the land to 
our city, we do not doubt that many 
of their preconceptions will be dis- 
abvsed, and that they will carry 
away the impression that, either 
physically, socially, or politically, 
chester is not quite so black as 
it is represented, 

But the division of classes is still 
more perceptible among our large 
manufacturing populations. Capital 
is ranged on one mountain side and 
labour on the other; and too often 
they are set in battle array. Such 
must ever be the antagonism, more 


or less, where: machinery has exalted 
one man to be the master of some 


thousands of work-people. But it 
is.the duty of the Christian and the 
gentleman to remove as far as pos- 
sible these grounds of mutual jea- 
lousy and distrust. It is the duty 
of the employer in our populous 
towns to give an earnest of his 
interest in the condition of the poor, 
not simply by subscribing a hundred 
pounds for a church, or an annual 
guinea to a school, but by evincing 
a kindly feeling in private towards 
his workmen, by insisting at the 
same time on the general decency 
of their conduct, and by meeting 
them, without any assumption of 
superiority, when an. oecasion like 
this Exhibition presents itself. Let 
our employers, in place of political 
agitations, take a personal and prac- 
tical interest in the social and moral 
well-being of their people. If each 
man of influence in our crowded 
cities: could be made-sensible of his 
eee to those around him, 
and be brought to-act accordingly, 
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it would be more effectual far in 
ameliorating the condition and ele- 
vating the morals of the poor than 
those Spurgeon denunciations and 
Exeter-hall rhapsodies which seem 
now so popular; this brimstone of 
hell and treacle of sentiment spas- 
modically mixed, may not prove, after 
all, so efficacious an antiscorbutic 
dose for the bedy social. 

But the great attraction of the 
Exhibition consists in its paintings; 
and assuredly they form an un- 
rivalled collection. The difficulty 
that first presents itself to the 
visitor, is that arising from the 
embarrassment of numbers. The 
eye and the mind are bewildered 
with the multiplicity of objects; 
and it is not till the spectator has 
recalled and concentrated his wan- 
dering faculties, that he can enter 
into a systematic inspection of the 
various pictorial departments. The 
chronological arrangement of the 

ictures, however—arising out of a 
judicious suggestion of the Prince 
Consort — at once gave an educa- 
tional character to the Exhibition, 
facilitated a systematic view of its 
miscellaneous contents, and aided 
the memory in retaining the simili- 
tude of the most striking objects 
that were presented to the eye. 

If we investigate the philosophic 
cause of the pleasure which we 
derive from pictures and works of 
art, we shall find it in: that intuitive 
eae to imitation, and in that 
ondness for objects of imitation, 
which are more or less common to 
all. Man, says Aristotle, is of all 
creatures the most imitative — 
puunrixoraréy éor.*® This innate 
principle developes itself in the 
savage; and associated with it, 
there is. a natural fondness for 
clever representations. There is a 
pleasure in contemplating them 
abstract from the nature of the 
subject. It is agreeable to look 
upon figures of art even in them- 
selves revolting. This springs from 
that process.of comparison which is 
passing unconsciously through the 
mind, and which, as’ being a species 
of advance in knowledge, is in itself 
pleasurable—éri ouvpBaiver Oewporv- 
ras pavOdvew Kai ovddoyiferOa, ti 
éxacrov.t But still more attractive 
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are those representations which are 
at once true to nature and lovely in 
themselves. The beautiful becomes 
more so by reason of the accuracy 
of its imitation. And now another 
instinct developes itself: whatever 
we love or admire or reverence, we 
desire to perpetuate, in memory at 
least; and of all the arts, that of 

ainting is the one by which a main 
idea, with its many associations, 
may be most definitely stereotyped. 
Hence works of art are encouraged 
and preserved with care; the ob- 
jects that give pleasure are increased 
from generation to generation; and 
hence accumulated that wonderful 
collection of pictures which is 
gathered into our Exhibition—a 
collection illustrating human life 
and passion in its every phase, the 
ideal and the real, the fabulous and 
the true—arraying before our eyes 
in their effigies the historical cha- 
racters of bygone ages and distant 
lands—displaying the animal form 
in its every type, in its usefulness, 
its serenity and its savage grandeur 
—exhibiting nature in its every 
aspect, in sunshine and in storm, 
in its peaceful valleys and rugged 
mountains, in the gliding river and 


the rolling Seeesena rent spe- 
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cimens of every date and style and 
nation, from the infancy of painting 
even to those of the artist who is 
now engaged in fixing upon canvas 
the evanescent figures around him 
for the enduring admiration of ages 
to come. 

In considering the pictorial art as 
an educational agency, we must 
keep in view the moral influence it 
may be made to exert. This subject 
seems to be handled after a some- 
what latitudinarian fashion. If a 
painting be beautiful in execution, 
no matter what it represents, it is 
considered an object proper for ex- 
hibition, and conducive to refine- 
ment. We are no prudes; but we 
emphatically protest against this 
abandonment of decency. As well 
might you reason that Handel’s 
music would be elevating when 
linked to obscene words. That the 
faculty of the painter may exert an 
ennobling influence, we thankfully 
acknowledge: even the early By- 
zantine specimens of the pictorial 
art, exhibiting it in its rudimentary 
form, leaye us better men, from the 
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devotional ya theysuggest. Then, 
who can sufliciently appreciate those 
sublime ‘productions of the great 
masters, as Raphael, Murillo, Guido, 
Annibale Caracci, in which the lead. 
ing events of redemption, from the 
miraculous conception of the Virgin 
to the last suffering of the Saviour, 
are set forth in such accuracy of 
composition, richness of colour, and 
delicacy of expression? And not 
simply may subjects strictly re- 
ligious exert a moral influence ; the 
painter who represents a virtuous 
and ennobling deed of any kind, is 
a benefactor of his species. ‘The 
Departure of Regulus,’ and ‘ The 
Death of Wolfe,’ by West, are not 
great pictures, but they convey a lofty 
sentiment. Nay, we may gather 
good thoughts and kindly feelings 
from much less ambitious subjects 
than these. Is there not a lesson in 
the child praying on its mother’s 
knee, in the hearty, rollicking face 
of the schoolboy, in the happy 
country scene, in the way-side 
flowers, in the running brook, in 
the golden sunset, in the cottager’s 
home, in the old churchyard? 
There is not a sunny spot or a dark 
shadow on the face of nature which 
is not calculated to improve the 
heart, if the eye that looks on it be 
pure and single. 

But, on the other hand, painting 
may be made the vehicle of evil 
thoughts and gross passions. Now, 
it is not the rough and uncourtly 
sketch, nor the naked figure simply, 
that we condemn, but those forms 
and groups which the artist has 
arranged as though for the purpose 
of exciting indelicate ideas and pru- 
rient fancies. In our reading, also, 
it is not the rough jest or the comi- 
cal description that can injure; 
neither is it the delicate subject 
delicately handled, such as we may 
find in the Paradise Lost, or- the 
Seasons. But it is those vile por- 
traitures of love, or more properly 
lust, with which our low novels 
abound, that exert such pernicious 
influence, especially on the female 
portion of society. To illustrate 
our meaning from some pictures 
in our Exhibition. The ‘Susanna 
and Elders,’ by Bonifazio Vene- 
ziano; the ‘ Nine Muses,’ by Tinto- 
retto; ‘Le Respect,’ by Paolo Vero- 
nese, are dehcate subjects, yet 
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handled with much refinement,—so 
much so, that they excite no gross- 
ness of sentiment to mar the enjoy- 
ment you derive from them as mere 
paintings. On the other hand, 
such compositions as the ‘ Venus and 
Cupid’ of Pontormo, the ‘ Leda’ of 
Tintoretto, the ‘Rape of Europa’ by 
Titian, the ‘David and Bathsheba’ 
of Guercino, the ‘ Venus and Mars’ 
of Luca Giordano, and the ‘ Jupiter 
and Antiope’ of Nicholas Poussin, 
are suggestive of what is coarse, 
gross, and lascivious, and only the 
more mischievous from the truthful- 
ness of their execution. We can- 
not estimate highly the soul-purity 
ofa man who would exercise his 
surpassing mastery over art in 
ge some fabulous heathen 
eity in an act of heathen sensuality. 
It seems a mocking and gratuitous 
insult to all that is delicate and 
pure in our nature. And if we con- 
sider those ancient masters inex- 
cusable, the nature of whose sub- 
-— was in a great measure regu- 
ated by the fashion of the time, 
still more do we condemn our 
modern artists who follow their 
example with little of their power, 
and none of their excuse. Of this 
class, Etty may be instanced asa 
type. We applaud her Majesty, 
the mother of a young family, for 
rejecting his picture from her col- 
lection, on an occasion which will be 
remembered. He may have been a 
great colorist, though he does not 
evince this excellence as an invari- 
able rule ; but he is very often gross, 
and gratuitously so in his concep- 
tion of a subject. We are told that 
he was by no means a man of sen- 
sual temperament; but had we not 
been so informed, we should have 
drawn a different inference from his 
paintings. What are we to under- 
stand by his ‘Idle Lake?’ It is 
absurd as a drawing, and seems to 
have been conceived only to exhibit 
the female figure in a lascivious 
posture. The ‘Sleeping Nymph 
and Satyrs,’ is a rival of the worst 
ancient pictures in the suggestive- 
ness of grossness. In his ‘ Cleo- 
patra,’ again, why represent the 
attendants of that queen as nudes, 
and introduce naked Cupids hover- 
ing round? We never look on his 
‘ Syrens’ without a loathing. What 
is ‘The Storm’ but a representa- 
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tion of figures, naked without any 
reason, in a cockle-shell, tossed by 
a sea in which a large vessel would 
scarcely live? Even his conception 
of ‘The Last Judgment’ could not 
be formed without the figure, in the 
foreground, of a naked woman in a 
gross posture. We can have no 
sympathy whatever with any artist 
who does not cherish the idea, in 
his imaginative works, that he has a 
moral mission as well as an artistic 
one to fulfil, and that he stands on 
the same ground, in that particular, 
as the writer of poetry or fiction. 
He may be the missionary associate 
of Sir Walter Scott and Words- 
worth, or of the authors of Hrvest 
Maltravers and Don Juan. 

In this collection the ancient and 
modern schools of painting are 
fairly pitted against each other. To 
the popular taste themodern pictures 
have been the more attractive, if we 
may judge from the comparative 
number of visitors in each division. 
This may arise in some degree 
from the fact that our modern paint- 
ings are more accordant with what 
falls under our daily observation, 
and more congenial with our nine- 
teenth-century notions. Still, ex- 
amining the specimens of each pe- 
riod, not with the eye of a critic, 
which often sees things invisible, 
but with the ordinary judgment and 
taste of one who admires the fine 
arts, we are much inclined ourselves 
to reduce considerably that broad 
distinction between the schools 
which has been so generally sup- 
posed to exist. In the highest style 
of art—that illustrative of scriptural 
and devotional subjects—it is true 
no comparison can be instituted; 
for while some of the ancient mas- 
ters have attained in it as near to 
perfection as we can imagine, it is 
one into which our modern painters 
have entered with but partial suc- 
cess. Here Murillo stands out con- 
spicuously in our Exhibition for the 
number and beauty of his works. 
Many an one who had but little 
feeling for the fine arts gazed with 
wonder and admiration on ‘The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,’ ‘ The 
Annunciation,’ ‘Joseph and _ his 
Brethren,’ ‘ The Holy Family,’ ‘ The 
Baptism of Christ,’ ‘ Abraham En- 
tertaining the Angels,’ ‘The Virgin 
and Child,’ the ‘Ecce Homo,’ as 
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well as other rare compositions that 
had sprung from his master touch. 
Of this class, too, there are other 
marvellous specimens, such as ‘ The 
Holy Family Resting,’ by Fra Barto- 
lommeo ; ‘Christ Bearing his Cross,’ 
by Raphael; ‘ The Adoration of the 
Kings,’ by Mabuse; ‘ The Unmer- 
ciful Servant,’ ‘Daniel before Ne- 
buchadnezzar,’ and ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’ by Rembrandt; ‘The Tribute 
Money,’ by Rubens; ‘The Holy 
Family,’ by Andrea del Sarto; ‘ The 
Baptism,’ by Battista Franco; ‘'The 
Assumption,’ by Guido ; ‘The Three 
Maries,’ by Annibale Caracci; 
‘ Hagar in the Desert,’ by Francesco 
Mola; ‘ The Presentation of Queen 
Esther,’ by Tintoretto—all of which 
are in the highest style of art, in 
conception and execution, as well as 
in dignity of subject. Against these 
masterpieces it would not be prudent 
to place the devotional compositions 
of our modern artists, such as ‘Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ by West ; 
‘The Tribute Money,’ by Copley ; 
Haydon’s ‘Judgment of Solomon ;’ 
Rigaud’s ‘Samson and Delilah;’ 
Martin’s ‘ Fall of Babylon;’ ‘John 
Preaching in the Wilderness,’ by 
Etty; ‘Christ Weeping over Jeru- 
salem,’ by Eastlake ; ‘ Christ Teach- 
ing Humility,’ by Ary Scheffer ; 
Herbert's ‘Boy Daniel;’ ‘ Moses 
Consigned to the Nile,’ by Eddis ; 
‘The Opening of the Sixth Seal,’ 
by Danby; though some of these 
are high efforts, worthily sustained. 

In that department of the art 
which is not devotional, but repre- 
sents life in its more heroic and 
imaginative forms, the works of 
Rubens stand out from the rest in 
the collection. His ‘ Prometheus,’ 
‘St. Martin,’ ‘Queen Tomyris,’ 
‘ Argus,’ ‘ Diana,’ seem to combine 
every element for the composition 
of a rich, living, glowing picture. 
‘The Misers’ of Quentin Mats 8, 
and the ‘Cleopatra’ of Guido, are also 
remarkable examples of this class. 
Our modern artists supply many 
specimens under this category, va- 
rious in their degrees of merit. The 
efforts of West, Haydon, Barry, 
Fuseli, are somewhat ambitious, but 
certainly not effective. Hilton’s 
‘Ganymede’ evinces some power of 
conception and colour, but the sub- 
ject is an absurd one. We prefer 
Opie’s rough handling in his ‘ Age 
and Infancy,’ and ‘ The Schoolmis- 
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tress,’ to Northcote’s sentimental 
touches in ‘ La Fayette,’ and ‘Jael 
and Sisera.’ The ‘Joan of Are,’ 
and * The Combat,’ by Etty, are dis- 
agreeable exhibitions, unredeemed 
by any excellence of colouring. 
Wilkie s ‘Columbus,’ and ‘ Napoleon 
and Pope Pius VII.,’ are what might 
be expected from an unimagina- 
tive Scotchman. ‘ Melancthon’s 
First Misgivings,’ by Lance; Poole’s 
‘Troubadours ;> Goodall’s ‘ Cran- 
mer;’ Herbert’s ‘ Brides of Venice;’ 
Allan’s ‘ Assassination of the Regent 
Murray;’ Frith’s ‘ Trial of a Witch;’ 
Leighton’s ‘Procession of Cimabue;’ 
‘Colonel Blood Stealing the Crown 
Jewels,’ by Briggs ; ‘The Queen of 
Hungary Distributing Alms,’ by De 
Keyser; ‘ The Emigrant’s Farewell,’ 
by Tidemann; ‘The Franciscans 
at Service,’ by Granet, are gene- 
rally admired. Maclise’s ‘ Mac- 
beth’ is a favourite, but to us it 
seems to push the heroic into Bed- 
lam. Ward’s ‘Louis XVI.,’ and 
‘Charlotte Corday,’ are, in our esti- 
mation, unrivalled for expression of 
feeling and effect of colour. The 
most popular picture in the whole 
Exhibition is Wallis’s ‘Death of 
Chatterton ;’ nor can we pass on 
without paying our humble tribute 
of admiration to Hunt's ‘Claudio 
and Isabella,’ where the figures 
seem to stand off the flat surface as 
though they were modelled. Could 
it be the same hand that drew ‘The 
Awakened Conscience?” 

In portrait-painting, the two cor- 
ridors are fairly matched. The por- 
traits by Reynolds exhibited here 
have for the most part faded. His 
own likeness and that of Sir William 
Chambers are still fresh, and show 
what truthfulness of expression and 
richness of flesh-colour were at his 
command. What a loveable picture 
must that of the Viscountess 
Althorp have been when fresh from 
the easel; even now the spectator 
is riveted by the sweet expression 
of those eyes. Then poor Nelly 
O’Brien! Galasborongh is repre- 
sented in the Exhibition more 
favourably than Sir Joshua. His 
‘Mrs. Graham,’ and the ‘ Lady,’ in 
the Marquis of Hertford’s collec- 
tion, both in the came style, are mar- 
vellous in their delicacy of finish. 
His ‘ Blue Boy’ is a solid, flesh-and- 
blood portrait, but it does not, so 
far as we can judge, disprove the 
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principle that blue, when predomi- 
nating, is an inharmonious colour. 
Then look at the portraits of Gar- 
rick and his wife! What expression 
is there in the face of Garrick espe- 
cially! You momentarily expect 
that some funny question will be put 
to you from the canvas. We have 
also rare specimens from the hands 
of Hogan, Romney, Beechey, Ram- 
say, Lawrence, Phillips, Raeburn, 
Gordon, Pickersgill, Winterhalter, 
and Grant. But turning to the 
other side of the Exhibition, we find 
that this was a department of paint- 
ing which the ancient masters had 
not neglected. Look at the glowing 
flesh-colour of Titian’s ‘ Ariosto.’ 
Is not the likeness of Murillo, by 
himself, inimitably rich in colour 
and truthful in expression? The 
heads, too, by Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Andrea del Sarto, Tintoretto, Fer- 
dinand Bol, and Velazquez, are fine 
specimens of the art. We are 
ankful for the portraits Holbein 
has left behind him; but, however 
truthful, they are stiff and ungrace- 
ful. The ‘ Vandykes’ in the Exhi- 
bition had for the most part faded ; 
though a few which are still fresh in 
colour give full proof of the artist’s 
wer. The same may be said of 
ly’s portraits ; whatever Charles’s 
favourites were in flesh and blood, 
they are no great beauties as the 
have come down to us on Sir Peter's 
canvas. The heads by Kneller are 
singularly interesting in their asso- 
ciations, being the representations 
of our most celebrated literary cha- 
racters; but we do not perceive 
that, artistically, they are distin- 
ae by any peculiar excellence. 
landscape-painting our modern 
artists, so far as we can judge, 
are fairly on an equality with the 
ancient masters. There are several 
attractive landscapes by Claude in 
our Exhibition, though on the 
whole he is not favourably repre- 
sented here: there is the famous 
‘ Rainbow Landscape,’ by Rubens, 
in the Hertford Collection; we 
have an effective specimen of Rem- 
brandt’s power in this depart- 
ment of painting ; we have country 
scenes by Hobbema, Nicholas Pous- 
sin, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, 
Cuyp, Teniers, and others. Still, 
after aapens these with pleasure, 
we could turn with equal satisfac. 
tion to the works of our own artists. 
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We could admire none the less the 
glowing sunny scenes of Wilson, or 
the cool woods and humble cottages 
of Gainsborough. We could gaze 
with a sensation of coolness, even in 
the dog-days, on the green, grassy, 
watery landscapes of Constable ; we 
could revel in the ‘ Turners,’ almost 
infinite in their variety of light, 
shade, colour, and atmospheric 
effect, till we ever saw in them 
fresh beauties, and almost believed 
in Ruskin. Maller, Callcot, Stan- 
field, Creswick, Danby, Linton, 
Anthony, Linnell—why mention 
these P 

As we descend in the scale of sub- 
jects we begin to get the mastery over 
those giants of old. In what is called 
the genre or unheroic class of paint- 
ings, our modern artists have only 
rivals in the Dutch school. In our 
Exhibition there are ancient pictures 
of this category that will well repay 
a minute inspection, such as those 
by Jan Steen, David Teniers, 
Michael Van Musscher, Pieter de 
Hooge, Nicholas Berchem, the 
Ostades, Nicholas Maas, William 
and Franz Van Mieres, and Gerard 
Dow. Still we prefer our English 
specimens as being more generic in 
their conception and equally accu- 
rate in delineation, as being more 
ideal and not less true to nature. 
Hogarth and Wilkie are household 
names and affections among us. 
Then what think you of Webster P 
For our own part we love him best 
of all, with his genial fondness for 
the frolics of boyhood. Look at 
‘ The Playground,’ and be at school 
again for five minutes with those 
companions you remember, many of 
whom are either dead or scattered 
far and wide. And oh! that in- 
comparable ‘Slide.’ Every figure 
is a study to admire and to laugh 
at. Would you wish to see a 
more sagacious group than those 
engaged in ‘The Rubber?’ What 
unfathomable thoughts are working 
in their brains? ‘Look at O’Neill’s 
‘ Obstinate Juryman.’ Is not the 
central figure the very personation 
of doggedness in his rough over- 
coat, his thick muffler, and strong 
leggins? ‘The School,’ by Faed, 
is a pleasant picture. ichter’s 
‘Tight Shoe’ is familiar to most 
from the engraving of it. We 
prefer Maclise’s ‘Snap-Apple Night,’ 
to his somewhat purposeless scenes 
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from Shakspeare. But where 
shall we end, if we examine in 
detail the endless varieties of this 
school? Most of our artists have 
at some time or other tried their 
hands on subjects of this nature. 
We need only mention the names 
of Mulready, Philip, Cope, Frith, 
Leslie, Goodall, Liversege, Rippin- 
gille, Horsley, and Collins. 

If we descend to animal-paint- 
ing, we are far ahead of the ancient 
masters. Rubens and Snyders have 
left behind some spirited represen- 
tations of a ‘ Boar Hunt,’ and of 
‘Dead Game;’ there are in the 
Exhibition also some life - like 
‘Ducks and Fowls’ by Honde- 
koeter, and some very natural 
cows and bulls and horses by Paul 
Potter and Albert Cuyp. Still these 
are inferior to the best specimens 
of our modern animal painters. 
In the domestic animals of Gains- 
borough we see the same artistic 

wer as in his human figures. 

hen what majestic bulls are those 
by Ward! What living flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle are those 
by Sidney Cooper, as_ they are 
bivouacking with their drovers on 
the wild moor! Ansdell, too, is a 
right honest portrayer of animal 
life in all its varieties. There are 
several good pictures of cattle by 
the Bonheurs in the Exhibition. 
But who, ancient or modern, can vie 
with Edwin Landseer? ‘Is thy 
servant a dog?’ was Sydney Smith's 
appropriate response, when he was 
asked to sit to Landseer for his 
portrait,—‘is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?’ 
‘The Dogs of St. Bernard,’ ‘The 
Stag at Bay,’ and ‘ There is Life in 
the Old Dog yet,’ are in the 
Exhibition. But we prefer Land- 
seer’s touch in his smooth-coated 
animals. Who ever saw anything 
like that ‘ Alexander and Diogenes?’ 
How you long to pat the fat back of 
the Imperial Alexander, as he erects 
his heal, fixes his eye, and shows 
one toothin regal dignity,as becomes 
a monarch at the head of his train, 
while you would hesitate a moment 
before you placed your hand within 
reach of the Cynic in his tub! And 
where shall we find a match for 
‘The Shoeing?’ What reality is 
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there in that horse, as he stands 
with his leg on the blacksmith’s 
knee, his curved neck so beauti- 
fully shaded, his ear turning back- 
ward at the clink of the hammer, 
and taking it altogether with much 
composure, as though it were not 
his first shoeing. The hound lazily 
recumbent in the foreground takes 
the proceeding as a matter of 
course. The donkey’s head, too, 
is beautifully painted, even to the 
red ribbon which the Squire’s son 
or daughter has fastened on the 
bridle. And yet we fear that in 
this unrivalled picture there is some- 
thing not quite to nature. Medio 
de fonte leporum surgit amari 
aliquid. Hear the late Lord 
Sefton’s critique on it. His lord- 
ship was not remarkable as a con- 
noisseur, but he had seen many a 
horse shod; like the Sultan men- 
tioned by Burke,* who detected an 
error in a picture of a decollated 
head of John the Baptist, Lord 
Sefton observed at once a mistake 
in the grouping. ‘A _ beautiful 
painting!’ said his lordship; ‘but 
you never in your life saw a black- 
smith turn away the horse’s foot 
from the light !’ 

The corridor appropriated to the 
paintings in water-colours proved 
to be one of the favourite lounges in 
the Exhibition; nor can this be a 
matter of surprise, seeing that it con- 
tains nearly a thousand of the very 
best productions of our best artists. 
There is an unusual pleasure in the 
inspection of a good ‘ water-colour :’ 
the picture is agreeable in itself, and 
you are free from the apprehension 
that, instead of an old master, you 
are examining only a sorry counter- 
feit. The Portland and Buccleugh 
collections of miniatures are well 
worth a careful study, both from 
their artistic excellence and their 
historic associations. The engray- 
ings and photographs, too, might 
detain you some time in your 
ramble, if you were wishful to follow 
the progress of those arts. 

If we are to be chroniclers 
of our honours and triumphs in 
this year of grace, we must not 
omit to record the visit of her 
Majesty, the Prince Consort, and 
Royal Family, to our city. The 
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proceedings on the occasion were 
essentially a repetition of those at 
the inauguration of the Exhibition, 
only our rejoicings were on a more 
demonstvative and magnificent scale. 
The external decorations of our 
warehouses and public buildings 
were more elaborate; ourcheers were 
more jubilant ; our triumphal arches 
were more imposing; our banners 
were gayer; and our crowds were 
denser. On the occasion of Royal 
visits, Manchester is unequalled in 
its congregated numbers; nor can we 
wonder. Taking a radius of thirty 
miles from our Exchange, the circle 
incloses a larger population than an 
equal one having the metropolitan 
St. Paul’s as its centre ; and to Man- 
chester there are approaches by rail- 
way from all parts. Nor are you 
more surprised at the tens of thou- 
sands that line miles of streets, than 
at their order and good humour. 
The day proved very unfavourable ; 
heavy showers fell at intervals, and 
many a bonnet suffered: the only 
‘thing not damped throughout the 
proceedings was the loyalty of the 
people. ‘Here's a gradely “thrutch- 
ing,” Mr. * said a good-hu- 
moured woman with a child in her 
arms, addressing us by name, as we 
were pushing our way through a 
crowd ; ‘it’s thronger than five in a 
bed!’ ‘Well, it might,’ we replied, 
‘but it was a long time since we had 
experienced that pleasure. But why 
bring your baby into such a crowd?” 
‘Why, bless its little heart,’ she 
said, ‘ that it may see the Queen, to 
be sure: it may never have the 
chance again.’ You may see here 
and there in the confusion some un- 
sophisticated traits of Lancashire 
character ; and you may hear some 
rough specimens of Lancashire wit ; 
but there is no intentional rudeness 
or unreasonable ill-humour. The 
most outrageous sight that fell under 
our notice during the day, was a 
pedestrian here and there, towards 
evening, who, in the loyalty of their 
hearts, had been imbibing sund 

strong potations to her Majesty's 
health and happiness—men with an 
austere gravity of countenance, but 
whose legs, ee what they might, 


— not dutifully respond to their 
will. 
We are not sure whether the 
sub dio spectators were not quite 
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as orderly as those under the roo 
of the Exhibition building. Car 
riages by hundreds had deposited 
their fair occupants at the entrance 
needlessly early, and when the 
doors were opened, the crush, we 
were told, was fearful; crinolines 
were doubled up like collapsed bal- 
loons; ladies were rolled on the 
floor ; ankles were exposed ; active 
girls cleared the prostrate at a 
spring, while others, less simble, 
tumbled over them, and dy at full 
length themselves, like the rolling 
fellows on Webster's ‘Slide ;’ and the 
whole extempore scene was enacted 
amidst becoming shrieks, groans, 
and exclamations. A reporter was 
shoved bodily through a window, 
and found himself, as we heard, 
like the boy Jones, in the apart- 
ment fitted up for the Queen. The 
struggle was for seats within sight 
and hearing of the royal party,— 
evincing astrong feminine curiosity, 
to be sure, but at the same time a 
right loyal spirit. Indeed, if we 
must confess.the trath, the curiosity 
and the loyalty of*the ladies almost 
led them into diséourtesies ; for in 
their anxiety to see her’ Majesty, 
the Prince Consort, and copedialiy 
the affianced pair, they must needs 
mount upon chairs, and in their 
ample proportions act as view- 
obstructors to those behind. Gen- 
tlemen, however, took their revenge 
by a little harmless -banter. An 
impudent, waggish fellow at our 
elbow undertook to discuss the 
a of propriety with a richly- 

ressed lady in front, who was 
apparently from one of the neigh- 
bouring towns. ‘If, ma’am,’ he 
said, seriously, ‘ your father had 
been a glazier, he might have put 
a window in you, so that we could 
have seen through you’—she turned 
round with a fierce glance—‘ but as 
you are a dense medium’—she was 
sixteen stone, and needed neither 
bustle nor crinoline—‘ an opaque 
body > A what kind of a 
body ?’ she retorted, angrily—‘ I’m 
as respectable a body, I hope, as 
zon, any day of the week.’ Her 

ajesty tried our patience rather 
severely ; for instead of dismissing 
us about one o'clock, according to 
programme, when the indicator 
points to dinner in the Manchester 
stomach, she kept us waiting till 
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three; and yet, to our loyalty be it 
said, no whisper of complaint was 
heard. 

The question is now started— 
How far has the Manchester Exhi- 
bition been a success? Some may 
speak disparagingly of it; but 
surely men must have formed their 
expectations on a very transcen- 
dental type, if they have not been 
fully satisfied with the general re- 
sult. We care not to inquire into 
the balance-sheet of the executive 
committee: this is the most vulgar 
of all tests. The whole arrange- 
ments have been singularly busi- 
ness-like and judicious : the heaviest 
charge against the Board of Manage- 
ment has been, that the turnstiles 
were not capacious enough for the 
inflated proportions of the ladies. 
Perhaps the only real drawback to 
be remembered was the irruption 
of water into the building on the 
Saturday next after the Queen’s 
visit. We happened to be there at 
the time, and ithe scene was an ex- 
citing one. After a sultry day, the 
clouds gathered, and a thunder- 
storm passed over the palace. The 
thunder rolled very heavily along 
the roof, and the lightning flashed 
through the interior with unusual 
vividness ; then the rain came down 
like hail on the glass ceiling, and 
the gutters not being large enough 
to carry it off, it gradually over- 
flowed, and poured like a cascade 
into the nave, playing upon the 
cases that contained the gold and 
silver plate, the china and the 
majolica ware, drenching naked 
statues, and splashing on knights in 
armour. Most of us were seriously 
alarmed for the treasures of art, 
seeing that some six millions’ worth 
of property was under the roof. 
Some visitors, however, seemed to 
take it coolly. ‘Is it not awful, 
sir?’ a boy who sold catalogues 
said to us; ‘and see, there are 
two men Jaughing!’ The mis- 
chance was prudently hushed up, 
and it proved that less damage 
had been done than we might have 
expected. 

ut what will be the permanent 
effect of the Exhibition upon our 
people? In April and May we 
were cheered with hopeful prophe- 
cies of the wondrous changes it was 
destined to work upon us. We were 
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told how it would teach pictorially, 
those who were unable to read 
alphabetically—how artisans would 
derive instruction in the respective 
departments of their employment— 
how the Manchester man was to 
soar above his cotton, and become a 
poet in imagination, and a connois- 
seur in matters of taste. Sanguine 
expectations these! Manchester, 
we assure our friends at a distance, 
still rejoices in calicoes, loves a 
bargain, and delights in an order 
for a five-hundred-pound parcel. 
That the general effect of our 
Exhibition will be to refine and 
elevate the taste, there can be no 
doubt. Viewing it, however, as an 
educational institution, in the tech- 
nical meaning of the expression, we 
should not say that it will have pro- 
duced any very striking result. Upon 
the operative class as a body—excep- 
tions undoubtedly there will be—it 
will have left but little perceptible 
impression in an artistic sense. 
From the early part of August, the 
executive committee, with com- 
mendable liberality, reduced the 
entrance-money to sixpence on a 
Saturday afternoon ; and thus very 
many of the poor visited the Exhi- 
bition who would not otherwise 
have done so. Still, from what we 
saw and heard as we mixed with 
them in their rambles through the 
building, we do not think that their 
knowledge would be much enlarged 
by their visit: the majority of them 
would spend a very pleasant after- 
noon, and there the Cocakt would 
end. Neither do we think that our 
tradesmen had leisure for a delibe- 
rate study of the works of art. Our 
gentry, no doubt, with their season 
tickets and spare time, enjoyed 
their rambles through the build- 
ing more frequently; but of such 
visitors, not many probably at- 
tained to much skill in pictorial 
criticism. Nor, perhaps, is this a 
science greatly to be envied. We 
are not sure whether, in many who 
make large critical pretensions, 
there be not a vast amount of em- 
panem and caprice. After all we 
ave read of the pictures in our 
Exhibition—how beauties to one 
connoisseur are defects to another 
—how a specimen long supposed to 
have been an original, is pooh- 
poohed as a copy—how an interior 
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article in the estimation of one, is 
exalted into a marvel by another— 
how one critic lays down a general 
_——— and another as flatly 

enies it, even on principles of art 
—we are inclined to think that the 
question of Pilate, ‘ What is truth?’ 
is as applicable to pictures as to 
morals. Then, we observed that 
the building was a pleasant prome- 
nade for ladies in expansive crino- 
lines, and gentlemen in luxuriant 
whiskers. With these classes we 
have nothing to do artistically : let 
the registrar of marriages and births 
look to it. 

We may seem to take a some- 
what low view of the popular effects 
of our Exhibition. But we are not 
sure whether men who have once 
mounted an educational hobby are 
not disposed to ride it to death. 
We are by no means intending to 
undervalue the genial influence of 
our unequalled collection of art- 
treasures upon our people, in its 
various agencies, direct and col- 
lateral. It has given pleasure to 
tens of thousands, while it has not 
injured one. It has improved all 
its visitors in some degree; for 
though they may not generaily 
have acquired any definite percep- 
tion of the rules of art, they have 
gone away admiring the beautiful 
creations of men’s hands, and carry- 
ing with them pleasant memories. 
It has, too, we have reason to be- 
lieve, been in some degree a counter- 
poise to our money-making instincts, 
by imparting a more artistic tone 
to our social conversations, and 
something of idealism to our habits 
of thought. In all this there are 
educational effects, imperceptible 
though they may be—effects, as we 
think, more really valuable than the 
dubious knowledge of critical rules 
and the equivocal qualifications of 
the professed connoisseur. And 
in addition to all this, we have wit- 
nessed that mingling of classes— 
that mutual interchange of senti- 
ment in heart and act—those grace- 
ful condescensions of royalty—those 
kindly evidences of ‘sympathetic 
regard from our nobility, our landed 
proprietors, and our wealthy mer- 
chants, for our humbler men of trade 
and toiling operatives, out of which 
spring loyal feelings and grateful 


dispositions, honest sentiments and 
contented hearts, ‘peace on earth 
and good-will towards men.’ 

But whatever be the effect of the 
Exhibition on our artistic skill and 
esthetic perception, we shall next 
year remember it with a pleasing 
regret. When the winter months 
melt into spring, and the warm sun 
shines forth, and the breezes blow 
soft and balmy, we shall look in 
vain for that stately palace through 
which we wandered so often, be- 
guiling ourselves of the world’s 
carking cares by living for a time 
in the memory of the past, or in an 
ideal of the present. The scene as 
a whole will have disappeared, and 
the elements of the marvellous crea- 
tion will have been scattered in a 
thousand directions. Such is the law 
of change. Where are the repre- 
sentatives of those portraits that 
decorate the walls of the building ? 
Kings, who ruled their fellow-men 
for good or evil—statesmen, who im- 
mersed themselves in the anxieties 
and machinations of oflice—eccle- 
siastics, who shook the world with 
their denunciations — generals, of 
whose battles crowns were the stake 
—philosophers, who dived into the 
mysteries of mind and matter—wits, 
“a set the table in a roar—poets, 
whose thoughts yet live—orators, 
who bound the bar and senate in 
their spell—engineers, who bade the 
earth yield to their skill and turned 
the ocean into a pathway—‘ our 
fathers, where are they?” Where 
are the hands that wrought these 
marvels of art? Where are the cun- 
ning fingers that elaborated those 
curious devices in ivory and wood, 
in glass and stone, in gold and sil- 
ver? Where is the arm that strung 
that old English cross-bow? Where 
is the head that wore that rust-cor- 
roded, battered helmet? Where in 
a century will be the hundreds of 
thousands that have inspected these 
treasures ofart? So will dissolution 
and change preside over creation, 
even till the earth herself, with her 
ten thousand ene 

rows grey and aged and weary 
th oe aieteang and at length, 
with her stately palaces and art- 
treasures, ‘shall all down as the 
leaf falleth from off the vine, and 
as a falling fig from the Somme 
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THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF MUSIC. 


Wa Carlo, standing, chained 
to his kennel; sees his master 
in the distance, a slight motion of 
the tail indicates his but faint 
hope that he is about to be let out. 
A much more decided wagging of 
the tail, passing by and bye into 
lateral undulations of the body, is 
seen on his master’s nearer ap- 
—— When hands are Jaid on 
his collar, and he knows that he is 
really to have an outing, his jump- 
ing and wriggling are such that it 
is by no means easy to loose his 
fastenings. And when he finds 
himself actually free, his joy ex- 
pends itself in bounds, in pirouettes, 
and in scourings hither and 
thither at the top of his speed. 
Puss, too, by erecting her tail, and 
by every time raising her back to 
meet the caressing hand of her 
mistress, similarly expresses her 
gratification by certain muscular 
actions ; as likewise do the parrot 
by awkward dancings on his perch, 
and the canary by hopping and 
fluttering about his cage with un- 
wonted rapidity. Under feelings 
of an opposite kind, animals equally 
display muscular excitement. The 
enraged lion lashes his sides with his 
tail, knits his brows, protrudes his 
claws. The cat sets up her back ; 
the dog retracts his upper lip; the 
horse throws back his ears. And 
in the struggles of creatures in pain, 
we see that the like relation holds 
between excitement of the muscles 
and excitement of the nerves of 
sensation. 

In ourselves, distinguished from 
lower creatures as we are by feel- 
ings alike more powerful and more 
varied, parallel facts are at once 
more conspicuous and more nume- 
rous. We may conveniently look at 
them in groups. We shall find that 
pleasurable sensations and painful 
sensations, pleasurable emotions 
and painful emotions, all tend to 
produce active demonstrations in 
proportion to their intensity. 

In children, and even in adults 
who are not restrained by regard 
for appearances, a highly agreeable 
taste is followed by a smacking of 
the lips. An infant will laugh and 
bound in its nurse’s arms at the 
sight of a brilliant colour or the 


hearing of a new sound. People 
are apt to beat time with head or 
feet to music which particularly 
pleases them. In a sensitive person 
an agreeable perfume will produce 
a smile; and smiles will be seen on 
the faces of a crowd gazing at some 
are burst of fireworks. Even 
the pleasant sensation of warmth 
felt on getting to the fireside out of 
a winter’s storm, will similarly ex- 
press itself in the face. 

Painful sensations being mostly 
far more intense than pleasurable 
ones, cause muscular actions of a 
much more decided kind. A sudden 
twinge produces a convulsive start 
of the whole body. A pain less 
violent, but continuous, is accom- 
panied by a knitting of the brows, 
a setting of the teeth or biting of 
the lip, and a contraction of the 
features generally. ‘Under a per- 
sistent pain of a severer kind, other 
muscular actions are added: the 
body is swayed to and fro, the 
hands clench anything they can lay 
hold of, and should the agony rise 
still higher, the sufferer rolls about 
on the floor almost convulsed. 

Though more varied, the natural 
language of the pleasurable emotions 
comes within the same generaliza- 
tion. A smile, which is the com- 
monest expression of gratified feel- 
ing, is a contraction of certain 
facial muscles ; and when the smile 
broadens into a laugh, we see a 
more violent and more general mus- 
cular excitement produced by an 
intenser feeling. Rubbing together 
of the hands, and that other motion 
which Dickens somewhere describes 
as ‘washing with impalpable soap 
in invisible water,’ have like impli- 
cations. Children may often be 
seen to ‘jump for joy. Even in 
adults of excitable temperament, an 
action approaching to it is some- 
times witnessed. And dancing has 
all the world through been regarded 
as natural to an elevated state of 
mind. Many of the special emotions 
show themselves in special muscular 
actions. The gratification resultin 
from success raises the head an 
gives firmness to the gait. A hearty 
grasp of the hand is currently taken 
as indicative of friendship. Under 
a gush of affection the mother 
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clasps her child to her breast, feel- 
ing as though she could squeeze it 
to death. And so in sundry other 
cases. Even in that brightening of 
the eye with which good news is 
received we may trace the same 
truth ; for this appearance of greater 
brilliancy is due to an extra con- 
traction of the muscle which raises 
the eyelid, and so allows more light 
to fall upon, and be reflected from, 
the wet surface of the eyeball. 

The bodily indications of painful 
emotions are equally numerous, and 
still more vehement. Discontent 
is shown by raised eyebrows and 
wrinkled forehead ; disgust by a curl 
of the lip ; offence by a pout. The 
impatient man beats a tattoo with 
his fingers on the table, swings his 
pendant leg with increasing rapidity, 
gives needless pokings to the fire, 
and presently paces with hasty 
strides about the room. In great 
grief there is wringing of the hands, 
and even tearing of the hair. . An 
angry child stamps, or rolls on its 
back and kicks its heels in the air ; 
and in manhood, anger, first show- 
ing itself in frowns, in distended 
nostrils, in compressed lips, goes on 
to produce grinding of the teeth, 
clenching of the fingers, blows of the 
fist on the table, and perhaps ends 
in a violent attack on the offending 

erson, or in throwing about and 

reaking the furniture. From that 
pursing of the mouth indicative of 
slight displeasure, up to the frantic 
struggles of the maniac, we shall 
find that mental irritation tends to 
vent itself in bodily activity. 

All feelings, then—pleasurable or 

ainful, sensations or emotions— 

ave this common characteristic, 
that they are muscular stimuli. 
Not forgetting the few apparently 
exceptional cases in which emotions 
exceeding a certain intensity pro- 
duce prostration, we may set it 
down as a general law that, alike in 
man and animals, there is a direct 
connexion between feeling and mo- 
tion; the last growing more vehe- 
ment as the first grows more in- 
tense. Were it allowable here to 
treat the matter scientifically, we 
might trace this general law down 
to the principle known among phy- 
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siologists as that of reflex action.* 
Without doing this, however, the 
above numerous instances justify 
the generalization, that mental ex- 
citement of all kinds ends in excite- 
ment of the muscles; and that the 
two preserve a more or less con- 
stant ratio to each other. 


‘ But what has all this to do with 
The Origin and Function of Music? 
asks the reader. Very much, as we 
shall presently see. All music is 
originally vocal. All vocal sounds 
are produced by the agency of cer- 
tain muscles. These muscles, in 
common with those of the body at 
large, are excited to contraction by 
pleasurable and painful feelings. 
And therefore it is that feelings de- 
monstrate themselves in sounds as 
well as in movements. Therefore it 
is that Carlo barks as well as leaps 
when he is let out—that puss purrs 
as well as erects her tail—that the 
canary chirps as well as flutters. 
Therefore it is that the angry lion 
roars while he lashes his sides, and 
the dog growls while he retracts his 
lip. Therefore it is that the maimed 
animal not only struggles, but howls 
And it is from this cause that in 
human beings bodily suffering ex- 
poeene itself” not only in contortions 
but in shrieks and groans—that in 
anger and fear and grief the geasti- 
culations are accompanied by shouts 
and screams—that delightful sensa- 
tions are followed by exclamations 
—and that we hear screams of joy 
and shouts of exultation. 

We have here, then, a principle 
underlying all vocal phenomena, 
including those of vocal music, and 
by consequence those of music in 
general. The muscles that move 
the chest, larynx, and vocal cords, 
contracting hke other muscles in 
a oc to the intensity of the 
eelings—every different contraction 
of these muscles involving, as it does, 
a different adjustment of the vocal 
organs—every different adjustment 
of the vocal organs causing a change 
in. the sound emitted,—it follows 
that variations of voice are the 

hysiological results of variations of 
eeling ; it follows that each intlec- 
tion or modulation is the natural . 


* Those who seek information on this point may find it in a tract by Mr. 
Alexander Bain, on Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 
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outcome of some passing emotion or 
sensation; and it follows that the 
explanation of all kinds of vocal ex- 
pression must be sought in this 
general relation between mental and 
muscular excitements. Let us, then, 
see whether we cannot thus account 
for the chief peculiarities in the 
utterance of the feelings: grouping 
these peculiarities ae the heads 
of loudness, quality or timbre, pitch, 
intervals, and rate of variation. 


Between the lungs and the organs 
of voice, there is much the same 
relation as between the bellows of 
an organ and its pipes. And as the 
loudness of the sound given out by 
an organ-pipe increases with the 
strength of the blast from the 
bellows, so, other things equal, the 
loudness of a vocal sound increases 
with the strength of the blast from 
the lungs. But the expulsion of air 
from the lungs is effected by certain 
muscles of the chest and abdomen. 
The force with which those muscles 
contract is proportionate to the in- 
tensity of the feeling experienced. 
Hence, @ priori, loud sounds will be 
the habitualresults of strong feelings. 
That they are so we have daily 
proof. The pain which, if moderate, 
can be borne silently, causes out- 
cries if it becomes extreme. While 
a slight vexation makes a chill 
whimper, a fit of passion calls forth 
a howl that disturbs the neighbour- 
hood. When the voices in an ad- 
jacent room become unusually 
audible, we infer anger, or surprise, 
or joy. Loudness of applause is 
significant of great approbation; and 
with uproarious mirth we associate 
the idea of high enjoyment. Com- 
mencing with the silence of apathy, 
we find that the utterances grow 
louder as the sensations or emotions, 
whether pleasurable or painful, grow 
stronger. 

That different qualities of voice 
accompany different mental states, 
and that under states of excitement 
the tones are more sonorous than 
usual, is another general fact admit- 
ting of a parallel explanation. The 
sounds of common conversation have 
but little resonance ; those of strong 
feeling have much more. Under 
rising ill temper the voice acquires 
a metallic ring. In accordance with 
her constant mood, the ordinary 
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speech of a virago has a piercing 
quality quite opposite to that soft- 
ness indicative of placidity. A 
ringing laugh marks an especially 
joyous temperament. Grief unbur- 
dening itself uses tones approachin 
in timbre to those of chanting; an 
in his most pathetic passages an 
eloquent speaker similarly falls into 
tones more vibratory om those 
common to him. Now any one may 
readily convince himself that reso- 
nant vocal sounds can be produced 
only by a certain muscular effort 
additional to that ordinarily needed. 
If after uttering a word in his 
speaking voice, the reader, without 
changing the pitch or the loudness, 
will sing this word, he will perceive 
that before he can sing it he has to 
alter the adjustment of the vocal 
organs, to do which a certain force 
must be used; and by putting his 
fingers on that external prominence 
marking the top of the larynx, he 
will have further evidence that to 
produce a sonorous tone the organs 
must be drawn out of their usual 
position, Thus, then, the fact that 
the tones of excited feeling are more 
vibratory than those of common 
conversation, is another instance of 
the connexion between mental ex- 
citement and muscular excitement. 
The speaking voice, the recitative 
voice, and the singing voice, severally 
exemplify one general principle. 
That the pitch of the voice varies 
according to the action of the vocal 
muscles, scareely needs saying. All 
know that the middle notes in which 
they converse are made without any 
appreciable effort; and all know 
that to make either very high or 
very low notes requires a consider- 
able effort. In either ascending or 
descending from the pitch of ordi- 
nary speech, we are conscious of an 
increasing muscular strain which, at 
both extremes of the register, be- 
comes positively painful. Hence it 
follows from our general principle, 
that while indifference or calmness 
will use the medium tones, the tones 
used during excitement will be either 
above or below them; and will rise 
higher and higher, or fall lower and 
lower, as the feelin ow stronger. 
This physiological Siacien we also 
find to ce in harmony with familiar 
facts. The habitual sufferer utters 
his complaints in a voice raised con- 
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siderably above the natural key; 
and agonizing pain vents itself in 
either shrieks or groans—in very 
high or very low notes. Beginning 
at his talking pitch, the cry of the dis- 
appointed urchin grows more shrill 
as it grows louder. The ‘Oh!’ of 
astonishment or delight, begins 
several notes below the middle 
voice, and descends still lower. 
Anger expresses itself in high tones, 
or else in ‘ curses not loud but deep,’ 
Deep tones, too, are always used in 
uttering strong reproaches. Such 
an exclamation as ‘Beware !’ if made 
dramatically—that is, if made with 
a show of feeling—must be many 
notes below the middle voice. Fur- 
ther, we have groans of disapproba- 
tion, groans of horror, groans of 
remorse. And extreme joy and fear 
are alike accompanied by shrill out- 
cries, 

Nearly allied to the subject of 
pitch, is that of intervals ; and the 
explanation of them carries our ar- 
gument a step further. While calm 
speech is comparatively monotonous, 
emotion makes use of fifths, octaves, 
and even wider intervals. Listen 
to any one narrating or repeating 
something in which he has no inte- 
rest, and his voice will not wander 
more than two or three notes above 
or below his medium note, and that 
by small steps ; but when he comes 
to some exciting event he will be 
heard not only to use the higher 
and lower notes of his register, but 
to go from one to the other by 
larger leaps. Being unable in print 
to imitate these traits of feeling, we 
feel some difliculty in fully realizing 
them to the reader. But we ma 
suggest a few remembrances which 
will perhaps call to mind a sufli- 
ciency ofethens. Tftwo men living in 
the same place, and frequently seeing 
one another, meet, say at a public 
assembly, any phrase with which 
one may be heard to accost the other 
—as ‘Hallo, are you here ?’—will 
have an ordinary intonation. But 
if one of them, after long absence, 
has unexpectedly returned, the ex- 
pression of surprise with which his 
friend may greet him —‘ Hallo! 
how came you here ?’—will be ut- 
tered in much more strongly con- 
trasted tones. The two ssleblen of 
the word ‘ Hallo’ will be, the one 
much higher and the other much 
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lower than before; and the rest of 
the sentence will similarly ascend 
and descend by longer steps. Again, 
if, supposing her to be in an adjoin- 
ing room, the mistress of the house 
calls ‘ Mary,’ the two syllables of the 
name will be spoken in an ascend- 
ing interval of a third. If Mary 
does not reply, the call will be re- 
peated probably in a descending 
fifth, implying the slightest shade 
of annoyance at Mary’s inattention. 
Should Mary still make no answer, 
the increasing annoyance will show 
itself by the use of a descending 
octave on the next repetition of the 
call. And supposing the silence to 
continue, the Yad y, if not of a very 
even temper, will show her irrita- 
tion at Mary’s seemingly intentional 
negligence by finally calling her in 
tones still more widely contrasted— 
the first syllable being higher and 
the last lower than before. Now, 
these and analogous facts which 
the reader will readily accumulate, 
clearly conform to the Ge laid down. 
For to make large intervals requires 
more muscular action than to make 
small ones. But it is not only the 
extent of vocal intervals which is 
thus explicable as due to the rela- 
tion between nervous and muscular 
excitement, but also in some degree 
their direction as ascending or de- 
scending. The middle notes being 
those that demand no appreciable 
effort of muscular adjustment, and 
the effort becoming greater as we 
either ascend or descend, it follows 
that a departure from the middle 
notes in either direction will mark 
increasing emotion, while a return 
towards the middle notes will mark 
decreasing emotion. Hence it hap- 
pens that an enthusiastic person 
uttering such a sentence as— It was 
the most splendid sight I ever saw!’ 
will ascend to the first syllable of 
the word ‘splendid,’ and thence 
will descend: the word ‘ splendid’ 
marking the climax of the feeling 
produced by the recollection. Hence, 
again, it happens that, under some 
extreme vexation produced by an- 
other’s stupidity, an irascible man, 
exclaiming—‘ What a confounded 
fool the fellow is!’ will begin some- 
what below his middle voice, and 
descending to the word ‘ fool,’ which 
he will utter in one of his deepest 
notes, will then ascend again. And 
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it may be remarked, that the word 
‘fool’ will not only be deeper and 
louder than the rest, but will also 
have more emphasis of articulation 
—another mode in which muscular 
excitement is shown. There is some 
danger, however, in giving instances 
like this; seeing that as the mode of 
rendering will vary according to the 
intensity of the feeling, the right 
cadence may not be hit upon. With 
single words there is less difficulty. 
Thus the ‘Indeed!’ with which any 
surprising fact is received, mostly 
begins on the middle note of the 
voice, and rises with the second syl- 
lable ; or if disapprobation as well 
as astonishment is felt, the first 
syllable will be below the middle 
note, and the second lower still. 
Conversely, the word ‘ Alas!’ which 
marks not the rise of a paroxysm of 
grief, but its decline, is uttered in 
a cadence descending towards the 
middle note ; or if the first syllable 
is in the lower part of the register, 
the second ascends towards the 
middle note. In the ‘ Heigh-ho!’ 
expressive of mental and muscular 
prostration, we may see the same 
truth; and if the cadence eee 


— to it be inverted, the absur- 


ity of the effect clearly shows how 
the meaning of intervals is depen- 
dent on the principle we have been 
illustrating. 

The remaining characteristic of 
emotional speech which we have to 
notice, is that of variability of pitch. 
It is scarcely possible here to con- 
vey adequate ideas of this more 
complex manifestation. We must 
be content with simply indicating 
some occasions on which it may be 
observed. On a meeting of friends, 
for instance—as when there arrives 
a party of much-wished-for visitors 
—the voices of all will be heard to 
undergo changes of pitch not only 
greater but much more numerous 
than usual. If a speaker at a public 
meeting is interrupted by some 
squasbie among those he is address- 
ing, his comparatively level tones 
will be in marked contrast with the 
rapidly changing ones of the dispu- 
tants. And among children, whose 
feelings are less under control than 
those of adults, this peculiarity is 
still more decided. During a scene 
of complaint and recrimination be- 
tween two excitable little girls, the 
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voices may be heard to run up and 
down the gamut several times in 
each sentence. In such cases we 
once more recognise the same law - 
for muscular excitement is shown 
not only in strength of contraction, 
but also in the rapidity with whick 
different muscular adjustments suc- 
ceed each other. 

Thus we find all the leading vocal 
henomena to have a physiological 
asis. They are so many manifes- 

tations of the general law that feel- 
ing is a stimulus to muscular action 
—a law conformed to throughout 
the whole economy, not of man 
only, but of every sensitive creature 
—a law, therefore, which lies deep 
in the nature of animal organization. 
The expressiveness of these various 
modifications of voice is therefore 
innate. Each of us, from babyhood 
upwards, has been spontaneously 
making them, when under the va- 
rious sensations and emotions by 
which they are produced. Having 
been conscious of each feeling at the 
same time that we heard ourselves 
make the consequent sound, we have 
acquired an established association 
of ideas between such sound and 
the feeling which caused it. When 
the like sound is made by another, 
we ascribe the like feeling to him ; 
and by a further consequence we 
not only ascribe to him that feeling, 
but have a certain degree of it 
aroused in ourselves. Thus these 
various modifications of voice be- 
come not only a language through 
which we understand the emotions 
of others, but also the means of ex- 
citing our sympathy with such emo- 
tions. 


Have we not here, then, adequate 
data for a theory of music? These 
vocal peculiarities which indicate 
excited feeling, are those which espe- 
cially distinguish song from ordi- 
nary speech, Every one of the 
alterations of voice which we have 
found to be a physiological result of 
pain or pleasure, is carried to its 
— extreme in vocal music. 

‘or instance, we saw that, in virtue 
of the general relation between 
mental and muscular excitement, 
one characteristic of passionate ut- 
terance is loudness. Well, its com- 
parative loudness is one of the dis- 
tinctive marks of song as contrasted 
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with the speech of daily life; and 
further, the forte passages of an air 
are those intended to represent the 
climax of its emotion. We next 
saw that the tones in which emotion 
expresses itself are, in conformity 
with this same law, of a more sono- 
rous timbre than those of calm con- 
versation. Here, too, song displays 
a still higher degree of the pecu- 
liarity ; for the singing tone is the 
most resonant we can make. Again, 
it was shown that, from a like 
cause, mental excitement vents itself 
in the higher and lower notes of the 
ee using the middle notes but 
seldom. And it scarcely needs say- 
ing that vocal music is still more 
distinguished by its comparative 
neglect of the notes in which we 
talk, and its habitual use of those 
above or below them; and, more- 
over, that its most passionate effects 
are commonly produced at the two 
extremities of its scale, but more 
especially the upper one. A yet 
further trait of strong feeling, simi- 
larly accounted for, was the em- 
ployment of larger intervals than 
are employed in common converse. 
This trait, also, every ballad and 
aria carries to an extent beyond 
that heard in the spontaneous utter- 
ances of emotion: add to which, 
that the direction of these intervals, 
which, as diverging from or con- 
verging towards the medium tones, 
we found. to be physiologically ex- 
pressive of increasing or decreasing 
emotion, may be observed to have 
in music like meanings. Once more, 
it was pointed out that not only 
extreme but also rapid variations of 
pitch are characteristic of mental 
excitement ; and once more we see, 
in the rapid changes of every me- 
lody, that song carries the charac- 
teristic as far, if not farther. Thus 
in respect alike of loudness, timbre, 
pitch, intervals, and rate of varia- 
tion, song employs and exaggerates 
the natural language of the emotions 
—it arises from a systematic com- 
bination of those vocal peculiarities 
which are the physiological effects 
of acute pleasure and pain. 

Besides these chief characteristics 
of song as distinguished from com- 
mon speech, there are sundry minor 
ones similarly explicable as due to 
the relation between mental and 
muscular excitement; and before 
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fein further, these should be 
riefly noticed. Thus certain pas- 
sions, and perhaps all passions when 
pushed to an extreme, produce 
(probably through their influence 
over the action of the heart) an 
effect the reverse of that which has 
been described: they cause a phy- 
sical prostration, one symptom of 
which is a general relaxation of the 
muscles, and a consequent trembling. 
We have the trembling of anger, of 
fear, of hope, of joy ; and the vocal 
muscles being implicated with the 
rest, the voice too becomes tremu- 
lous. Now, in singing, this tre- 
mulousness of voice is very effec- 
tively used by some vovilietn in 
highly pathetic passages; some- 
times, indeed, because of its effec- 
tiveness, too much used by them— 
as by Tamberlik, for instance. 
Again, there is a mode of musical 
execution known as the staccato, 
appropriate to energetic passages— 
to passages expressive of exhilara- 
tion, of resolution, of confidence. 
The action of the vocal muscles 
which produce this staccato style, 
is analogous to the muscular action 
which produces the sharp, decisive, 
energetic movements of body indi- 
cating these states of mind; and 
therefore it is that the staccato 
style has the meaning we ascribe 
to it. Conversely, slurred intervals 
are expressive of gentler and less 
active feelings; and are so because 
they imply the smaller muscular 
vivacity due to a lower mental 
energy. The difference of effect 
resulting from difference of time 
in music is also attributable to 
this same law. Already it has been 
pointed out that the more frequent 
changes of pitch which ordinarily 
result from passion are imitated and 
developed in song; and here we 
have to add, that the various rates 
of such changes appropriate to the 
different styles of music, are further 
traits having the same derivation. 
The slowest movements, /argo and 
adagio, are used where such de- 
pressing emotions as grief, or such 
unexciting emotions as reverence, 
are to be portrayed; while the 
more rapid movements, andante, 
allegro, presto, represent succes- 
soo increasing degrees of mental 


vivacity ; and do this because the 
imply that muscular activity whish 
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flows from this mental vivacity. 
Even the rhythm, which forms a 
remaining distinction between song 
and speech, may not improbably 
have a kindred cause. Why the 
actions excited by strong feeling 
should tend to become rhythmical 
is not very obvious; but that they 
do so there are divers evidences. 
There is the swaying of the body 
to and fro under pain or grief, of 
the leg under impatience or agita- 
tion. Dancing, too, is a rhythmical 
action natural to elevated emotion. 
That under excitement speech ac- 
quires a certain rhythm we may 
oecasionally perceive in the highest 
efforts of an orator. In poetry, 
which is a form of speech used for 
the better expression of emotional 
ideas, we have this rhythmical ten- 
dency developed. And when we 
bear in mind that dancing, poetry, 
and music are connate—are origi- 
nally constituent parts of the same 
thing, it becomes clear that the 
measured movement common to 
them all implies a rhythmical action 
of the whole system, the vocal 
ape included ; and that so 
the rhythm of music is a more 
subtle and complex result of this 
relation between mental and mus- 
cular excitement. 

But it is time to end this analysis, 
which possibly we have already 
carried too far. It is not to be 
supposed that the more special 
peculiarities of musical expression 
are to be definitely explained. 
Though probably they may all in 
some way conform to the principle 
that has been worked out, it is ob- 
viously impracticable to trace that 
principle in its more ramified appli- 
cations. Nor is it needful to our 
argument that they should be so 
traced. The foregoing facts sufli- 
ciently prove that what we regard 
as the distinctive traits of song are 
simply the traits of emotional speech 
intensified and systematized. In 
respect of its general characteristics, 
we think it has been made clear 
that vocal music, and by conse- 
quence all music, is an idealization 
of the natural language of passion. 


As far as it goes, the scanty evi- 
dence furnished by history confirms 
this conclusion. N ote first the fact 
{not properly an historical one, but 
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fitly grouped with such) that the 
dance-chants of savage tribes are 
very monotonous, and in virtue of 
their monotony are much more 
nearly allied to ordinary speech 
than are the songs of civilized races. 
Joining with this the fact that there 
are still extant among boatmen and 
others in the East, ancient chants 
of a like monotonous character, we 
may infer that vocal music originally 
diverged from emotional speech in 
a gradual, unobtrusive manner ; and 
this is the inference to which our 
argument points. Further evidence 
to the same effect is supplied by 
Greek history. The early poems 
of the Greeks—which, be it remem- 
bered, were sacred legends embodied 
in that rhythmical, a 
language which strong feeling ex- 
cites—were not recited, but chanted: 
the tones and cadences were made 
musical by the same influences 
which made the speech poetical. 
By those who have investigated the 
matter, this chanting is believed to 
have been not what we call singing, 
but nearly allied to our recitative 
(far simpler indeed, if we may judge 
from the fact that the early Greek 
lyre, which had but four strings, 
was played in wnison with the voice, 
which was therefore confined to four 
notes), and as such, much less re- 
mote from common speech than our 
singing is. For recitative, or musical 
recitation, is in all respects inter- 
mediate between speech and song. 
Its average effects are not so loud 
as those of song. Its tones are less 
sonorous in timbre than those of 
song. Commonly it diverges to a 
smaller extent from the middle 
notes—uses notes neither so high 
nor so low in pitch. ‘The intervals 
habitual to it are neither so wide nor 
so varied. Its rate of variation is 
not so rapid. And at the same time 
that its primary rhythm is less de- 
cided, it has none of that secondary 
rhythm produced by recurrence of 
the same or parallel musical phrases, 
which is one of the most marked 
characteristics of song. Thus, then, 
we may not only infer, from the 
evidence furnished by existing bar- 
barous tribes, that the vocal music 
of pre-historic times was emotional 
speech very slightly exalted; but 
we see that the earliest vocal music 
of which we have any account, dif- 
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fered much less from emotional 
speech than does the vocal music of 
our days. 

That recitative—beyond which, 
by the way, the Chinese and Hindoos 
seem never to have advanced—grew 
naturally out of the modulations 
and cadences of strong feeling, we 
have indeed still current evidence. 
There are even now to be met with 
occasions on which strong feeling 
vents itself in this form. Whesen 
has been present when a meeting of 
Quakers was addressed by one of 
their preachers (whose practice it is 
to speak only under the influence of 
religious emotion), must have been 
siruck by the quite unusual tones, 
like those of a subdued chant, in 
which the address was made. It is 
clear, too, that the intoning used 
in some churches is representative 
of this same mental state; and has 
been adopted on account of the in- 
stinctively felt congruity between it 
and the contrition, supplication, or 
reverence verbally expressed. 

And if, as we have good reason to 
believe, recitative arose by degrees 
out of emotional speech, it becomes 
manifest that by a continuance of 
the same process song has arisen 
out of recitative. Just as, from the 
orations and legends of savages, ex- 
pressed in the metaphorical, alle- 
gorical style natural to them, there 
sprung epic poetry, out of which 
lyric poetry was afterwards de- 
veloped; so, from the exalted tones 
and cadences in which such orations 
and legends were delivered, came 
the chant or recitative music, from 
whence lyrical music has since 
grownup. And there has not only 
thus beena simultaneous and parallel 
genesis, but there is also a parallel- 
ism of results. For Ipvieal poetry 
differs from epic poetry, just as 
lyrical music differs from recitative : 
each still further intensifies the 
natural language of the emotions. 
Lyrical poetry is more metaphorical, 
more hyperbolic, more elliptical, and 
adds the rhythm of lines to the 
rhythm of feet ; just as lyrical music 
is louder, more sonorous, more ex- 
treme in its intervals, and adds the 
rhythm of phrases to the rhythm of 
bars. And the known fact that out 
of epic poetry the stronger passions 
developed lyrical poetry as their 
appropriate vehicle, strengthens the 
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inference that they similarly de- 
veloped lyrical music out of reci- 
tative. 

Nor indeed are we without evi- 
dences of the transition. It needs 
but to listen to an opera to hear the 
leading gradations. Between the 
comparatively level recitative of 
ordinary dialogue, the more varied 
recitative with wider intervals and 
higher tones used in exciting scenes, 
the still more musical recitative 
which preludes an air, and the air 
itself, the successive steps are but 
small; and the fact that among airs 
themselves gradations of like nature 
may be traced, further confirms the 
conclusion that the highest form 
of vocal music was arrived at by 
degrees. 

Moreover, we have some clue to 
the influences which have induced 
this development, and may roughly 
conceive the process of it. As the 
tones, intervals, and cadences . of 
strong emotion formed the elements 
out of which song was elaborated, 
so we may expect to find that still 
stronger emotion produced the ela- 
boration: and we have evidence 
implying this. Many instances may 
be cited, showing that musical com- 
posers are men of extremely acute 
sensibilities. The Life of Mozart 
depicts him as one of intensely 
active affections and highly impres- 
sionable temperament. Various 
aneedotes represent Beethoven as 
very susceptible and very passionate, 
Mendelssohn is ouiiel by those 
who knew him to have been full of 
fine feeling. And the almost in- 
credible sensitiveness of Chopin has 
been illustrated in the memoirs of 
George Sand. Assuming then, as 
we may fairly do, that this unusually 
emotional nature is a general cha- 
racteristic of musical composers, we 
have just the agency required for 
the development of recitative and 
song. Intenser feeling producing 
intenser manifestations, any cause 
of excitement will call forth from 
such a nature tones and changes of 
voice more marked than those called 
forth from an ordinary person—will 
generate just those exaggerations 
which we have found to distinguish 
the lower vocal music from emo- 
tional speech, and the higher vocal 
music from the lower. Thus it be- 
comes credible that the four-toned 
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recitative of the early Greek poets 
(like all poets, nearly allied to com- 
posers in the comparative intensity 
of their feelings), was really nothin 
more than the slightly exaggerate 
emotional speech natural to them, 
which grew by frequent use into an 
organized form. And it is readily 
conceivable that the accumulated 
agency of subsequent poets and 
musicians, inheriting and adding to 
the products of those who went 
before them, sufficed, in the course 
of the ten centuries which we know 
it took, to develope this four-toned 
recitative into a vocal music having 
a range of two octaves. 

Not only may we so understand 
how more sonorous tones, greater 
extremes of pitch, and wider inter- 
vals were gradually introduced, but 
also how there arose a greater 
variety and complexity of musical 
expression. For this same more 
passionate, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment which naturally leads the 
musical composer to express the 
feelings possessed by others as well 
as himself, in extremer intervals and 
more marked cadences than they 
would use, also leads him to give 
musical utterance to feelings which 
they either do not experience, or 
experience in but slight degrees. 
In virtue of this general suscepti- 
bility which distinguishes him, he 
regards with emotion events, scenes, 
conduct, character, which produce 
upon most men no appreciable effect. 

e emotions so generated, com- 
pounded as they are of the simpler 
emotions, are not expressible by 
intervals and cadences natural to 
these, but by combinations of such 
intervals and cadences: whence 
arise more involved musical phrases, 
conveying more complex, subtle, 
and unusual feelings. And thus we 
may in some measure understand 
how it happens that music not only 
so strongly excites our more familiar 
feelings, but also produces feelings 
we never had before—arouses dor- 
mant sentiments of which we had 
not conceived the possibility and 
do not know the meaning; or, as 
Richter says—tells us of things we 
have not seen and shall not see. 


Indirect evidences of several kinds 
remain to be briefly pointed out. 
One of them is the difficulty, not to 
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say impossibility, of otherwise ac- 
counting for the expressiveness of 
music. Whence comes it that spe- 
cial combinations of notes should 
have special effects upon our emo- 
tions? that one should give us a 
feeling of exhilaration, another of 
melancholy, another of affection, 
another of reverence? Is it that 
these special combinations have in- 
trinsic meanings apart from the 
human constitution P—that a certain 
number of aérial waves per second, 
followed by a certain other number, 
in the nature of things signify grief, 
while in the reverse order we 
signify joy; and similarly wit 
all other intervals, phrases, and 
cadences? Few will be so irra- 
tional as to think this. Is it, then, 
that the meanings of these special 
combinations are conventional only? 
—that we learn their implications, 
as we do those of words, by observ- 
ing how others understand them? 
This is an hypothesis not only de- 
void of evidence, but directly op- 
posed to the experience of every 
one. How, then, are musical effects 
to be explained? If the theory 
above set forth be accepted, the 
difficulty disappears. If music, 
taking for its raw material the 
various modifications of voice which 
are the physiological results of ex- 
cited feeling, intensifies, combines, 
and complicates them—if it exagge- 
rates the loudness, the resonance, 
the pitch, the intervals, and the 
variability, which, in virtue of an 
organic law, are the characteristics 
of passionate speech—if, by carrying 
out these further, more consistently, 
moreunitedly, and more sustainedly, 
it produces an idealized language of 
emotion ; then its power over us be- 
comes comprehensible. But in the 
absence of this theory the expres- 
siveness of music appears to be in- 
explicable. 

Again, the preference we feel for 
certain qualities of sound presents a 
like diffeulty, admitting only of a 
like solution. It is generally agreed 
that the tones of the human voice 
are more pleasing than any others. 
Grant that music takes its rise from 
the modulations of the human voice 
under emotion, and it becomes a 
natural consequence that the tones 
of that voice should appeal to our 
feelings more than any others, and 
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so should be considered more bean- 
tiful than any others. But deny 
that music has this origin, and the 
only alternative is the untenable 
osition that the vibrations proceed- 
ing from a vocalist’s throat are, 
objectively considered, of a higher 
order than those from a horn or a 
violin. Similarly with harsh and 
soft sounds. If the conclusiveness 
of the foregoing reasonings be not 
admitted, it must be supposed that 
the vibrations causing the last are 
intrinsically better than those caus- 
ing the first; and that, in virtue of 
some pre-established harmony, the 
higher feelings and natures produce 
the one, and the lower the other. 
But if the foregoing reasonings be 
valid, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that we shall like the sounds 
that habitually accompany agree- 
able feelings, and dislike those that 
habitually accompany disagreeable 
feelings. 

Once more, the question— How is 
the expressiveness of music to be 
otherwise accounted for? may be 
supplemented by the question—How 
is the genesis of music to be other- 
wise accounted for? That music 
is a product of civilization is mani- 
fest; for though savages have their 
dance-chants, these are of a kind 
scarcely to be dignified by the title 
musical: at most, they supply but 
the vaguest rudiment of music, pro- 
perly so called. And if music has 

een by slow steps developed in the 
course of civilization, it must have 
been developed out of something. 
If, then, its origin is not that above 
alleged, what is its origin P 

Thus we find that the negative 
evidence confirms the positive, and 
that taken together they furnish 
strong proof. We have seen that 
there is a physiological relation, 
common to man and all animals, 
between feeling and muscular ac- 
tion; that as vocal sounds are pro- 
duced by muscular action, there is 
a consequent physiological relation 
between feeling and vocal sounds ; 
that all the modifications of voice 
expressive of feeling are the direct 
results of this physiological rela- 
tion; that music, adopting all these 
modifications, intensifies them more 
and more as it ascends to its higher 
and higher forms, and becomes 
music simply in virtue of thus in- 
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tensifying them ; that from the an- 
cient epic poet chanting his verses, 
down to the modern musical com- 
oser, men of unusually strong 
eelings, prone to express them in 
extreme forms, have been naturally 
the agents of these successive in- 
tensifications ; and that so there 
has little by little arisen a wide 
divergence between this idealized 
language of emotion and its natural 
language: to which direct evidence 
we have just added the indirect— 
that on no other tenable hypothesis 
can either the expressiveness or the 
genesis of music be explained. 


And now, what is the function of 
music? Has music any effect 
beyond the immediate pleasure it 
produces? Analogy suggests that 
it has. The enjoyments of a good 
dinner do not end with themselves, 
but minister to bodily well-being. 
Though people do not marry with a 
view to maintain the race, yet the 
passions which impel them to marry 
secure its maintenance. Parental 
affection is a feeling which, while 
it conduces to parental happiness, 
ensures the nurture of offspring. 
Men love to accumulate property, 
often without thought of the benefits 
it produces: but in pursuing the 
pleasure of acquisition they indi- 
rectly open the way to other plea- 
sures. The wish for public-appro- 
val impels all of us to do many 
things which we should otherwise 
not do,—to undertake great labours, 
face great dangers, and habitually 
rule ourselves in a way that smooths 
social intercourse: that is, in grati- 
fying our love of approbation we 
subserve divers ulterior purposes. 
And generally, our nature is such 
that in fulfilling each desire we in 
some way facilitate the fulfilment 
of the rest. But the love of music 
seems to exist for its own sake. 
The delights of melody and harmony 
do not obviously minister to the 
welfare either of the individual or 
of society. May we not suspect, 
however, that this exception is ap- 
parent only? Is it not a rational 
inquiry—What are the indirect 
benefits which accrue from music, 
in addition to the direct pleasure it 
gives P 

But that it-would take us too far 
out of our track, we should prélude 
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this inquiry by illustrating at some 
length 5 ante general law of pro- 
gress—the law that alike in — 
tions, sciences, arts, the divisions that 
had a common root, but by continual 
divergence have become distinct, 
and are now being separately de- 
veloped, are not truly independent, 
but severally act and react on each 
other to their mutual advancement. 
Merely hinting thus much, how- 
ever, by way of showing that there 
are many analogies to justify us, 
we go on to express the opinion 
that there exists a relationship of 
this kind between music and speech. 
All speech is compounded of two 
elements, the words and the tones in 
which they are uttered—the signs of 
ideas and the signs of feetings. While 
a particular set of articulations 
express the thought, a particular 
set of vocal sounds express the more 
or less of pain or pleasure which the 
thought gives. Using the word 
cadence in an unusually extended 
sense as comprehending all modifi- 
cations of voice, we may say that 
cadence is the commentary of the 
emotions upon the propositions of 
the inteiiect. This duality of spoken 
language, though not formally 
recognised, is recognised in prac- 
tice by every one; and every one 
knows that very often more weight 
attaches to the tones than to the 
words. Daily experience supplies 
cases in which the same sentence of 
disapproval will be understood as 
meaning little or meaning much, 
according to the inflections of voice 
which accompany it; and daily 
experience supplies still more 
striking cases in which words and 
tones are in direct contradiction—- 
the iirst expressing consent, while 
the last express reluctance ; and the 
_ being believed rather than the 
rst. 
These two distinct but interwoven 
elements of speech have been under- 
oing a simultaneous development. 
We know that in the course of 
civilization words have been multi- 
lied, new parts of speech have 
oon introduced, sentences have 
grown more varied and complex; 
and we may fairly infer that during 
the same time new modifications of 
voice have come into use, fresh 
intervals have been adopted, and 
cadences have become more elabo- 
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rate. For while, on the one hand, 
it is absurd to suppose that, along 
with the undeveloped verbal forms 
of barbarism, there existed a de- 
veloped system of vocal inflections ; 
it is, on the other hand, necessary to 
suppose that, along with the higher 
and more numerous verbal forms 
needed to convey the multiplied 
and complicated ideas of civilized 
life, there have grown up those 
more involved changes of voice 
which express the feelings proper 
to such ideas. If intellectual lan- 
guage is a growth, so also, without 

oubt, is emotional language a 
growth. 

Now, the hypothesis which we 
have hinted above is, that beyond 
the direct pleasure which it gives, 
music has the indirect effect of 
developing this language of the 
emotions. Having its root, as we 
have endeavoured to show, in those 
tones, intervals, and cadences of 
speech which express feeling—aris- 
ing by the combination and intensi- 
fying of these—and coming finally 
to have an embodiment of its own,— 
music has all along been reacting 
— speech, and increasing its power 
of rendering emotion. The use in 
recitative and song of inflections 
more expressive than ordinary ones, 
must from the beginning have 
tended to develope the ordinary 
ones. Familiarity with the more 
varied combinations of tones that 
occur in vocal music, can scarcely 
have failed to give greater variety of 
combination to the tones in which 
we utter our impressions and de- 
sires. The complex musical phrases 
by which composers have conveyed 
complex emotions, may rationally be 
supposed to have influenced us in 
making those involved cadences of 
conversation by which we convey 
our subtler thoughts and feelings. 
That the cultivation of music has no 
effect on the mind, few will be ab- 
surd enough to contend. And if it 
has an effect, what more natural 
effect is there than this of develop- 
ing our perception of the meanings 
of inflections, qualities, and modula- 
tions of sound, and giving us 3 
correspondingly increased power of 
using them? Just as mathematics, 
taking its start from the phenomena 
of physics and astronomy, and pre- 
sently coming to be a separate 
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science, has since reacted on physics 
and astronomy to their immense 
advancement—just as chemistry, 
first arising out of the processes of 
metallurgy and the industrial arts, 
and gradually growing into an in- 
dependent study, has now become 
an aid to all kinds of production— 
just as physiology, originating out 
of medicine and once subordinate to 
it, but latterly pursued for its own 
sake, is in our day coming to be the 
science on which the progress of 
medicine depends ;—so music, havin 
its root in emotional language, an 
gradually evolved from it, has ever 
been reacting upon and further ad- 
vancing it. Whoever will examine 
the facts will find this hypothesis to 
be in harmony with the method of 
civilization everywhere displayed. 
Tt will epee be expected that 
much direct evidence in support of 
this conclusion can be given. The 
facts are of a kind which it is diffi- 
cult to measure, and of which we 
have no records. Some suggestive 
traits, however, may be noted. May 
we not say, for instance, that the 
Italians, among whom modern music 
was earliest cultivated, and who 
have more especially practised and 
excelled in melody (the division of 
music, with which our argument is 
chiefly concerned)—may we not say 
that these Italians speak in more 
varied and expressive inflections and 
cadences than any other nation? 
On the other hand, may we not say 
that, confined almost exclusively as 
they have hitherto been to their 
national airs, which have a marked 
family likeness, and therefore accus- 
tomed to but a limited range of 
musical expression, the Scotch are 
unusually monotonous in the in- 
tervals and modulations of their 
speech? And again, do we not find 
among different classes of the same 
nation, differences that have like 
implications? The gentleman and 
the clown stand in very decided 
contrast with respect to variety of 
intonation. Listen to the conversa- 
tion of a servant-girl, and then to 
that of a refined, accomplished lady, 
and the more delicate and complex 
changes of voice used by the latter 
will be conspicuous. Now, without 
going so far as to say that out of all 
the Sion of culture to which 
the upper and lower classes are sub- 
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jected, difference of musical culture 
is that to which alone this difference 
of oom is ascribable ; yet we ma 

fairly say that there seems a mue 

more obvious connexion of cause 
and effect between these than be- 
tween any others. Thus, while the 
inductive evidence to which we can 
appeal is but scanty and vague, yet 
what there is favours our position. 


Probably most will think that 
the function here assigned to 
music is one of very little moment. 
But further reflection may lead 
them to a contrary conviction. In 
its bearings upon human happiness, 
we believe that this emotional 
language which musical culture de- 
velopes and refines, is only second 
in importance to the language of 
the intellect: perhaps not even 
second to it. For these variations 
of loudness, timbre, pitch, and the 
other modifications of voice pro- 
duced by feelings, are the means 
of exciting like feelings in others. 
Joined with gestures and expres- 
sions of fave, they give life to the 
otherwise dead words in which the 
intellect utters its ideas; and so 
enable the hearer not only to under- 
stand the state of mind they accom- 
pany, but to partake of that state. 

n short, they are the chief media 
of sympathy. And if we consider 
how much both our general welfare 
and our immediate pleasures depend 
upon sympathy, we shall recognise 
the importance of whatever makes 
this sympathy greater. If we bear 
in mind that by their fellow-feeling 
men are led to behave kindly 
and considerately to each other— 
that the difference between the 
cruelty of the barbarous and the 
humanity of the civilized results 
from the increase of fellow-feeling ; 
if we bear in mind that this faculty 
which makes us sharers in the joys 
and sorrows of others, is the basis 
of all the higher affections—that in 
friendship, love, and all domestic 

leasures, it is an essential element ; 
if we bear in mind how much our 
direct gratifications are intensified 
by sympathy,—how, at the theatre, 
the concert, the picture gallery, we 
lose half our enjoyment if we have 
no one to enjoy with us; if, in short, 
we bear in mind that for all happi- 
ness beyond what the unfriended 
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recluse can have, we are indebted 
to this same sympathy—we shall see 
that the agencies which communi- 
cate it can scarcely be overrated in 
value. The tendency of civilization 
is more and more to repress the 
antagonistic elements of our cha- 
racters and to develope the social 
ones—to curb our purely selfish 
desires and exercise our unselfish 
ones—to replace private gratifica- 
tions by gratifications resulting 
from, or involving, the happiness of 
others. And while by this adapta- 
tion to the social state the sympa- 
thetic side of our nature is being 
unfolded, there is simultaneously 
growing up a language of sym- 
pathetic intercourse—a language 
through which we communicate to 
others the happiness we feel, and 
are made sharers in their happiness. 
This double process, of which the 
effects are already sufficiently ap- 
preciable, must go on to an extent 
of which we can as yet have no 
adequate conception. The habitual 
concealment of our feelings dimi- 
nishing, as it must, in proportion as 
our feelings become such as do not 
demand: concealment, we may con- 
clude that the exhibition of them 
will become much more vivid than 
men now dare allow it to be; and 
this implies a more expressive 
emotional language. At the same 
time feelings of a higher and more 
complex kind, as yet experienced 
only by the cultivated few, will 
become general ; and there will be 
a corresponding development of the 
emotional language into more in- 
volved forms. Just as there has 
silently grown up a language of 
ideas, which, rude as it at first was, 
now enables us to convey with pre- 
cision the most subtle and compli- 
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cated thoughts; so there is still 
silently growing up a language of 
feelings, which, notwithstanding its 
present imperfection, we may 
expect will ultimately enable men 
vividly and completely to impress 
on each other all the emotions 
which they experience from moment 
to moment. 

Thus if, as we have endeavoured 
to show, it is the function of music 
to facilitate the development of this 
emotional language, we may regard 
it asan aid to the achievement of 
that higher happiness which it 
indistinctly shadows forth. Those 
vague feelings of inexperienced 
felicity which music arouses—those 
indefinite impressionsof an unknown 
ideal life which it calls up, may be 
considered as a prophecy, to the 
fulfilment of which music is itself 
partly instrumental. The strange 
capacity which we have for being 
so affected by melody and harmony, 
may be taken to imply both that it 
is within the oveibilities of our 
nature to realize those intenser 
delights they dimly suggest, and 
that they are in some way concerned 
in the realization of them. On this 
supposition the power and the mean- 
ing of music become comprehen- 
sible; but otherwise they are a 
mystery. 

We will only add, that if the 
probability of these corollaries be 
admitted, then music must take 
rank as the highest of the fine arts 
—as the one which, more than any 
other, ministers to human welfare. 
And thus, even leaving out of view 
the immediate gratifications it is 
hourly giving, we cannot too much 
applaud that progress of musical 
culture which is becoming one of the 
characteristics of our age. 


H. 8. 
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R. BUCKLE has written a 
work which it is difficult to 
estimate in precise words of blame 
or praise, its merits and its faults 
are alike so great. While we read 
its pages, we are equally astonished 
at the learning, the philosophical 
power, and vigorous thought it dis- 
lays, and at the bad taste and 
Sanundions by which parts of it are 
characterized. There is a want of 
dignity and repose in Mr. Buckle, 
which makes his work in this re- 
spect a great falling off from the 
level of modern English historians. 
Their tone is almost always that 
of men sensible of the dignity of 
their subject. Mr. Buckle too often 
writes with the air of a clever man, 
who tries to provoke less clever 
men by saying sharp things. He 
enters into the politics of the day 
in order to have the poor pleasure 
of expressing a strong opinion on 
controverted points. He writes of 
the clergy and episcopacy with a 
bitterness that is petty and un- 
worthy of him; and in little things 
he does all he can to deter the 
general public from reading and 
admiring his book. 

There are also, we think, objec- 
tions to be made to his philosophy, 
and to the general treatment of his 
subject. He states his results too 
broadly, and keeps out of considera- 
tion all counterbalancing causes. 
He selects a key, and makes it open 
everything: he will allow no diffi- 
culties where he has once offered to 
clear the road. He treats all that is 
inconvenient as being in abeyance, 
and as capable of being altogether 
dismissed from the investigation. 
This leads to indistinctness and want 
of precision in both his thoughts and 
his language. We do not always 
know how far he means to go, nor 
how true he thinks his truths really 
are. Our readers will find instances 
of what we mean when we examine 
in detail the contents of this volume. 

Mr. Buckle is also too frequently 
the victim of his own accidental in- 
terest in some particular subject, 
and debates on his favourite theme 
at a length and with an enthusiasm 
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disproportioned to its relative im- 
portance. Few authors altogether 
escape this error. They are sure 
to be fascinated by some parts of 
their task more than by others, and 
it requires much self-denial and 
courage to throw away materials 
that have been painfully and labo- 
riously accumulated. Mr. Buckle 
is sometimes tempted into digres- 
sions so long as to draw from him 
an apology. He owns that he has 
not, been able to leave so quickly as 

rudence dictated a topic, on which 
' has read and thought long and 
deeply. The volume has thus rather 
a patchy character. It is too much 
a collection of essays wanting sub- 
ordination and coherence; and this 
is a considerable drawback, however 
good these essays may be in them- 
selves. 

These seem to us the three lead- 
ing faults of the book—bad taste, 
indistinctness of thought, and want 
of proportion. And we notice these 
faults openly and plainly, because 
directly we come to think and speak 
of the merits of the book, we are 
tempted to use language of praise 
so strong that we might give the 
appearance of indulging in an un- 
discriminating eulogy, if we had 
not guarded ourselves at the outset 
against misinterpretation. In spite 
of all its faults, we cannot refuse to 
acknowledge that this is a great 
work, profound in thought, and rich 
in a vast accumulation of materials. 
It is without a rival in its own sub- 
ject, and opens to English readers a 
ine of investigation perfectly new 
to them, and fruitful of important 
consequences. 

The main aim of the book is to 
inquire what is the motive power 
of human progress—what it is in 
human action that produces change 
for the better. Some nations seem 
incapable of civilization, or at least 
of indigenous civilization; others 
attain a certain point of civilization, 
and then stop, without either relaps- 
ing into barbarism or advancing to 
a higher stage. Others, again, are 
capable of a progress which, as far 
as we know, is indefinite. What is 
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it that causes this difference? Mr. 
Buckle answers that the cause is 
first of all to be sought in the vary- 
ing circumstances with which nature 
has surrounded man; and that when 
these circumstances are favourable, 
so as to make progress possible, 
then the cause lies in the operation 
of the intellect pursuing the method 
of scientific inquiry. The volume 
accordingly begins with a prelimi- 
nary dissertation on the influences 
of nature, and then proceeds to 
establish the point that the scientific 
intellect is the great agent in pro- 
gress. Its operation is, however, 
disturbed by certain leading influ- 
ences, such as religious bigotry and 
the adverse exercise of the authorit 
of governments. The task hub. 
Mr. Buckle has set himself is to 
trace the historical evolution of 
civilization in the actual career of 
a particular country, and he has 
selected England for the purpose. 
He has done so because he thinks 
in England the intellect has been 
permitted to work its way more 
freely than elsewhere ; but for this 
very reason the disturbing influences 
have been exhibited more imper- 
fectly here, and he therefore asks 
us, before we begin English history, 
to appreciate these influences by 
looking to the histories of the dif- 
ferent countries where they have 
been severally exhibited in the most 
conspicuous manner. He turns, for 
instance, to the history of France 
to illustrate the action of govern- 
mental authority, and to the his- 
tory of Spain to illustrate the action 
of religious bigotry. All this forms 
the general introduction, of which 
only one volume has as yet been 
published. When this initiatory 
investigation is concluded, he will 
begin what is properly his subject, 
‘The History of Civilization in 
England.’ 

Mr. Buckle is anxious at the 
outset to establish the possibility of 
writing a shilesaphiosl history, by 
showing that the actions of men are 
determined by certain fixed causes, 
and not the result of individual 
caprice. If this point require proof 
at all, no single argument, alee, 
can equal in force that derived from 
the statistics of crime. These sta- 
tistics indisputably show that when 
the circumstances of a large body of 
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men remain the same, or undergo 
no appreciable variation, their ac- 
tions are the same. We must 
assume that the circumstances re- 
main unaltered, or otherwise the 
statistics would not establish any- 
thing like a sequence of cause and 
effect. When once this sequence is 
established,then we can in turn infer 
that thecircumstances are unvarying 
from the regularity of. the actions. 
But though no one proof could be 
more valuable and convincing than 
that afforded by statistics, the proofs 
of the fact that human actions are 
governed by great general laws, 
really abound on all sides, and are 
admitted on all hands. What is not 
admitted is the universality of the 
truth. Men are apt to talk as if 
general laws were very efficacious 
up to a certain unascertained point, 
and that after that point there in- 
tervened some abnormal agency. 
Mr. Buckle is therefore justifiably 
anxious to establish clear thought 
and clear language on the subject. 
The truth is, that the operation of 
general laws on human action may 
be clearly traced to some extent ; 
beyond this there is ample analogy 
to warrant us in believing that 
general laws still continue to act; 
and lastly, as a matter of fact, there 
is no sphere in which we -can assert 
the negative, and pronounce that 
these general laws are inoperative. 
We cannot even assert this of the 
spiritual world; but it must be 
owned that we are in almost com- 
plete ignorance of this portion of 
the subject. 

So far, however, we may be sure, 
that, when we are surveying human 
action on a large scale, we are at 
liberty to speak as if general laws 
operated without limit. We may 
discard all notion of predestination 
or of individual free will. Predes- 
tination, indeed, is but another word 
for general laws; and individual 
free will, however certain and won- 
derful a starting-point of action, is 
somehow or other so obviously con- 
trolled by general laws, that it is not 
worth while to prove a fact which, 
if inconsistent, is indisputable. Mr. 
Buckle, in treating of this subject, 
suggests a theory which is ingenious 
but unsupported by, and we believe 
contrary to, facts. He throws out 
a hint of the probability that the 
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notion of free will—of everything 
being fluctuating, unsettled, and de- 
terminable by accident, or by the 
sudden intervention of a superior 
being—was first impressed on the 
mind of man while he was in a 
nomad state, and dependent for his 
subsistence on the precarious fruits 
of the chase. Subsequently, the 
notion of predestination may have 
been embraced by men living in an 
agricultural state, when the regu- 
larity of the seasons and the cer- 
tainty of the return to labour given 
by nature, made the conception of 
something fixed and unalterable 
natural to a reflective mind. We 
confess that we are not aware of any 
facts which can establish this pro- 
bability, and there are many against 
it. The uncultivated European pea- 
sant believes in the capricious inter- 
vention of powers, kindly or adverse, 
quite as devoutly as the Red Indian 
does. Mr. Buckle does not, indeed, 
dwell on his theory as if he wished 
to defend it very heartily, but it is 
too curious and too characteristic 
not to deserve notice. 

Let us now proceed to ask, with 
Mr. Buckle, What are the physical 
agents by which the human race is 
most powerfully influenced? We 
must ascertain this in order to see 
whether it is in the agency of ex- 
ternal nature that we are to look 
for the mainspring of civilization. 
If we look over the world, we find 
man so largely affected by the phy- 
sical circumstances in which he is 
placed, that we might naturally 
suppose that here was to be disco- 
vered the starting-point for which 
we are in search; and physical 
agents may be classed under two 
heads—the one of which will in- 
clude climate, food, and soil, powers 
in no small degree dependent on 
each other; and the other will in- 
clude what Mr. Buckle calls ‘ The 
General Aspects of Nature.’ 

‘Of all the results,’ says Mr. 
Buckle, ‘ which are seraibiiond among 
a people by their climate, food, and 
soul, the accumulation of wealth is 
the earliest, and in many respects 
the most important. Wealth must 
be accumulated before knowledge 
can begin. Without wealth there 


can be no leisure, and without lei- 
sure there can be no knowledge.’ 
On the mode in which the powers 
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of nature act in determining how 
wealth shall be accumulated, Mr. 
Buckle has a very striking and im- 
portant passage ; and as it happens 
at the same time to do ample justice 
to the great charms of the author’s 
style, we will lay it before our 
readers :— 


Of all the great social improvements 
the accumulation of wealth must be the 
first, because without it there can be 
neither taste nor leisure for that acqui- 
sition of knowledge on which, as I shall 
hereafter prove, the progress of civiliza- 
tion depends. Now, it is evident that 
among an entirely ignorant people, the 
rapidity with which wealth is created 
will be solely regulated by the physical 
peculiarities of their country. Ata 
later period, and when the wealth has 
been capitalized, other causes come 
into play; but until this occurs, the 
progress can only depend on two cir- 
cumstances; first on the energy and 
regularity with which labour is con- 
ducted, and secondly on the returns 
made to that labour by the bounty of 
nature. And these two causes are 
themselves the result of physical ante- 
cedents. The returns made to labour 
are governed by the fertility of the soil, 
which is itself regulated partly by the 
admixture of its chemical components, 
partly by the extent to which, from 
rivers or from other natural causes, the 
soil is irrigated, and partly by the heat 
and humidity of the atmosphere. On 
the other hand, the energy and regu- 
larity with which labour is conducted, 
will be entirely dependent on the 
influence of climate. This will display 
itself in two different ways. The first, 
which is a very obvious consideration, 
is, that if the heat is intense, men will 
be indisposed, and in some degree 
unfitted, for that active industry which 
in a milder climate they might willingly 
have exerted. The other consideration, 
which has been less noticed, but is 
equally important, is, that climate 
influences labour not only by enervating 
the labourer or by invigorating him, 
but also by the effect it produces on the 
regularity of his habits. Thus we find 
that no people living in a very northern 
latitude have ever possessed that steady 
and unflinching industry for which the 
inhabitants of temperate regions are 
remarkable. The reason of this be- 
comes clear, when we remember that 
in the more northern countries the 
severity of the weather, and, at some 
seasons, the deficiency of light, render 
it impossible for the people to continue 
their usual out-of-door employments, 
The result iv, that the working-c!asses, 
pv2 
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being compelled to cease from their 
ordinary pursuits, are rendered more 
prone to desultory habits ; the chain of 
their industry is as it were broken, and 
they lose that impetus which long con- 
tinued and uninterrupted practice never 
fails to give. Hence there arises a 
national character more fitful and 
capricious than that possessed by a 
people whose climate permits the 
regular exercise of their ordinary 
industry. Indeed, so powerful is this 
principle, that we may perceive its 
operation even under the most opposite 
circumstances. It would be difficult to 
conceive a greater difference in govern- 
ment, laws, religion, and manners, than 
that which distinguishes Sweden and 
Norway on the one hand, from Spain 
and Portugal on the other. But these 
four countries have one great point in 
common. In all of them, continued 
agricultural industry is impracticable. 
In the two southern countries, labour 
is interrupted by the heat, by the dry- 
ness of the weather, and by the con- 
sequent state of the soil. In the two 
nortbern countries, the same effect is 
produced by the severity of the winter 
and the shortness of the days. The 
consequence is, that these four nations, 
though so different in other respects, 
are all remarkable for a certain insta- 
bility and fickleness of character ;_ pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the more 
regular and settled habits which are 
established in countries whose climate 
subjects the working-classes to fewer 
interruptions, and imposes on them the 
necessity of a more constant and unre- 
mitting employment. 


Looking, then, at the history of 
wealth in its earliest stage, it will 
be found to depend entirely on soil 
and climate,—the soil regulating the 
returns made to any given labour, 
the climate regulating the energy 
and constancy of the labour itself. 
In no country has there been an 
indigenous civilization, unless one 
of these two great physical condi- 
tions has existed in a very favour- 
able form. In Asia and Africa 
there was a fertile soil, causing an 
abundant return; in Europe there 
was a happier climate, causing more 
successful labour. In the former 
cease, as Mr. Buckle well observes, 
the effect depends on the relation 
between the soil and its produce ; 
in other words, the mere operation 
of one part of external nature upon 
another. In the latter case, the 
effect depends on the relation be- 
tween the climate and the labourer ; 
that is, the operation of external 
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nature, not upon itself, but upon 
man. Of these two classes of rela- 
tions, the first, being the less com- 
plicated, is the less liable to dis- 
turbance, and therefore came sooner 


into play. 

After wealth is accumulated, it 
has to be distributed; and Mr. 
Buckle insists that the distribution 
of wealth is, like its creation, go- 
verned entirely by physical laws. 
The proportion in which wealth is 
distributed between the two classes 
of labourers and employers depends 
on the proportion of population to 
the aeteas of the country. But 
— depends on the nature 
and abundance of the food on which 
human life can be supported. Now 
in all countries where the climate 
is hot and the soil is fertile, man 
wants little food, and the food he 
wants being mainly a vegetable food, 
is produced in profusion. In such 
countries, therefore, population is 
forced to its utmost limit, and 
presses on subsistence as closely as 
the structure of the human frame 
will permit. It is in these countries 
that, nature doing so much for man, 
an indigenous civilization is earliest 
commenced; but it is also in these 
countries that civilization is soonest 
arrested, because nature does too 
much, and by fostering the growth 
of population, degrades the mass of 
the inhabitants to a low level, which 
is unfortunately permanent. 

Mr. Buckle shows how this law 
has acted in several countries of the 
world, and no part of his volume is 
more interesting, has a more tho- 
rough air of ability, or shows a 
greater range of accurate learning. 
‘We may pass over his remarks on 
India and Egypt, because the gene- 
ral outline of what he would sa 
may be easily guessed. But his 
observations on America are more 
novel. His position is, that very 
great fertility of soil produces a 
civilization rapid but imperfect. He 
remarks that the two requisites for 
fertility are heat and humidity. 
Now the two centres of American 
civilization, Mexico and Peru, are 
both within little more than twenty 
degrees of the equator. Both are 
moist, and both produce in inex- 
haustible profusion two products on 
which man in a hot climate can easily 
subsist—maize and the banana. In 
Brazil there is also the union of 
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moisture and heat; but the moisture 
is in excess; for the humidity of 
the trade wind is added to that of 
large rivers; and consequently the 
luxuriance of nature is in such ex- 
cess that man is overpowered, and 
cannot overcome the difficulties 
which the enormous wilderness of 
vegetation throws in his path. In 
Mexico and Peru alone were the 
requisites of civilization united, and 
there accordingly a_ civilization 
sprang into existence closely re- 
sembling in its essential features 
the civilizations of India and Egypt. 
In all the great characteristic was 
the same: enormous undertakings 
were executed for the benefit of a 
small governing class by the reck- 

less expenditure of the lives of a 
large governed class, subsisting on 
ee of food obtained almost 
without an effort. 

. No one can read this part of Mr. 
Buckle’s book without finding it 
not only very entertaining, but very 
instructive. But it isa part which, 
more perhaps than any other, makes 
us feel that he does not apply the 
canons of scientific inquiry to his 
own favourite dogmas. If he had 
said that early civilizations were in 
a great measure caused and moulded 
by the abundance of food which was 
ways found to exist in the regions 
which have been their seat, we 
should have nothing to object. But 
he goes a great deal further. He 
says that these civilizations entirely 
depend on certain physical causes, 
which he particularizes; and he offers 
to show, not only that where these 
civilizations have sprung up, these 
causes have been conspicuously at 
work, but also that where these 
causes have been at work, there 
these civilizations have sprung up. 
Now we think a little reflection 
would show that Mr. Buckle has 
done nothing more than to find ex- 
cellent reasons why what has actu- 
ally happened must have happened, 
and that he has not got to any uni- 
versal principle. He knows that 
Mexico and Peru did attain a 
certain pitch of civilization, but we 
feel sure that if he had not known 
this, and had merely known the 
physical geography of the American 
continent, he could not have picked 
out the spots on which civilization 
of the kind referred to would spring 
up exclusively. We should like to 
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know in what respects the island of 
Cuba falls short of Peru in its 
physical capacities. It has moisture, 
it is in the tropics, its ]uxuriance is 
not so great as to overpower man. 
We know that in Peru the most 
surprising efforts were made to 
correct the natural want of moisture 
under which the country laboured, 
and we think that many spots in 
the tropical zone might be found 
where the physical conditions were 
more promising. Mr. Buckle also 
entirely omits to notice China; but 
we do not understand on what 
principle. Surely a very large por- 
tion of China consists of vast fertile 
plains watered by great rivers under 
a burning sun ; anda civilization has 
ee up there, but it is not quite 
the right sort to suit Mr. Buckle’s 
theory. China is accordingly, we 
do not say designedly, omitted. 

The aspects of nature are divisi- 
ble, says Mr. Buckle, intotwo classes ; 
the first class exciting the imagina- 


_ tion, and the other class addressing 


themselves to the understanding. 
Whatever inspires a feeling of 
terror has a special tendency to in- 
flame the imagination. ‘In such 
cases man, contrasting himself with 
the form and majesty of nature, 
becomes painfully conscious of his 
own insignificance.’ All early civi- 
lizations have grown up in scenes 
where nature has thus overawed 
man, and where occasional pheno- 
mena specially stimulative of the 
imagination,—such as earthquakes, 
tempests, hurricanes, and pesti- 
lences—are very frequent and very 
disastrous. And as Mr. Buckle 
observes, among an ignorant people 
there is a direct tendency to as- 
cribe all scrious dangers to super- 
natural intervention ; and a strong 
religious sentiment being thus 
aroused, it constantly happens, not 
only that the danger is submitted 
to, but that it is actually worshipped. 
In Europe, not only are the causes 
which excite the imagination much 
fewer and weaker, but man is pro- 
voked to a contest with nature by 
the circumstances in which he 1s 
placed, and finds himself in many 

oints the conqueror. He conquers 
i his reason, and thus his reason is 
respected as the source of his power, 
and is continually strengthened by 
exercise. 

Mr. Buckle contrasts the salient 
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examples of India and Greece. In 
India, in its religion, its literature, 
and its history, we see the uncon- 
trolled ascendancy of the imagina- 
tion. There is no such thing as a 
— statement in Indian writings. 
verything is grotesque, gigantic, 
impossible. The impassable jungles, 
the boundless deserts, the macces- 
sible mountains of India, made the 
mere truth of commonplace details 
seem trivial and absurd. Accord- 
ingly time and space are made 
nothing of. The holy men of 
ancient times are reported to have 
lived a hundred thousand years, 
and one eminent king had the 
felicity of reigning upwards of 
six million years. In Greece, 
on the contrary, everything is 
small and feeble. There the ten- 
dency of the surrounding phe- 
nomena was, not to inspire fear, but 
to give confidence : the human mind 
was therefore less appalled and less 
superstitious. In Greek mythology, 
man, not nature, was the model; and 
the bare facts of man’s existence 
were sufficient food for the mind of 
the nation to dwell on. Man was 
raised into a god, but still remained 
man unexaggerated, the victor and 
master of nature. Here, again, we 
should have liked some notice of 
China. The physical aspects of 
China resemble those of India 
much more closely than those of 
Greece, but the Chinese are, and 
always have been, incomparably 
less superstitious than the Greeks. 
We may dismiss the influences of 
nature from our consideration, if 
we seek the primary cause of 
civilization, for it is only whennature 
is the handmaid, not the mistress, of 
man that high civilization is possible. 
If this cause is not without man, it 
must be within him. We have 
therefore next to examine the laws 
of the mind of man, to see what in 
them is primary, and what subordi- 
nate. How are we to examine these 
Jaws? Not, says Mr. Buckle, by 
the method of metaphysicians, who 
cannot do more than examine each 
his own mind. The consequence is, 
that one says he finds that he has 
no idea independently of experience, 
another says he finds that he has 
ideas independently of experience : 
and no third party, proceeding by 
the metaphysical method, can arbi- 
trate between them; for he can 
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only look into his own mind, and 
pronounce that he has or has not 
such ideas. This appears to us a 
travestie of metaphysical inquiry. 
A metaphysician does more than 
look into his own mind: he seeks 
confirmation in the minds of others. 
He asks his neighbours to watch 
carefully the processes of their own 
minds, and says they will find that 
what he describes as happening in 
his mind also happens in theirs. The 
grammarian does exactly the same. 
There is no difference between the 
mode in which we arrive at the 
metaphysical notion of cause and 
effect, and the mode in which we 
arrive at the grammatical notion of 
hypothetical moods. If an oppo- 
nent says he is incapable of under- 
standing either, there is an end of 
all argument with him. It is true 
that the limit of verification is un- 
happily soon reached in meta- 
physics. We soon come to steps 
which we trace so very faintly im 
ourown mind, that wecannot be sure 
that when another person traces 
them in his mind, the operation is 
really the same. Language is no 
longer subtle enough to be accurate. 
But this is only a question of degree. 

Not that Mr. Buckle was in the 
least called on to go into the depths 
of metaphysics. He is dealing with 
large masses of complicated facts, 
and can only deal with them in a 
broad, rough way. He is obliged to 
assume a great deal before he can 
begin at all, and we acquiesce in his 
assumptions at once, if they are but 
warranted by a certain deoetn of 
common experience. For instance, 
after he had disposed, according to 
his pleasure, of his butts, the meta- 
physicians, he tells us that the 
mental laws into which we have to 
inquire may be divided into the 
intellectual and the moral, and that 
we have only to decide which of the 
two is the most important. Weare 
content he should make this assump- 
tion, if he pleases, but no one can 
doubt that it is an assumption. A 
critic might object that man’s mind 
is also subject to spirituallaws. To 
this Mr. Buckle might reply either 
that he does not recognise the exist- 
ence of such laws, or that spiritual 
laws are included in moral laws. It 
is most important to know which 
branch of this alternative he adopts; 
but not only does he. not allude to 
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so great and fundamental a ques- 
tion in this part of his work, but 
throughout his volume he never 
uses clear, definite language on a 
matter which is so intimately linked 
with his whole subject. We do 
not gather, after a careful study 
of his work, whether he believes or 
not that man is subject to spiritual 
influences. Sometimes his expres- 
sions lead us to suppose that he 
would positively deny that there is 
any appreciable trace in the world’s 
history of spiritual influence ; some- 
times he falls into the phraseology 
of those who think such influences 
are clearly traceable. The mere 
avoiding of this point seems to give 
a complexion to the whole work. 
For some reason or other the author 
shuns a great mass of most impor- 
tant facts. All moral actions, he 
says, are the results of circum- 
stances. Now a very great many 
readers would think this excluded 
the operation of grace. We do 
not say that it would. It may be 
that the gift of grace follows inva- 
riable laws, as the formation of 
moral habits does laws indiscernible, 
incalculable, but invariable. But if 
Mr. Buckle thinks this is the case, 
he should say so; or else he should 
boldly say that he does not find any 
facts to warrant the notion of grace. 
It is impossible that his book can be 
accepted as strictly scientific, unless 
he will clear up his language on 
this head, and tell us plainly what 
he conceives to be the relation of 
spiritual influences to the progress 
of civilization. 

Mr. Buckle quickly despatches 
the claim which moral laws might 
be supposed to have of a superiority 
over intellectual. Human actions 
are, he says, eminently variable ; 
but the dictates of morals are few, 
invariable, and recognised alike in 
every stage of civilization. The 
intellectual principle is not only 
far more progressive than the moral 
principle, but is also far more per- 
manent in its results. The eflects 
of the most active philanthropy are 
short-lived, but books and records 
preserve for ever the triumph of the 
intellect. Goodness, undirected by 
intellectual ability, is the source of 
positive evil to mankind, and has 
notoriously produced the worst of 
human miseries and human crimes— 
religious persecution. The scourge 
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of war has been mitigated or averted 
by the intellect, not by the dictates of 
the moral instinct. Gunpowder and 
steam, and not increasing humanity 
and charity, have been the chief 
agents in making wars less frequent 
and less barbarous. This is the car- 
dinal dogma of Mr. Buckle’s philo- 
sophy. It is on this foundation that 
his whole theory is based. There is, 
he says, no moral advance, without 
an intellectual advance to precede 
and cause it; and the history of the 
intellect is the history of civilization. 
We will let Mr. Buckle state his 
main position in his own words; and 
we do so the more readily that no 
one can deny it is a very eloquent 
assage, whatever degree of truth 
e may be inclined to attribute to 
the statements contained in it:— 


Tn a great and comprehensive view, 
the changes in every civilized people 
are, in their aggregate, dependent 
solely on three things: first, on the 
amount of knowledge possessed by their 
ablest men ; secondly, on the direction 
which that knowledge takes, that is to 
say, the sort of subjects to which it 
refers; thirdly, and above all, on the 
extent to which the knowledge is dif- 
fused, and the freedom with which it 
pervades all classes of society. 

These are the three great movers of 
every civilized country; and although 
their operation is frequently disturbed 
by the vices or the virtues of powerful 
individuals, such moral feelings correct 
each other, and the average of long periods 
remains unaffected. Owing to causes of 
which we are ignorant, the moral quali- 
ties do, no doubt, constantly vary ; so 
that in one man, or perhaps even in one 
generation, there will be an excess of 
good intentions, in another an excess of 
bad ones. But we have no reason to 
think that any permanent change hag 
been effected in the proportion which 
those who naturally possess good inten- 
tions bear to those in whom bad ones 
seem to be inherent. In what may be 
called the innate and original morals of 
mankind, there is, so far as we are 
aware, no progress. Of the different 
passions with which we are born, some 
are more prevalent at one time, some 
at another ; but experience teaches us 
that, as they are always antagonistic, 
they are held in balance by the force of 
their own opposition. The activity of 
one motive is corrected by the activity 
of another. For to every vice there is a 
corresponding virtue. Cruelty is coun- 
teracted by benevolence ; sympathy is 
excited by suffering ; the injustice of 
some provokes the charity of others; 
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new evils are met by new remedies, and 
even the most enormous offences that 
have ever been known have left behind 
them no permanent impression. The 
desolation of countries and the slaughter 
of men are losses which never fail to be 
repaired, and at the distance of a few 
centuries every vestige of them is 
effaced. The gigantic crimes of Alex- 
ander or Napoleon become after a time 
void of effect, and the affairs of the 
world return to their former level. 
This is the ebb and flow of history, the 
perpetual flux to which by the laws of 
our nature we are subject. Above all 
this, there is a far higher movement ; 
and as the tide rolls on, now advancing, 
now receding, there is, amid its endless 
fluctuations, one thing, and one alone, 
which endures for ever. The actions 
of bad men produce only temporary 
evil, the actions of good men only tem- 
porary good; and eventually the good 
and evil altogether subside, are neutra- 
lized by subsequent generations, ab- 
sorbed by the incessant movement of 
future ages. But the discoveries of 
great men never leave us; they are 
immortal, they contain those eternal 
truths which survive the shock of 
empires, outlive the struggles of rival 
creeds, and witness the decay of succes- 
sive religions, All these have their 
different measures and their different 
standards ; one set of opinions for one 
age, another set for another. They 
pass away like a dream; they are as 
the fabric of a vision, which leaves not 
a rack behind. The discoveries of 
genius alone remain: it is to them we 
owe all that we now have, they are for all 
ages and all times; never young, and 
never old, they bear the seeds of their 
own life ; they flow on in a perennial 
and undying stream ; they are essen- 
tially cumulative, and, giving birth to 
the additions which they subsequently 
receive, they thus influence the most 
distant posterity, and after the lapse of 
centuries produce more effect than they 
were able to do even at the moment of 
their promulgation. 

There are, however, certain influ- 
ences—of which religion, literature, 
and governmentarethechief—which 
might, Mr. Buckle acknowledges, 
be considered as primd facie likely 
to affect civilization more powerfully 
than the pure operations of the in- 
tellect. e accordingly discusses 
the bearing which these influences 
have on his subject-matter. Over 
his remarks on literature and 

overnment we — pass very 
riefly, because, excellent as they 
are, their contents may be in a great 
measure anticipated. It is not dif- 
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ficult to understand that literature 
is but the expression of the private, 
and government is but the expres- 
sion of the public, thoughts of men ; 
and if the intellect is the primary 
regulator of those thoughts, it is 
also the primary regulator of the 
different hone of their expression. 
But religion is a different matter, 
and it is therefore more important to 
examine narrowly what Mr. Buckle 
says; and we think that the pages 
in which Mr. Buckle treats of this 
point deserve more attention than 
any other part of his book, because 
the impression they produce on us 
will affect our judgment of his whole 
method more powerfully than any- 
thing else could do. We will there- 
fore analyse them at length, and 
state the positions of the author as 
nearly as possible in his own lan- 
guage. It is evident, he says, that 
if a people were entirely left to 
themselves, their religion, their 
literature, and their government 
would be, not the causes of their 
civilization, but the effects of it. 
Out of a certain condition of society 
certain results naturally follow. 
These results may no doubt be 
tampered with by some external 
agency ; but if this is not done, it is 
impossible that a highly civilized 
eople, accustomed to reason and to 
sah should ever embrace a reli- 
gion of which the glaring absurdities 
set reason and doubt at defiance. 
A very ignorant people will, by 
virtue of their ignorance, incline 
toward a religion full of marvels, a 
religion which boasts of innumerable 
gods, and which ascribes every oc- 
currence to the immediate authorit 
of those gods. On the other hand, 
people whose knowledge makes 
them better judges of evidence, ‘ and 
who are accustomed to that most 
difficult practice, the practice of 
doubting, will require a religion 
less marvellous and obtrusive, and 
which taxes their credulity less 
heavily. 

We may see (he continues) that 
the degree of purity and fidelity 
with which a nation embraces a re- 
ligion depends, not on the religion 
itself, but on the intellectual stan- 
dard of the people, if we look at the 
reception given to so mild and phi- 
losophic a religion as Christianity 
among ignorant and ferocious 
savages. By strenuous and unre- 
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mitting activity, and frequently by 
promises, and even by actual gifts, 
savage communities are persuaded 
to make a profession of the Christian 
religion ; but such profession is only 
nominal, and it is the ceremonies of 
the religion, not the religion itself, 
which these nations really adopt. 
And if we turn to nations somewhat 
more advanced, we find that, if a 
religion or a philosophy is too much 
in advance of those to whom it is 
offered, it can do no present service, 
but must bide its time until the 
minds of men are ripe for its re- 
ception. Every science and every 
creed has had its martyrs; and 
then, when a few generations pass 
away, there comes a period when 
the very truths which these martyrs 
have upheld are looked on as com- 
monplace facts. The doctrine of 
One God, taught to the Hebrews of 
old, remained for many centuries, 
as Mr. Buckle thinks, wholly in- 
operative. The people to whom it 
was addressed had not yet emerged 
from barbarism, and they were 
therefore unable to raise their minds 
to so elevated a conception. 

The Christian religion, in the 
same way, when preached to the 
barbarian conquerors of the Roman 
world, found them unable to appre- 
ciate it; as also were the great 
mass of the polytheistic inhabitants 
of the Empire. It was soon disco- 
vered that ‘nothing had been really 
effected.’ Society was in that early 
stage in which superstition is inevi- 
table, and in which men, if they do 
not have it in one form, will have 
it in another. The superstition of 
Europe, instead of being diminished, 
was only turned into a fresh channel. 
The new religion was corrupted by 
the old follies. The adoration of 
idols was succeeded by the adoration 
of saints,and Pagan ceremonies were 
established in Christian churches. 

It was found impossible to effect 
even the beginning of a reform until 
the European intellect was in some 
degree aroused from its lethargy. 
The knowledge of men gradually 
advancing, made them indignant at 
superstitions which they had for- 
merly admired. It was at length 
found neéessary to organize a re- 
ligion suited to the altered circum- 
stances of thetime, and Protestantism 
was called into existence. If this 
great movement had been allowed 
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to proceed without interruption, it 
would have overthrown the old 
superstition in every country fitted 
to receive it. According to the 
natural order, all the most civilized 
countries should be Protestant, and 
the less civilized ones Catholic. To 
some extent this is actually the case, 
but in many countries the counter- 
acting influence of the Government 
and the Church came into play, and 
fixed the national religion at the 
particular epoch when that religion 
was in doubt. Since then the 
current of men’s minds has drifted 
away from theology, and the arbi- 
trary arrangements of the sixteenth 
century have been continued to the 
present time. 

But although Catholic nations 
remain Catholic, and Protestant 
nations Protestant, and Europe 
gives little sign of a redistribution 
of the territories allotted to the 
respective creeds, the principle, that 
the greater the development of in- 
tellect the less the superstition, 
cannot fail to hold true. A Pro- 
testant nation may be intellectually 
beneath the level of its religion, and 
a Catholic nation may be above it. 
The consequence will be, that there 
is more superstition in the nation 
holding the less superstitious reli- 
gion, and vice versd. Mr. Buckle 
applies this remark, in a very in- 
structive and original passage on 
the present condition of Scotland 
and France :— 

It would be easy to prove by a wider 
induction, that when, from special, or, 
as they are called, accidental, causes, 
any peuple profess a religion more 
advanced than themselves, it will not 
produce its legitimate effect. The 
superiority of Protestantism over Ca- 
tholicism consists in its diminution of 
superstition and intolerance, and in the 
check which it gives to ecclesiastical 
power. But the experience of Europe 
teaches us, that when the superior reli- 
gion is fixed among an inferior people, 
its superiority is no longer seen. The 
Scotch and the Swedes,—and to them 
might be added some of the Swiss 
cantons,—are less civilized than the 
French, and are therefore more super- 
stitious. This being the case, it avails 
them little, that they have a religion 
better than the French. It avails them 
little, that, owing to circumstances 
which have long since passed away, 
they, three centuries ago, adopted a 
creed to which the force of habit, and 
the influence of tradition, now oblige 
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them to cling. Whoever has travelled 
in Scotland with sufficient attention to 
observe the ideas and opinions of the 
people, and whoever will look into 
Scotch theology, and read the history of 
the Scotch Kirk, and the proceedings of 
the Scotch Assemblies and Consistories, 
will see how little the country has bene- 
fited by its religion, and how wide an 
interval there is between its intolerant 
spirit and the natural tendencies of the 
Protestant Reformation. On the other 
hand, whoever will subject France to a 
similar examination, will see an illiberal 
religion accompanied by liberal views, 
and a creed full of superstitions pro- 
fessed by a people among whom super- 
stition is comparatively rare. 

The simple fact is, that the French 
have a religion worse than themselves ; 
the Scotch have a religion better than 
themselves. The liberality of France is 
as ill suited to Catholicism, as the 
bigotry of Scotland is ill suited to 
Protestantism. In these, asin all similar 
cases, the characteristics of the creed 
are overpowered by the characteristics 
of the people ; and the national faith is, 
in the most important points, altogether 
inoperative, because it does not harmo- 
nize with the civilization of the country 
in which it is established. How idle, 
then, it is to ascribe the civilization to 
the creed ; and how worse than foolish 
are the attempts of government to pro- 
tect a religion, which, if suited to the 
people, will need no protection, and, if 
unsuited to them, will work no good ! 

Before we proceed further, we 
will here anticipate a later portion 
of Mr. Buckle’s volume, in order 
that it may be clearly understood 
what is exactly the character of the 
intellectual operation which is, he 
thinks, the primary agent in pro- 
iy Readers of the work will 

nd the answer to this question 

iven at the commencement of Mr. 

uckle’s seventh chapter. Until 
doubt begins, he says, progress is 
impossible. Although the acquisi- 
tion of fresh knowledge is the neces- 
sary precursor of every step in 
social progress, such acquisition 
must be preceded by a love of 
inquiry, and therefore by a spirit 
of doubt; because without doubt 
there will be no inquiry, and with- 
out inquiry there will be no know- 
ledge. The act of doubting—or, in 
one word, scepticism—is the origi- 
nator, or at all events the necessary 
antecedent, of all progress. ‘ The 
more we examine,’ he enthusias- 
tically exclaims, ‘this great prin- 
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ciple of scepticism, the more dis- 
tinctly shall we see the immense 
part it has played in the progress 
of European civilization. ‘To scep- 
ticism we owe that spirit of inquiry 
which, during the last two centuries, 
has gradually encroached on every 
possible subject ; has reformed every 
department of practical and specu- 
lative knowledge; has weakened 
the authority of the privileged 
classes, and thus placed liberty on 
a surer foundation; has chastised 
the despotism of princes; has re- 
strained the arrogance of the 
nobles; and has even diminished 
the prejudices of the clergy.’ 

Thus, then, we are enabled to 
see clearly what is the fundamental 

osition or assumption on which 
Mtr. Buckle’s work is based. Pro- 
gress is due to the activity of the 
intellect proceeding from the point 
of doubt. (We need scarcely say 
that doubt, not negation, is meant 
by scepticism.) Is this true, and is 
this the whole truth? We are in- 
clined to disagree with Mr. Buckle, 
but we do so with the respect due to 
aman of his great abilities and power 
of thought. We feel how much 
weight is to be attached to a warning 
which he gives his readers, that 
they should remember that he has 
thought over the subject for years, 
and that difficulties, or diverging 
solutions of difficulties, which occur 
to an ordinary critic coming fresh 
to the subject, may reasonably be 
supposed to have long ago occurred 
to, and been rejected by, a man, who 
has given his hfe to pondering over 
the history of civilization. 

But although this consideration 
imposes respect, it does not impose 
silence. We must urge our objec- 
tions for what they are worth. The 
main difficulty we feel is this: How 
does the activity of the intellect 
begin? Mr. Buckle takes up the 
history of civilization at the point 
where scepticism makes itself pro- 
minent. But how did the state of 
things come about on which scep- 
ticism operates, and how is scep- 
ticism itself excited ? 

Mr. Buckle says that religion is 
powerless to produce civilization. 
Now, to take a single instance, it 
seems to us that there are portions 
of modern civilization of the highest 
order which are directly traceable 
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to Christianity. Those two great 
notions, the equality of men as 
moral beings, and the equality of 
the sexes, were surely sana on 
the heart of Europe by the teaching 
of the New Testament. Mr. Buckle 
says truly enough, that the demo- 
eracies of the ancient world were 
essentially oligarehical, because 
knowledge was confined to a few. 
In modern societies there is at 
least a theoretical conviction that 
to no human being should know- 
ledge be entirely denied; and the 
fact that the higher and lower 
elasses share more closely their in- 
tellectual sympathies and opinions 
here than elsewhere, is put forward 
by Mr. Buckle as a main reason 
why he selects England as the 
typical country for his history. 
But evidently the mere awakening 
of the intellect is not enough to 
carry knowledge to any very low 
point in the seale of society. Mere 
scepticism in a few thinkers has 
rather a tendency to shut itself up 
and avoid meddling with the people. 
But Christianity, and in a less de- 
gree all religions, speak to the poor 
as well as the rich. Education be- 
comes a duty—the union of classes 
a matter of instinct. 

If it could be shown that these 
notions, though inherent in Chiris- 
tianity, were only appreciated and 
displayed in activity after the 
growth of scepticism had thrown a 
new light on the religion itself, we 
should then of course come round 
to Mr. Buckle’s position. It is all 
@ question of fact. Certainly we 
must admit that these notions have 
been drawn out into an express 
form, and received a public recogni- 
tion since the seventeenth century, 
to a degree and in a manner unpre- 
cedented in the earlier history of 
Europe. But they were in force 
long before. We will draw atten- 
thon to two points only. The Roman 
law under the Christian emperors 
received several alterations tending 
to equalize the position of the sexes ; 
and so far was this from being an 
intellectual movement, or accom- 
panied by one, that almost every 
change made in Roman law through 
Christian influences impaired the 
Scientific perfection of the system. 
Secondly, the Church broke up 
serfdom in Western Europe by the 
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mere force of those sympathies 
which a sincere belief in an equality 
beyond the grave is calculated to 
inspire. When, then, scepticism 
came, and with it knowledge, the 
way to civilization of a higher kind, 
because involving a greater diffusion 
through all portions of the com- 
munity, was already opened by im- 
fluences not owing to scepticism. 
If this is so, scepticism is not the 
sole cause of modern progress. 

Scepticism was certainly a pro- 
minent agent in breaking up the 
system of the Middle Ages. But 
medieval society was a civilized 
society. It had attained a certain 
point of progress—in some respects 
ahigh one. Pre-eminently its sys- 
tem was a religious one, and it is a 
tendency of religious systems to get 
into a hard fixed form, from which 
it is difficult for man to escape. The 
medizval civilization was imperfect, 
but still it was civilization; and its 
religious character, which had been 
a cause of its existence, was also a 
eause of its imperfection. To say 
that scepticism is the cause of pro- 
gress, is to overlook all the progress 
attained before scepticism comes 
into play. And granting that scep- 
ticism was a source of new impetus, 
and carried the general progress a 
stage further, we may ask how 
scepticism itself arose. How was 
the European mind prepared for 
Luther and Erasmus? The Re- 
formation was not a sudden burst 
of intellectual energy for which 
nothing had prepared an opening. 
While the medieval system was m 
full sway, causes had been at work 
to control and terminate it. Were 
these causes purely intellectual ? 

In England we may trace three 
influences at work to render the 
Reformation possible and certain, 
none of which can be called intel- 
lectual, or at any rate they cannot 
be said to have had any direct re- 
ference to the sceptical operation of 
the intellect. There was the good 
sense :nd practical skill in the con- 
duct of affairswhich constantly urged 
English kings and statesmen to with- 
stand the claims of the Church, and 
prevent the formation of animperium 
tw imperio, certain to make good 
and eflivient government impossible, 
Secondly, there was the recoil of 
the moral sense of the people against 
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the luxuries, vices, and corruptions 
of the Church—a recoil displayed 
so strongly at the close of the four- 
teenth century. Thirdly, there was 
the spirit of adventure, the appeals 
to the imagination, and the religious 
wish to spread the light of Christian 
truth, which impelled men to gain a 
knowledge of different parts of the 
earth, and thus obtain that percep- 
tion of the variety of phenomena 
which, by provoking comparisons, 
lays the foundation of doubt. This 
is not at all an exhaustive list; 
numberless other agencies were at 
work. But these suffice, we think, 
to show that what Mr. Buckle calls 
the ‘awakening of the European 
intellect from its lethargy,’ had 
ascertainable causes of a nature 
other than intellectual. Not only, 
then, is a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion attained without scepticism, but 
the causes which carry civilized man 
beyond this stage are not wholly 
intellectual. 

And if the point at which Mr. 
Buckle begins is arbitrary, so also 
is the point at as stops. 
Scepticism may be only a temporary 
instrument of progress. It is the 
instrument by which we attain pre- 
cision of thought, and that thought 
should be precise is a wonderful gain, 
and one that gives the modern world 
an insontestanto superiority over the 
Middle Ages. But thought may be 
something more than precise; it 
may be constructive. In one sense, 
precision is the basis of constructive- 
ness, for construction is worthless 
unless precision has been attained. 
So a knowledge of grammar may be 
said to be the basis of a good style, 
for a person cannot compose well 
who makes grammatical blunders. 
But a good style involves something 
more than grammatical correctness, 
and we cannot believe that the 
adoption of a rigid method of inquiry 
exhausts the achievements of the 
human intellect. 

We cannot therefore agree with 
Mr. Buckle, that scepticism is the 
key to all civilization. But we 
quite admit, that if we take only a 
section of the progress of civilization, 
and look at the history of Western 
Europe for the last three hundred 
years, then unquestionably the spirit 
of inquiry ian heen, at once the most 
distinguishing feature, and the con- 
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tinuous origin of progress. If we 
might consider that Mr. Buckle has 
virtually meant only to take a part 
of his nominal subject, and intends 
not to look at civilization as a whole, 
but to take a certain number of 
centuries, and show us the general 
aspect of social action during them, 
and the influences most powerfully 
at work, we have no point of 
disagreement with him. e will 
assume this to be the issue of the 
argument, and then we have nothing 
to do but to show how he attains 
and turns to account this limited 
but unimpugnable position. When 
once we come to the details of his 
work we have little to do but to 
give a sketch of matter both new 
and true, and to express our admi- 
ration of the workmanship and the 
workman. 

Mr. Buckle traces at considerable 
length the progress which the scep- 
tica —_ has made in England 
since the great movement of the six- 
teenthcentury began. He showshow 
the progress first manifested itself 
in the region of theology, and follows 
the several steps which intervened 
between theearly Anglicanreformers 
and the divines of the last century 
—between Jewel and Warburton. 
Stages of advance are marked by the 
respective names of Jewel, Hooker, 
Chillingworth, and Burnet. This 
sketch of the advance of theological 
thought is very interesting, and 
shows the author in his most rene 
able light. After the point of free 
discussion was once gained, theology 
ceased in any great degree to in- 
terest the English nation ; and cer- 
tainly it is a curious confirmation of 
much of Mr. Buckle’s main argu- 
ment, that since the sceptical spirit 
(by which, we repeat, we mean the 
spirit of honest inquiry) has ceased 
in any great degree to work in the 
field of theology in England, not 
only has theology been stationary, 
but freedom in theology has actually 
lost ground. The theology of 
England is less frank, and manly, 
and true now than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. Intolerance has 
revived ; narrow ignorance lifts up 
its head again, and party spirit 1s 
triumphant. 

Mr. Buckle proceeds to trace the 
parallel course of freedom in the 
sphere of politics, and in a remark- 
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able e points out how forcibly 
the isle of the time manifested 
itself, even under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, when the 
legislature of Charles II. introduced 
wise and salutary measures of legal 
reform. The course of English 
liberty received a severe check in the 
long reign of George III., and Mr. 
Buckle finds a vent for his powers 
of abuse in describing the views and 
conduct of that monarch. Perhaps 
he overrates the personal influence 
of the king himself, but the general 
fact of the reaction is indisputable. 
A lively and striking picture is 
drawn of the efforts made at the close 
of last century to subjugate English 
liberty, and facts are grouped toge- 
ther which show the serious peril 
through which our constitution then 
passed. Those who have read Lord 
Campbell's Life of Lord Kenyon, re- 
eently published, will remember 
plenty of corroborative matter. 
Generally, we may say, that the 
English part of Mr. Buckle’s book 
is full of the happiest augury for the 
success and interest of the main 
portion of his great undertaking. 
From England the author turns 
to France, and there the history of 
the sixteenth century soon carries 
him to Henry IV., who is with him 
an especial favourite, because he 
‘made small account of those theolo- 
ical disputes which his predecessors 
d thought of paramount impor- 
tance.’ He published the celebrated 
Edict of Nantes only five years after 
he had solemnly abjured Protest- 
antism, and ‘if we look at its general 
success, and at the cessation of 
religious war which followed it, we 
cannot fail to perceive that it was 
part of a vast movement in which 
the people themselves participated.’ 
This was the sceptical movement 
represented by Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and Charron, But this movement 
produced at last a man of more 
influence than any of these, and of 
practical weight hardly, if at all, 
inferior to that of Henry IV. It 
furnished the guiding principle of 
the policy of Richelieu. Mr. 
Buckle’s sketch of Richelieu, of the 
place he held in French history, of 
the aims which he set before him, 
and the method he followed in pur- 
suing, is beyond praise. It was 
Richelieu who broke the spirit and 
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humbled the power of the French 
clergy. On the foreign relations of 
his country he erected a new 
standard of action. Before his time 
the rulers of France, in order to 
punish their Protestant subjects, had 
not hesitated to demand the aid of 
Catholic Spain. Richelieu laid it 
down as a principle, that in matters 
of State, no Catholic ought to prefer 
a Spaniard to a French Protestant. 
He went further. He aided the 
Lutherans against the Emperor of 
Germany, and the Calvinists against 
the King of Spain. He threw the 
highest civil and military offices open 
to Protestants. Unfortunately, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckle, the Protes- 
tant clergy were too much elated 
with success, too presumptuous, and 
too bigoted not to see that their 
real strength lay in the promotion 
of tolerance. They would not accept 
the peace offered them, and stimu- 
lated. the zeal of their flocks until 
their resistance to the State and 
hatred of Catholics issued in the 
fatal siege of Rochelle. Theological 
animosities then subsided for a time, 
and civil war ensued in the great 
days of the Fronde, when ‘was seen, 
for the first time in France, an 
arduous struggle by human beings, 
avowedly for human purposes—a 
war waged by men who sought, not 
to enforce their opinions, but to 
increase their liberty.’ The his- 
torian naturally pauses to ask, why 
did not the struggle issue in France 
as it did in England: why did the 
French fight like the Parliamentary 
heroes of our country, only in 
order to sink into the slaves of 
Louis XIV.? The answer to this 
is to be found in the presence and 
overpowering influence in France of 
what Mr. Buckle calls ‘The Pro- 
tective Spirit.’ 

a the protective spirit Mr. 
Buckle means the spirit which 
— bodies, persons, or classes 

aving authority, to look on that 
authority as all-sufficient, and as 
extending over the whole conduct, 
life, and situation of those placed in 
a position subordinate to their own. 
The two great centres of this spirit 
in medieval and modern Europe, 
have been the aristocracy and the 
clergy. From their control the 
ordinary lay plebeian has gradually 
and with difficulty emancipated 
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we rejoice in this emancipation, and 
recognise that as nations get older 
and governments wiser, the govern- 
ment will be sure, if it is wise, to 
interfere less and less with the 
actions of individuals. But Mr. 
Buckle appears to us to think that 
the protective spirit was always a 
mistake, and the clergy and aristo- 
cracy burdens and nuisances from 
the beginning. This is part of the 
same theory of civilization which 
runs through his whole work—that 
all is worthless, and in fact barbarous, 
until a certain point is reached; 
and as it is part of a general theory, 
we will not state our objections, 
which are very obvious, to the 
statement respecting the authorities 
of the Middle Ages. Undoubtedly 
the protective spirit seized France 
with much fiercer grasp than 
England ; and no historical inquiry 
can be more interesting than that 
which examines how this happened. 
We may, in passing, observe that 
Mr. Buckle treats with signal and 
surprising contempt the notion that 
race makes any difference, and that 
a Frenchman is born with a greater 
love of being governed than an 
Englishman. He even goes so far 
as, if not to deny, at least to express 
a strong doubt as to the existence 
of hereditary virtues and vices ; and 
although we should have thought 
that the balance of evidence incon- 
testably proves their existence, we 
are forced to attach considerable 
weight to any opinion pronounced 
by Mr. Buckle on a physical fact. 
His ‘knowledge of physical science 
is so great, and his power of hand- 
ling physical facts, and the evidence 
on which they rest, is so manifest, 
that we hesitate to express any dif- 
ference from him, unless warranted 
by a long and conscientious exami- 
nation of the phenomena. 

Mr. Buckle points out that the 
chief reason why the wars of the 
Fronde failed to liberate France, 
was that they were really nothing 
more than a struggle between the 
sections of the aristocracy. In 
England the Great Rebellion was a 
struggle between classes—between 
the Crown and aristocracy on the 
one side, and the people on the 
other. But in France the people 
only followed the banners of dif- 
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ferent noblemen; and when the 
opposing nobles were won over by 
the intrigues and promises of the 
Court, the contest was at an end. 
The French aristocracy had at that 
time reached the point in the career 
of an aristocracy when, although 
the strength and spirit of the indi- 
viduals are not decayed, their minds 
have become narrowed and fixed on 
the mere vanities of their order. 
It requires numberless counter. 
balancing influences to prevent an 
aristocracy becoming absorbed in 
minute points of etiquette, dis- 
tinction, rivalry, and decorations. 
The leaders of the Fronde were not 
proof against temptations addressed 
to this, their unguarded side; and 
the Court first bought them over, 
and then trampled on them. Having 
spoken generally of the tastes and 
follies of the French nobility, Mr. 
Buckle sums up the reason of their 
subjugation, and notices the frivoli- 
ties to which they were devoted in 
the following spirited and impressive 
passage :-— 

These were the subjects which occu- 
pied the minds, and wasted the energies, 
of the French nobles, while their 
country was distracted by civil war, 
and while questions were at issue of the 
greatest importance,—questions con- 
cerning the -liberty of the nation, and 
the reconstruction of the government. 
It is hardly necessary to point out how 
unfit such men must have been to head 
the people in their arduous struggle, 
and how immense was the difference 
between them and the leaders of the 
great English Rebellion. The causes 
of the failure of the Fronde are, indeed, 
obvious, when we consider that its 
chiefs were drawn from that very class 
respecting whose tastes and feelings 
some evidence has just been given. 
How that evidence might be almost 
indefinitely extended, is well known to 
readers of the French memoirs of the 
seventeenth century,—a class of works 
which, being mostly written either by the 
nobles or their adherents, supplies the 
best materials from which an opinion 
may be formed. In looking into these 
authorities, where such matters are 
related with a becoming sense of their 
importance, we find the greatest difli- 
culties and disputes arising as to who 
was to have an arm-chair at court ; who 
was to be invited to the royal dinners, 
and who was to be excluded from 
them ; who was to be kissed by the 
queen, and who was not to be kissed 
by her ; who should have the first seat 
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in church ; what the proper proportion 
was between the rank of different 
persons, and the length of the cloth on 
which they were allowed to stand ; 
what was the dignity a noble must have 
attained, in order to justify his entering 
the Louvre in a coach; who was to 
have precedence at coronations ; whether 
all dukes were equal, or whether, as 
some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, 
having once possessed the sovereignty 
of Sedan, was superior to the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, who had never 
possessed any sovereignty at all; 
whether the Duke de Beaufort ought or 
ought not to enter the council-chamber 
before the Duke de Nemours, and 
whether, being there, he ought to sit 
above him. These were the great ques- 
tions of the day: while, as if to exhaust 
every form of absurdity, the most 
serious misunderstandings arose as to 
who should have the honour of giving 
the king his napkin as he ate his meals, 
and who was to enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of helping on the queen with 
her shift, 

Every one knows how Sey 
Louis XIV. established the trium 
of the protective spirit, and how he 
condensed his opinion of himself 
and France into the famous saying, 
L’ Etat c'est moi. Mr. Buckle does 
not pretend to trace the manner or 
the extent of this triumph through 
every detail, but he devotes his 
principal attention to the effect of 
the protective spirit on literature 
during the long reign of Louis XIV. 
The Grand Monarque breathed the 
balmy breath of his favour on the 
wits and poets of his time, and the 
consequence was, that wit and 
poetry were dried up at the roots. 
All the names in Letters which have 
made this epoch of French history 
illustrious, are to be placed in the 
first half of the reign of Louis XIV. 
The last half was as dull as it was 
despotic. Mr. Buckle goes through 
the evidence which establishes this 
with his usual clearness and com- 
pleteness, and he then passes to a 
digression on the general subject of 
the alliance between the intellectual 
and the governing classes. The 
reasoning of the digression is most 
excellent, wise, and powerful. He 
establishes what in England may be 
considered as practically an accepted 
fact, that intellect has everything to 
lose by being fostered and patro- 
nized by the State. When books 
are written to order they cannot be 
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great, and soon greatness deserts 
altogether those even that have 
once written greatly, and the power 
of writing well vanishes with the 
wish to write freely. Practically 
this is recognised in England, but 
every now and then a theorist 
arises who, anxious for the success 
of some favourite study or hobby of 
his own, sings the praises of State 
encouragement, and sighs for the 
beneficence of a paternal govern- 
ment. We are sorry to see that 
Mr. Ruskin has lately, in his 
lectures at Manchester, if the sum- 
maries in the newspapers may be 
trusted, given in his adhesion to 
this dangerous delusion. We entreat 
every Englishman who is not clear 
on the point, or who feels that he 
could not give good reason for a 
conviction which the traditional 
wisdom of the country has instilled 
into him, to read the masterly dis- 
sertation of Mr. Buckle on this 
subject. 

In the concluding portions of his 
volume, Mr. Buckle traces how, in 
France, the influence of the protec- 
tive spirit was broken through, so 
far as concerned the power of the 
clergy and the aristocracy, the still 
more dangerous power of bureau- 
cracy being unfortunately not only 
left untouched but strengthened 
and exalted. In other words, Mr. 
Buckle has sketched the antece- 
dents of the French Revolution. 
The subject is one so vast and so in- 
teresting that we will not enter on it 
here, where our space would forbid 
us to enter on it at length. There 
are, however, two points in Mr. 
Buckle’s sketch which, if not abso- 
lutely new, are treated by him with 
so much greater knowledge and 
research than they have ever been 
treated before, as to seem now 
treated for the first time. The two 
points to which we allude are, the 
influence of English literature on 
the French chickens of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the great pro- 
gress made by the French in the 
latter part of the century in physical 
science. The method of physical 
science being the method so dear to 
Mr. Buckle as the great creation of 
what he calls scepticism, he dwells 
with delight on the proof which he 
thus elicits, that a pean is a@ 
sceptical age. The learning shown 
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in the résumé given of the writin 
of the French physicists is astonish- 
ing. We do not pretend to be 
able to measure its accuracy, but 
the general character which Mr. 
Buckle establishes in his book is so 
completely that of a man who knows 
what accuracy means, and practises 
what he knows, that we can accept 
his facts without much hesitation. 
We will give one passage from this 
last part of the work to show the 
range of Mr. Buckle’s knowledge, 
and the easy, pleasant way in which 
he brings it in. It is by no means 
a picked passage, and occupies only 
a small part of the whole space 
in which the influence of English 
literature is discussed, but no one 
could have written it but a man 
of great information and literary 
power :— 

There are, in fact, few things in 
history so instructive, as the extent to 
which France was influenced by this 
new pursuit. Even those who took 
part in actually consummating the 
revolution, were moved by the prevail- 
ing spirit. The English language was 
familiar to Carra, Dumouriez, Lafayette, 
and Lanthénas. Camille Desmoulins 
had cultivated his mind from the same 
source. Marat travelled in Scotland as 
well as in England, and was so pro- 
foundly versed in our language, that he 
wrote two works in it ; one of which, 
called The Chains of Slavery, was after- 
wards translated into French. Mira- 
beau is declared by a high authority to 
have owed part of his power to a careful 
study of the English constitution ; he 
translated not only Watson's History of 
Philip IT., but also some parts of 
Milton ; andit is said that when he was 
in the National Assembly, he delivered, 
as his own, passages from the speeches 
of Burke. Mounier was well acquainted 
with our language, and with our poli- 
tical institutions both in theory and in 
practice ; and in a work, which exercised 
considerable influence, he proposed for 
his own country the establishment of 
two chambers, to form that balance of 
power of which England supplied the 
example. The same idea, derived 
from the same source, was advocated by 
Le Brun, who was a friend of Mounier's, 
and who, like him, had paid attention 
to the literature and government of the 
English people. Brissot knew English ; 
he had studied in London the working 
of the English institutions, and he him- 
self mentions that, in his treatise on 
criminal law, he was mainly guided by 
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the course of English legislation. Con- 
dorcet also proposed as a model, our 
system of criminal jurisprudence, which, 
bad as it was, certainly surpassed that 
possessed by France. Madame Roland, 
whose position, as well as ability, made 
her one of the leaders of the democratic 
party, was an ardent student of the 
language and literature of the English 
people. She too, moved by the uni- 
versal curiosity, came to our country ; 
and, as if to show that persons of every 
shade and of every rank were actuated 
by the same spirit, the Duke of Orleans 
likewise visited England ; nor did his 
visit fail to produce its natural results. 
‘It was,’ said a celebrated writer, ‘in 
the society of London that he acquired 
ataste for liberty; and it was on his 
return from there that he brought into 
France a love of popular agitation, a 
contempt for his own rank, and a fami- 
liarity with those beneath him.’ 


We must now leave without 
further comment this most impor- 
tant and interesting work. ad 
Mr. IT ckle published in detached 
essays his dissertations on the ‘ In- 
fluence of Nature,’ ‘The Progress 
of Liberty in England,’ ‘ The Con- 
trasts between the Histories of 
England and France,’ and ‘The 
Antecedents of the French Revo- 
lution,’ popular reputation would 
have pointed him out at once as one 
of the first writers of the day. But 
his aim is much higher. He wishes 
to view history as a whole. This 
necessarily separates him from 
popular sympathy. If there is any- 
thing which an ordinary English 
reader wishes less than another, it 
is to view history asa whole. But 
Mr. Buckle will, we venture to pro- 
phesy, become an educator of his 
countrymen. It will be long 
before even well-read and well- 
taught men come to look upon the 
facts of human life as shaped by a 
great design, and moulded upon an 
unalterable plan. But Mr. Buckle’s 
book is a great step, and every year 
will add to its readers and its in- 
fluence. We disagree with parts of 
the theory on which the book is 
written. But the largeness of mind 
with which the theory is conceived, 
is far more valuable and instructive 
than the theory itself. The more we 
read Mr. Buckle’s book, the more, 
in spite of all its faults, we think 
it is to be studied and “—- ew 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


A Tale of the War. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &e. 


Crartrer XXXVI. 
‘THE FRONT.’ 


MAN has been variously defined 
philosophers as a cooking 
animal (the truth of this definition, 
unless when applied to our Gallic 
neighbours, I stoutly contest), as a 
reasoning animal (this likewise will 
hardly hold water), as a self-clothing 
animal, as an omnivorous one, as an 
unfeathered biped, and as an im- 
proved specimen of the order of 
Simize without the tail! None of 
these definitions will I accept as 
expressing exactly the conditions 
and necessities of our species. I 
believe man to be an animal fed on 
excitement—the only one in creation 
that without that pabulum, in some 
shape or another, languishes, be- 
comes torpid, and loses its noblest 
energies both of mind and body. 
Why do men drink, quarrel, gamble, 
and waste their substance in riotous 
living? Why does Satan, accord- 
ing to good Dr. Watts, always 
o work ‘ for idle hands to do?’ 
Why, but because man must have 
excitement. If he have no safety- 
valve for his surplus energies in the 
labour which earns his daily bread, 
they will find vent through some 
other channel, either for good or 
evil, according to his bias one way 
or the other. There is no such 
thing as repose on the face of the 
earth; ‘push on—keep moving,’ 
such is the motto of humanity. If 
we are not making we must be 
marring, but we cannot sit still. 
How else do we account for the 
proverbial restlessness of the sailor 
when he has been a few weeks 
ashore? How else can we conceive 
it possible for a rational being, 
whilst enjoying the luxuries and 
liberty of a landsman’s existence, to 
pine for the hardships, the restraint, 
the utter discomfort which every 
one must necessarily experience on 
board ship? How, except upon 
this principle, can we understand 
the charm of a soldier’s life, the 
cheering influence of a campaign P 
It is most unnatural to like rigid 
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discipline, short rations, constant 
anxiety, and unremitting toil. A 
wet greatcoat on the damp earth is 
a bad substitute for a four-post bed, 
with thick blankets, and clean sheets 
not innocent of the warming-pan. 
A tent is a miserable dwelling-place 
at the best of times, and is only just 
preferable to the canopy of heaven 
in very hot or very cold, or very 
windy or very wet weather. There 
is small amusement in spending the 
livelong night in sleepless watching 
for an enemy, and little satisfaction 
in being surprised by the same 
about an hour before dawn. It is 
annoying to be starved, it is irritat- 
ing to be frightened, it is uncom- 
fortable to be shot,—yet are all 
these casualties more or less inci- 
dental to the profession of arms; 
and still the recruiting sergeant 
flaunts his bunch of ribbons in every 
market town throughout merry 
England, and still the bumpkin 
takes the shilling, and sings in beery 
strains, ‘ Huzza for the life of a 
soldier !’ 

And I too had tasted of the fierce 
excitement of strife—had drunk of 
the stimulating draught which, like 
some bitter tonic, creates a constant 
craving for more—had been taught 
by the influence of custom and com- 
panionship to loathe the quiet 
dreamy existence which was my 
normal state, and to long for the 
thrill of danger, the variety and 
unholy revelry of war. 

So I returned with Ropsley to 
the Crimea. I had small difficulty 
in obtaining leave from Omar Pasha 
to resign, at least for a time, my 
appointment on his personal staff. 

‘They are queer fellows, my 
adopted countrymen,’ said his High- 
ness, in his dry, humorous manner, 
and with his quaint smile, ‘and the 
sooner you get out of the way, 
friend Egerton, the better. I shall 
be asked all sorts of questions about 
you myself; and if you stay here, 
why, the nights are dark and the 
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streets are narrow. Some fine 
morning it might be difficult to 
wake you, and nobody would be a 
bit the wiser. Our Turk has his 
eculiar notions about the laws of 
nonour, and he cannot be made to 
comprehend why he should risk his 
own life in taking yours. Besides, 
he is ridiculously sensitive about 
his women, particularly with a Chris- 
tian. Had you been a good Mus- 
sulman, now, Egerton, it could have 
been easily arranged. You might 
have bought the lady, got drunk on 
champagne with old Papoosh Pasha, 
and set up a harem of your own. 
Why don’t you become a convert, 
as I did? ‘The process is short, the 
faith simple, the practice satisfac- 
tory. Think it over, my good Inter- 
preter, think it over. Bah! in ten 
minutes you would be as good a 
Massulman as I am, and better.’ 
And his Highness laughed, and bid 
me ‘ Good-bye,’ for he had a good 
deal upon his hands just then, being 
on the eve of marriage with his fifth 
wife, a young lady twelve years 
of age, daughter to his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan,and bringing her 
husband a magnificent dowry of 
jewels, gold, and horses, in addition 
to many broad and fertile acres in 
Anatolia, not to mention a beautiful 
kiosk near Scutari and a stately 
palace on the Bosphorus, without 
which adventitious advantages she 
might perhaps have hardly suc- 
ceeded in winning the heart of so 
experienced a warrior as Omar 
Pasha. 

Thus it was that I found myself 
one broiling sunny morning leaning 
over the side of a transport just then 
dropping her anchor in Balaclava 

ay. 

The scorching rocks frowned 
down on the scorching sea; the 
very planks on the deck glistened 
with the heat. There was no shade 
on land, and not a breath of air 
ruffled the shining bosom of the 
water. The harbour was full, aye, 
choked with craft of every rig and 
every tonnage; whilst long wicked- 
looking steamers and huge unwieldy 
troop-ships dotted the surface of 
the land-locked bay. The union- 
jack trailed idly over our stern, the 
men were all on deck, gazing with 
eager faces on that shore which 
combined for them the realities of 
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history with the fascinations of ro- 
mance. Young soldiers were they, 
mostly striplings of eighteen and 
twenty summers, with the smooth 
cheeks, fresh colour, and stalwart 
limbs of the Anglo-Saxon race—too 
good to fill a trench! And yet 
what would be the fate of at least 
two-thirds of that keen light-hearted 
draft? Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 
Many a time has it made my heart 
ache to see a troop-ship ploughing 
relentlessly onward with os living 
freight to ‘ the front’—many a time 
have I recalled Asop’s fable, and 
the footprints that were all towards 
the lion’s den—many a time have I 
thought how every unit there in red 
was himself the centre of a little 
world at home; and of the grey heads 
that would tremble, and the loving 
faces that would pale in peaceful 
villages far away in England, when 
no news came from foreign parts of 
‘our John,’ or when the unrelenting 
Gazette arrived at last and pro- 
claimed, as too surely it would, that 
he was coming back ‘never, never 
no more.’ 

Boom !—there it is again! Every 
eye lightens at that dull, distant 
sound. Every man’s pulse beats 
quicker, and his head towers more 
erect, for he feels that he has arrived 
at the real thing at last. No sham 
fighting is going on over yonder, 
not two short leagues from where 
he stands—no mock bivouac at 
Chobham, nor practice in Woolwich 
Marshes, nor meaningless pageant 
in the Park: that iron voice carries 
death upon its every accent. For 
those in the trenches it is a mere 
echo—the unregarded consequence 
that necessarily succeeds the fierce 
rush of a round shot or the wicked 
whistle of a shell; but for us here 
at Balaclava, it is one of the pulsa- 
tions of England’s life-blood—one 
of the ticks, so to speak, of that 
great Clock of Doom which points 
ominously to the downfall of the 
beleaguered town. 

Boom! Yes, there it is again; 
you cannot forget why you are here. 

Jay and night, sunshine and storm, 
scarce five minutes elapse in the 
twenty-four hours without remind- 
ing you of the work in hand. You 
ride out from the camp for your 
afternoon exercise, you go down to 
Balaclava to buy provisions, or you 
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canter over to the monastery at St. 
‘George’s, to visit a sick comrade— 
the iron voice tolls on. In the glare 
of noon, when everything else seems 
drowsy in the heat, and the men 
lie dewn exhausted in the suffocating 
trenches—the iron voice tolls on. 
In the calm of evening, when the 
breeze is hushed and still, and the 
violet sea is sleeping in the twilight 
—the iron voice tolls on. So when 
the flowers are opening in the 
morning, and the birds begin to 
sing, and reviving nature, fresh and 
.dewy, seems to scatter health and 
peace and goodwill over the earth— 
the iron voice tolls on. Nay, when 
you wake at midnight in your tent 
from a dream of your far-away 
home—oh! what a different scene 
to this!—tired as you may be, ere 
you have turned to sleep once more, 
you hear it again. es, at mid- 
night as at noon, at morn as at 
evening, every day and all day long, 
Death is gathering his harvest— 
and the iron voice tolls on. 

‘Very slack fire they seem to be 
keeping up in the front,’ yawns out 
Ropsley, who has just joined me on 
deck, and to whom the siege and all 
its accessories are indeed nothing 
new. Many a long and weary 
month has he been listening to that 
sound; and what with his own ideas 
on the subject, and the information 
a naturally acute intellect has ac- 
en touching the proceedings of 
the besiegers, his is indeed a fami- 
liarity which ‘ breeds contempt.’ 

‘Any news from the camp?’ he 
shouts out to a middy in a man-of- 
war's boat passing under our stern. 
The middy, a thorough specimen of 
an English boy, with his round 
laughing face and short jacket, 


stands up to reply. 
‘Another sortie! No end of 


fellows killed; and they say the 
Malakhoff is blown up.’ 


Our young soldiers listen eagerly 


to the news. They have heard and 
read of the Malakhoff for many 
a day, and though their ideas of 
the nature and appearance of that 
work are probably of a somewhat 
confused description, they are all 
athirst for intelligence, and prepared 
to swallow everything connected 
with the destruction of that or an 

other of the defences with a faith 
that is, to say the least of it, a sad 
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temptation to the laughter-loving 
informant. 

A middy, though from some or- 
ganic cause of which I am ignorant, 
is always restless and impatient 
towards the hour of noon; and our 
friend plumps down once more in 
the stern of his gig, and bids his 
men ‘ give way ;’ for the sun is by 
this time high in the heavens; so 
we take our places in the ship's 
boat which our own captain politely 
provides for us, and avoiding the 
confusion of a disembarkation of 
men and stores, Ropsley, Bold, and 
I leap ashore at Balaclava, unen- 
cumbered save by the slender allow- 
ance of luggage which a campaign 
teaches the most luxurious to deem 
sufficient. 

Ashore at Balaclava! What a 
scene of hurry and crowding and 
general confusion it is! Were it 
not that every second individual is 
in uniform and bearded to the 
waist, it would appear more like 
the mart of some peaceful and com- 
mercial sea-port, than the threshold 
of a stage on which is being fought 
out to the death one of the fiercest 
and most obstinate struggles which 
history has to record on her blood- 
stained pages. There are no women, 
yet the din of tongues is perfectly 
deafening. Hurrying to and fro, 
doing as little work with as much 
labour as possible, making immense 
haste with small speed, and vocife- 
rating incessantly at the top of their 
voices, Turks and Tartars, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Ionians, all ac- 
costed by the burly English soldier 
under the generic name of ‘ Johnny,’ 
are flitting aimlessly about, and 
wasting her Majesty’s stores in a 
manner that would have driven the 
late Mr. Hume frantic. Here a 
trim sergeant of infantry, clean and 
orderly, despite his war-worn looks 
and patched garmenis, drives before 
him a couple of swarthy nonde- 
scripts, clad in frieze, and with wild 
elf-locks protruding over their jut- 
ting foreheads, and twinkling Tartar 
eyes. They stagger under huge 
sacks of meal, which they are carry- 
ing to yonder storehouse, with a 
sentry pacing his short walk at the 
door. The sacks have been far- 
nished by contract, so the seams 
are badly sewn; and the meal, like- 
wise furnished by contract, and of 
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inferior quality, is rapidly escaping, 
to leave a white track in the mud, 
also a contract article, and of the 
deepest, stickiest, and most enduring 
quality. The labours of the two 
porters will be much lightened ere 
they reach their destination; but 
this is of less moment, inasmuch as 
the storehouse to which they are 
proceeding is by no means water- 
tight, and the first thunderstorm 
that sweeps in from the Black Sea 
is likely much to damage its con- 
tents. It is needless to add that 
this edifice of thin deal planks has 
been constructed by. contract for 
the use of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

A little further on, a train of 
mules, guided by .a motley crowd 
of every nation under heaven, and 
commanded by an. officer in_ the 
workmanlike uniform of the Land 
Transport, is winding slowly up the 
hill.. They have emerged from a 
perfect sea of mud, which even at 
this dry season shows not the least 
tendency to barden into consistency, 
and they will probably arrive at the 
front in about four hours, with the 
loss of a third only of their cargo, 
consisting of sundry munitions which 
were indispensable last week, and 
might have been of service the day 
before yesterday, but the occasion 
for which has now passed away for 
ever. 

A staff officer on a short sturdy 
pony gallops hastily by, exchanging 
a nod as he passes with a beardless 
cornet of Dragoons, whose English 
charger presents a curious study of 
the anatomy of a horse. He pulls 
up for an instant to speak to Ropsley, 
and the latter turns to me and says, 

‘Not, so bad as I feared, Vere. 
It was a mere sortie, after all, and 
we drove them back very hand- 
somely, with small loss on our side. 
The only officer killed was young 

, and he was dying, poor fellow! 
at any rate, of dysentery.’ 

This is the news of the day here, 
and the trenches form just such a 
subject of conversation before Sebas- 
topol as does the weather in a 
country house in England—a topic 
never new, but never entirely worn 
out. 

Side by side, Ropsley and myself 
are journeying up the hill towards 
the front. A sturdy bit-man has 
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been in daily expectation of his 
master’s return, and has brought 
his horses down to meet him, It 
is indeed a comfort to be again in 
an English saddle—to have the 
lengthy, powerful frame of an En- 
glish horse under one—and to hear 
the homely, honest accents of a 
provincial English tongue. When 
a man has been long amongst 
foreigners, and en serving 
with foreign troops, it is like being 
at home again to once more 
within the lines of a British army ; 
and to add to the pleasure of our 
ride, although the day is clondless 
and insufferably hot in the valleys, 
there is a fresh breeze up here, and 
a pure bracing air that reaches us 
from the heights on which the army 
is encamped. 

It is a wild, picturesque scene, 
not beautiful, yet full of interest 
and incident. Behind us lies Bala- 
clava, with its thronging harbour 
and its busy crowds, whose hum 
reaches us even here, high above 
the din. It is like looking down 
on an ant-hill to watch the move- 
ments of the shifting swarm. 

On our right, the plain, stretchin 
far and wide, is dotted with the Lan 
Trangsport—that necessary evil so 
essential to the very existence of 
an army; and their clustering 
wagons and scattered beasts carry 
the eye onwards to a dim white 
line formed by the neat tents and 
orderly encampment of the flower 
of French cavalry, the gallant and 
dashing Chasseurs d'Afrique. 

On our left, the stable call of an 
English regiment of Light Dra- 

oons reaches us from the valley of 
Kadikoi, that Crimean Newmarket, 
the doings of which are actually 
chronicled in Bell's Life! . Cer- 
tainly an Englishman’s nationality 
is not to be rooted out of him even 
in the jaws of death, But we have 
little time to visit the race-course 
or the lines—to pass our comments 
on the condition of the troopers, or 
gaze open-mouthed at the wondrous 
field-batteries that occupy an ad- 
joining encampment — moved by 
teams of twelve horses each, perhaps 
the finest animals of the class to be 
seen in Europe, with every accessory 
of carriage, harness, and appoint- 
ments, so perfect as not to admit 
of improvement, yet, I believe, not 
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found to answer in actual warfare. 
Our interest is more awakened by 
another scene. We are on classic 
ground now, for we have reached 
the spot whence 


Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred! 


Yes, stretching down from our very 
feet, lies that mile-and-a-half gallop 
which witnessed the boldest deed 
of chivalry performed in ancient 
or modern times. Well might the 
French general exclaim, ‘ C’est mag- 
nifique /’ although he added, signifi- 
or. ‘mais ce n'est pas la guerre.’ 
The latter part of his observation is 
a subject for discussion, but of the 
former there is and there can be 
but one opinion. Magnifique in- 
deed it must have been to see six 
hundred horsemen ride gallantly 
down to almost certain death— 
every heart beating equally high, 
every sword striking equally hard 
and true. 
Groom fought like noble, squire like 
knight, 
As fearlessly and well. 

Not a child in England at this day 
but knows, as if he had been there, 
the immortal valley of Balaclava. 
It is needless to describe its situa- 
tion, to dwell upon the position they 
were ordered to carry, or the fire 
that poured in upon front, flanks, 
aye, and rear, of the attacking force. 
This is all matter of history; but 
as the valley stretched beneath us, 
fresh, green, and smiling peacefully 
in the sun, it required but little 
imagination to call up the stirring 
scene of which it had been the 
stage. Here was the very ground 
on which the Light Brigade were 
drawn up; every charger quiver- 
ing with excitement, every eye 
flashing, every lip compressed with 
the sense of coming danger. A staff 
officer rides up to the leader and 
communicates an order. There is 
an instant’s pause. Question and 
reply pass like lightning, and the 
aide-de-camp points to a dark, grim 
mass of artillery bristling far away 
down yonder in the front. Men's 
hearts stop beating, and many a 
bold cheek turns pale, for there is 
more excitement in uncertainty than 
in actual danger. The leader draws 
his sword, and faces flush, and 
hearts beat high once more. Clear 
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and sonorous is his voice as he 
ath the well-known word; gal- 
ant and chivalrous his bearing as 
he takes his place—that place of pri- 
vilege—in front—‘ Noblesse oblige,’ 
and can he be otherwise than gallant 
and chivalrous and devoted, for is 
he not a gextleman? and yet, to the 
honour of our countrymen be it 
spoken, not a man of that six hun- 
dred, of any rank, but was as gallant 
and chivalrous and devoted as he— 
he has said so himself a hundred 
times. 

So the word is given, and the 
squadron leaders take it up, and the 
Light Brigade advances at a gallop; 
and a deadly grasp is on the sword, 
and the charger feels his rider’s 
energy as he grips him with his 
knees, and holding him hard by the 
head urges him resolutely forward 
—to death ! 

And now they cross the line of 
fire: shot through the heart, an 
aide-de-camp falls headlong from the 
saddle, and his loose horse gallops 
on, wild and masterless, and wheels 
in upon the flank, and joins the 
squadron once more. It has begun 
now. Man upon man, horse upon 
horse, are shot down and rolled 
over; yet the survivors close in, 
sterner, bolder, fiercer than before, 
and still the death-ride sweeps on. 

‘Steady, men—forward!’ shouts 
a chivalrous squadron-leader, as he 
waves his glittering sword above 
his head, and points towards the 
foe. Clear and cheerful rings his 
voice above the tramp of horses and 
the rattle of small-arms and the 
deadly roar of artillery. He is a 
model of beauty, youth, and gal- 
lantry—the admired of men, the 
darling of women, the hope of his 
house. — Do not look again. — A 
round shot has taken man and 
horse, he is lying rolled up with his 
charger, a confused and ghastly 
mass. Forward! the squadron has 
passed over him, and still the death- 
ride sweeps on. 

The gaps are awful now, the men 
told off by threes look in vain for 
the familiar face at right or left; 
every trooper feels that he must 
depend on himself and the good 
horse under him, but there is no 
wavering. Officers begin to have 
misgivings as to the result, but 
there is no hesitation. All know 
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they are galloping to destruction, 
yet not a heart fails, not a rein is 
turned. Few, very few are they by 
this time, and still the death-ride 
sweeps on. They disappear in that 
rolling sulphurous cloud, the portal 
of another world; begrimed with 
smoke, ghastly with wounds, com- 
rade cannot recognise comrade, and 
officers look wildly round for their 
men; but the guns are still before 
them—the object is not yet attained 
—the enemy awaits them steadily 
behind his gabions, and the fire from 
his batteries is mowing them down 
like grass. If but one man is left, 
that one will still press forward: 
and now they are on their prey. A 
tremendous roar of artillery shakes 
the air. Mingled with the clash of 
swords and the plunge of horses, 
oath, prayer, nl death-shriek fly 
to heaven. The batteries are 
reached and earried. The death- 
ride sweeps over them, and it is 
time to return. 

* * * * y 
In twos, and threes, and single files, 
the few survivors stagger back to 
the ground from whence, a few 
short minutes ago, a gallant band 


had advanced in so trim, so orderly, 
so soldierlike a line. 
The object has been attained, but 


at what a sacrifice! Look at yon 
stalwart trooper sinking on his 
saddle-bow, sick with his death- 
hurt, his head drooping on his 
bosom, his sword hanging idly in 
his paralysed right-hand, his failing 
charger, wounded and feeble, nobly 
bearing his master to safety ere he 
falls to rise no more. The soldier's 
eye brightens for an instant as he 
hears the cheer of the Heavy 
Brigade completing the work he has 
pawned his life to begin. Soon 
that eye will glaze and close for 
ever. Men look round for those 
they knew and loved, and fear to 
ask for the comrade who is down, 
stiff and stark, under those dis- 
mounted guns and devastated bat- 
teries; horses come galloping in 
without riders; here and there a 
dismounted dragoon crawls feebly 
back to join the remnants of what 
was once his squadron, and by 
degrees the few survivors get to- 
gether and form something like an 
ordered body once more. It is 
better not to count them, they are 
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so few, so very few. Weep, Eng- 
land, for the chimuiey! mourn and 
wring thy hands for that disastrous 
day ; but smile with pride through 
thy tears, thrill with exultation in 
thy sorrow, to think of the sons 
thou canst boast, of the deed-of- 
arms done by them in that valley 
before the eyes of gathered nations 
—of the immortal six hundred— 
thy children, every man of them, that 
rode the glorious death-ride of 
Balaclava ! 

‘That was a stupid business,” 
observed Ropsley, as e brought his 
horse alongside of mine, and pointed 
down the valley ; ‘quite a mistake 
from beginning to end. What a 
licking we deserved to get, and 
what a licking we should have got 
if our dragoons were not the only 
cavalry in the world that will ride 
straight.’ 

‘And yet what a glorious day!’ 
I exclaimed, for the wild cheer of a 
charge seemed even now to be thrill- 
ing in my ears. ‘What a chance 
for a man to have! even if he did 
not survive it. What a proud sight 
for the army. Oh, Ropsley, what 
would I give to have been there !’ 

* Not whist, my dear fellow,’ re- 
plied my less enthusiastic friend ; 
‘that is not the way to play the 
game, and no man who makes 
mistakes deserves to win. I have 
a theory of my own about cavalry, 
they should never be offered too 
freely. I would almost go so far 
as to say they should not be used 
till a battle is won. At least they 
should be kept in hand till the last 
moment, and then let loose like 
lightning. What said the Duke? 
“There are no cavalry on earth 
like mine, but I can only use them 
once ;” and no man knew so well as 
he did the merits and the failings of 
each particular arm. Nor should 
you bring the same men out again 
too soon after a brilliant charge ; 
let them have a little time to get 
over it, they will come again all the 
better. Never waste anything in 
war, and never run a chance when 
you can stand on a certainty. But 
here we are at the camp of the 
First Division. Yonder you may 
catch a glimpse of the harbour 
and a few houses of the town of 
Sebastopol. How quiet it looks 
this fine day! quite the sort of 
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place to take the children to for 
sea-bathing at this time of year! 
I am getting tired of the outside, 
though, Egerton; I sometimes 
think we shall mever get in. 
There they go again,’ he added, 
as a white volume of smoke rose 
slowly into the clear air, and a 
heavy report broke dully on our 
ears, ‘there they go again, but what 
a slack fire they seem to be keeping 
up; we shall never do any good till 
we try a coup de main, and take the 
place by assault ;’ so speaking, 
Ropsley picked his way carefully 
amongst tent-ropes and tent-pegs, 
and all the impediments of a camp, 
to reach the main street, so to 
speak, of that canvas town, and I 
followed him, gazing around me 
with a curiosity rather sharpened 
than damped by the actual warfare 
I had already seen on so much 
smaller a scale. 

There must have been at least 
two hundred thousand men at that 
time disposed around the be- 
leaguered town, this without count- 
ing the Land Transport and _fol- 
lowers of an army, or the crowds of 
non-combatants that thronged the 

orts of Kamiesch and Balaclava. 
The white town of tents stretched 
away for miles, divided and sub- 
divided into streets and alleys; you 
had only to know the number of 
his regiment to find a private 
soldier, with as great a certainty as 
you could find an individual in 
London if you knew the number 
of his house and the name of the 
street where he resided—always pre- 
supposing that the soldier had not 
been killed the night before in the 
trenches, a casualty by no means 
to be overlooked. We rode down 
the main street of the Guards 
division, admired the mountaineer 
on sentry at the adjoining camp of 
the Highland brigade, and pulled 
up to find ourselves at home at the 
door of Ropsley’s tent, to which 
humble abode my friend welcomed 
me with as courteous an air and as 
much concern for my comfort as he 
would have done in his own luxu- 
rious lodgings in the heart of May- 
fair. A soldier's life had onal 
much altered Ropsley for the 
better. I could see he was popular 
in his regiment. The men seemed 
to welcome back the Colonel (a cap- 
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tain in the Guards holds the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the army), 
and his brother officers thronged 
into his tent ere we had well 
entered it ourselves, to tell him the 
latest particulars of the siege, and 
the ghastly news that every morn- 
ing brought fresh and bloody from 
the trenches. 5 lO 

As a stranger, or rather as a guest, 
I was provided with the seat of 
honour,;an old, shrivelled bullock- 
trunk that had escaped the general 
loss of baggage on the landing of 
the army, previous to the battle of 
the Alma, and which, set against 
the tent-pole for a ‘ back,’ formed a 
commodious and delightful resting- 

lace. The said tent-pole, besides 

ving literally the mene and 
prop of the establishment, fulfilling 
all the functions of a wardrobe, a 
chest of drawers, and a dressing- 
table; for from certain nails artfully 
disposed on its slender cireum- 
ference, depended the few articles of 
costume and necessaries of the toilet 
which formed the whole worldly 
wealth of the ci-devant London 
dandy. 

The dandy aforesaid, sitting on his 
camp-bedstead in his ragged flannel 
shirt, and sharing that seat with two 
other dandies more ragged than 
himself, pledged his guest in a silver- 

ilt measure of pale ale, brought up 
foie Balaclava at a cost of about 
half-a-guinea a bottle, and drank 
with a gusto such as the best-fla- 
voured champagne had never wooed 
from a palate formerly too delicate 
and fastidious to be pleased with 
the nectar of the immortals them- 
selves, now appreciating with ex- 
quisite enjoyment the strongest 
liquids, the most acrid tobacco, nay, 
the Irish stew itself, cooked by a 
private soldier at a camp fire, 
savoury and delicious, if glutinous 
with grease and reeking of onions. 

‘ Heavy business the night before 
last,’ said a young Guardsman with 
a beautiful girlish face, and a pair of 
uncommonly dirty hands garnished 
with costly rings—a lad that looked 
as if he ought to be still at school, 
but uniting the cool courage of a 
man with the mischievous light- 
hearted spirits of a boy. ‘ Couldn’t 
get a ab of sleep for them at any 
time—never knew ‘em so restless. 
Tell you what, Colonel, “rats leavo 
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a falling house,” it’s my belief there’s 
something up now, else why were we 
all relieved at twelve o'clock instead 
of our regular twenty-four hours in 
the trenches? Good job for me, for 
I breakfasted with the General, and 
a precious blow-out he gave me. 
Turkey, my .boys! and cherry- 
brandy out ef.a shaving-pot! Do 
you call that nothing ?” 

‘Were you in the advanced 
trenches?’ inquired Ropsley, stop- 
ping our young friend’s gastronomic 
recollections ; ‘and did you see poor 
killed ?” 

The lad’s face fell in an instant; 
it was with a saddened and altered 
voice that he replied, 

‘Poor Charlie! yes, I was close 
to him when he was hit. You know 
it was his first night in the trenches, 
and he was like a boy out of school. 
Well, the beggars made a sortie, 
you know, on the left of our right 
attack; they couldn’t have chosen 
a worse place; and he and I were 
with the light company when we 
drove them back. The men be- 
haved admirably, Colonel; and poor 
Charlie was so delighted, not being 
used to it, you know,’ proceeded the 
urchin, with the gravity of a veteran, 
‘that it was impossible to keep him 
within bounds. He had a revolver 
(that wouldn’t go off, by the way), 
and he had filled a soda-water bottle 
with powder and bullets and odd 
bits of iron, like a sort of mimic 
shell. Well, this thing burst in his 
hand and deuced near blew his arm 
off, but it only made him keener. 
When the Russians retired he ac- 
tually ran out in front and threw 
stones at them. I tried all I could 
to stop him.’ (The lad’s voice was 
getting husky now.) ‘ Well,Colonel, 
it was bright moonlight, and I saw 
a Russian private take a regular 
“ pot-shot” at ee Charlie. He 
hit him just below the waist-belt; 
and we dragged him into the 
trenches, and there he—he died. 
Colonel, this ‘bacey of yours is very 
strong, [’'ll—I'll just walk. into the 
air for a moment, if you'll excuse 
me. I'll be back directly.’ 

So he rose and walked out, with 
his face turned from us all; and 


— 


though there was nothing to be . 


ashamed of in the weakness, I think 
not one of us but knew he had gone 
away to have his ‘cry’ out, and 
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liked him all the better for his mock 
manliness and his feeling heart. 

Ere he came back again the bugles 
were sounding for afternoon parade. 
Orderly corporals were running 
about with small slips of paper in 
their hands, the men were falling in, 
and the fresh relief, so diminished 
every four-and-twenty hours, was 
again being got ready for the work 
of death in the trenches. 


Cuarter XXXVII. 
‘A QUIET NIGHT.’ 


On an elevated plateau, sloping 
downward to a ravine absolutely 
paved with iron, in the remains of 
shot and shell fired from the town 
during its protracted and vigorous 
defence, are formed in open celumn 
‘the duties’ from the different regi- 
ments destined to carry on the siege 
for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
Those.who are only accustomed to 
see British soldiers marshalled neat 
and orderly in Hyde Park, or ma- 
neuvring like clock-work in ‘the 
Phoenix,’ would hardly recognise in 
that motley, war-worn band the 
staid and uniform figures which 
they are accustomed to contemplate 
with pride and satisfaction as the 
‘money’s-worth’ of a somewhat op- 
pressive taxation. The Highlanders 
—partly from the fortune of war, 
partly from the nature of their 
dress —are less altered from their 
normal exterior than the rest of the 
army, and the Guardsman’s tall 
figure and bearskin cap still stamp 
him a Guardsman, notwithstanding 
patched clothing and much-worn 
accoutrements; but some of the 
line regiments, which have suffered 
considerably during the siege, pre- 
sent the appearance of regular troops 
only in their martial bearing and 
the scrupulous discipline observed 
within their ranks. To the eye of 
a soldier, however, there is some- 
thing very pleasing and ‘ workman- 
like’ in the healthy, confident air 
of the men, and the ‘ matter-of- 
course’ manner in which they seem 
to contemplate the duty before 
them. Though their coats may be 
out at elbows, their firelocks are 
bright and in good order, while the 
havresacks and canteens slung at 
their sides seem to have been care- 
fully replenished with a view to 
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keeping up that physical vigour 
cud cttnaiala for which the British 
soldier is so celebrated, and which, 
with his firm reliance on his officers, 
and determined bull-dog courage, 
render him so irresistible an enemy. 

There are no troops who are so 
little liable to panic—whose morale, 
so to speak, it is so difficult to im- 
pair, as our own. Napoleon said 
they ‘never knew when they were 
beaten.” And how often has this 
generous ignorance saved them from 
defeat! Long may it be ere they 
learn the humiliating lesson! But 
that they are not easily disheartened 
may be gathered from the following 
anecdote, for the truth of which 
many a Crimean officer will readily 
vouch :— 

Two days after the disastrous 
attack of the 18th of June, 1855, a 
private soldier on fatigue duty was 
cleaning the door-step in front of 
Lord Raglan’s quarters; but his 
thoughts were running on far other 
matters than holystone and white- 
wash, for on a staff-officer of high 
rank emerging from the sacred 
portal, he stopped the astonished 
functionary with an abrupt request 
to procure him an immediate in- 
terview with the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

‘If you jee Colonel,’ said the 
man, standing at ‘attention,’ and 
speaking as if it was the most na- 
tural thing in the world, ‘if it’s not 
too great a liberty, I wants to see 
the General immediate and _parti- 
cular!’ 

‘Impossible! my good fellow,’ 
replied the Colonel—who, like most 
brave men, was as good-natured as 
he was fearless—‘if you have any 
complaint to make, tell it me; you 
may be sure it will reach Lord 
Raglan, and if it is just it will be 
attended to.’ 

* Well, sir, it’s not exactly a com- 
plaint,’ replied the soldier, now 
utterly neglecting the door-step, 
‘but more a request, like; and I 
wanted to see his lordship special, 
if so be as it’s not contrary to 
orders.’ 

The Colonel could hardly hel 
laughing at the coolness with which 
so flagrant a military solecism was 
urged, but repeated that Lord Raglan 
was even then engaged with General 
Pelissier, and that the most he could 
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do for his importunate friend was 
to receive his message and deliver 
it to the Commander-in-Chief at a 
favourable opportunity. 

he man reflected an instant, and 
seemed satisfied. ‘ Well, Colonel,’ 
he said, ‘we knows you, and we 
trusts you. I speak for myself and 
comrades, and what I’ve got to sa 
to the General is this here.. We 
made a bad business o’ Monday, 
and we knows the reason why. You 
let ws alone. There’s plenty of us 
to do it; only you give us leave, 
and issue an order that not an officer 
nor a non-commissioned officer is to 
interfere, and we, the private sol- 
diers of the British army, will have 
that place for you, if we pull the 
works down with our fingers, and 
crack the stones with our teeth!’ 

‘And what,’ said the Colonel, 
utterly aghast at this unheard-of 
proposal, ‘ what——’ 

‘What time will we be under 
arms to do it?’ interrupted the de- 
lighted delegate, never doubtin 
but that his request was now as aod 
as granted,—‘ why, at three o’clock 
to-morrow morning; and you see, 
Colonel, when the thing’s done, if 
me and my company wasn’t the first 
lads in!’ 

Such is the material of which 
these troops are made who are now 
waiting patiently to be marched 
down to the nightly butchery of the 
trenches. 

‘It reminds one of the cover-side 
at home,’ remarked Ropsley, as we 
cantered up to the parade and dis- 
mounted; ‘one meets fellows from 
all parts of the camp, and one hears 
all the news before the sport begins. 
There goes the French relief,’ he 
added, as our allies went slinging 
by, their jaunty, disordered step 
and somewhat straggling line of 
march forming as strong a contrast 
to the measured tramp and regular 
movements of our own soldiers, as 
did their blue frock -coats and 
crimson trousers to the veritable 
rouge for which they had conceived 
so high a veneration. Ere they have 
quite disappeared our own column 
is formed. The brigade-major on 
duty has galloped to and fro, and 
seen to everything with his own 
eyes. Company officers, in rags and 
tatters, with swords hung sheath- 
less in worn white belts, and wicker- 
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covered bottles slung in a cord over 
the hip, to balance the revolver on 
the other side,—and brave, gentle 
hearts beating under those tarnished 
uniforms—and sad experiences of 
death, and danger, and hardship 
behind those frank faces and honest, 
kindly smiles,—have inspected their 
men and made their reports, and 
‘fallen in’ in their proper places ; 
and the word is given, and its head 
moves off—‘By the left; quick, 
march!’—and the column winds 

uietly down into the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

Ropsley is field-officer of the 
night, and I accompany him on his 
responsible duty, for I would fain 
see more of the town that has been 
in all our thoughts for so long, and 
learn how a siege is urged on 80 
gigantic a scale. 

The sun is just setting, and gilds 
the men’s faces, and the tufts of arid 
grass above their heads in the deep- 
ening ravine, with a tawny orange 
hue peculiar to a sunset in the East. 
The evening is beautifully soft and 
still, but the dust is suffocating, 
rising as it does in clouds from the 
measured tread of so many feet ; 
and there is a feeling of depression, 
a weight in the atmosphere, such as 
I have often observed to accompany 
the close of day on the shores of 
the Black Sea. Even the men seem 
to feel its influence—the whispered 
jest, the ready smile which usually 
accompanies a march, is wanting ; 
the youngest ensign looks thought- 
ful, and as if he were brooding on 
his far-away home; and the lines 
deepen on many a bearded coun- 
tenance as we wind lower and lower 
down the ravine and reach the first 
parallel, which to some now present 
must be so forcible a reminder of 
disappointed hopes, fruitless sacri- 
fices, and many a true and hearty 
comrade who shall be friend and 
comrade no more. 

Ropsley has a plan of the works 
in his hand, which he studies with 
eager attention. He hates soldier- 
> he avows—yet is he an in- 
telligent and trustworthy oflicer. 
With his own ideas on many points 
at variance with the authorities, and 
which he never scruples to avow, he 
yet rigidly carries out every duty 
entrusted to him, and if the war 
should last, promises to ascend the 
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ladder as rapidly as any of his com- 
rades. It is not the path he would 
have chosen to distinction, nor are 
the privations and discomforts of a 
soldier's life at all in harmony with 
his refined perceptions and luxurious 
habits; but he has embarked on 
the career, and, true to his principle, 
he is determined to ‘make the most 
of it.’ I think, too, that I can now 
perceive in Ropsley a spice of ro- 
mance foreign to his earlier cha- 
racter. It is a quality without 
which, in some shape or other, no- 
thing great was ever yet achieved 
on earth. Yet how angry would he 
be if he knew that I thought he had 
a grain of it in his strong practical 
character, which he flatters himself 
is the very essence of philosophy 
and common sense. 

As we wind slowly up the now 
well-trodden covered way of the 
first parallel, from the shelter of 
which nothing can be seen of the 
attack or defence, I am forcibly re- 
minded of the passages in a theatre, 
which one threads with blindfold 
confidence in anticipation of the 
blaze of light and excitement on 
which one will presently emerge. 
Ropsley smiles at the conceit as 1 
whisper it in his ear. 

‘What odd fancies you have,’ 
says he, looking up from the plan 
on which he has been bending his 
earnest attention. ‘ Well, you wont 
have long to wait for the opera; 
there’s the first bar of the overture 
already!’ As he speaks he pulls me 
down under the embankment, while 
a-shower of dust and gravel, and a 
startling explosion immediately in 
front, warn us that the enemy has 
thrown a shell into the open angle 
of the trench, with a precision that 
is the less remarkable when we re- 
flect how many months he has been 
practising to attain it. 

‘Very neatly done,’ observes 
Ropsley, rising from his crouching 
attitude with the greatest coolness ; 
‘they seldom trouble one much so 
soon as this. Probably a compli- 
ment to you, Egerton,’ he adds, 
laughing. ‘Now let us see what 
the damage is ?’ 

Stiff and upright as the ramrod 
in his firelock, which rattles to his 
salute, a sergeant of the Guards 
marches up and makes his re- 
port :—‘ Privates Wood and Jones 
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wounded slightly, sir; Lance-corpo- 
ral Smithers, Killed.” 

They pass us as they are taken to 
the rear; the lanee-corporal has 
been shot through the heart, and 
must have died instantaneously. 
His face is calm and peaceful, his 
limbs are disposed on the stretcher 
as if he slept. Poor fellow! ‘Tis 
quick work, and in ten minutes he 
is forgotten. My first feeling is one 
of astonishment at my own hardness 
of heart in not being more shocked 
at his fate. 

So we reach the advanced trenches 
without more loss. It is now getting 
quite dark, for the twilight in these 
latitudes is but of short duration. 
A brisk fire seems to be kept up on 
the works of our allies, responded 
to by the French gunners with 
ceaseless activity; but our own 
attack is comparatively unmolested, 
and Ropsley makes his arrange- 
ments and plants his sentries in a 
calm, leisurely way that inspires 
the youngest soldier with confidence, 
and wins golden opinions from the 
veterans who have spent so many 
bleak and weary nights before 
Sebastopol. 

We are now in the advanced 


trenches. Not three hundred paces 
to our front are yawning the deadly 


batteries of the Redan. The night 
is dark as pitch. Between the in- 
tervals of the cannonade, kept up 
so vigorously far away on our right, 
we listen breathlessly as the night- 
breeze sweeps down to us from the 
town, until we can almost faney we 
hear the Russians talking within 
their works. But the ‘ pick, pick,’ 
of our own men’s tools, as they 
enlarge the trench, and their stifled 
whispers and cautious tread, deaden 
all other sounds. Each man works 
with his firelock in his hand; he 
knows how soon it may be needed. 
Yet the soldier’s ready jest and 
quaint conceit is ever on the lip, 
and many a burst of laughter is 
smothered as it rises, and enjoyed 
all the more keenly for the con- 
straint. 

‘Not so much noise there,’ says 
Ropsley, in his quiet, authoritative 
tone, as the professed buffoon of the 
light company indulges in a more 
lively sally than usual; ‘I'll punish 
any man that speaks above a 
whisper. Come, my lads,’ he adds 
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good-humouredly, ‘ keep quiet now, 
and perhaps it will be ovr turn 
before the night is over!’ The men 
return to their work with a will, and 
not another word is heard in the 
ranks. 

The officers have established a 
sort of head-quarters at a place 
d’armes, or re-assembling spot near 
the centre of their own ‘attack.’ 
Three or four are coiled up in dif- 
ferent attitudes, beguiling the long 
dark hours with whispered jests 
and grave speculations as to the 
intentions of the enemy. Here a 
stalwart captain of Highlanders 
stretches his huge frame across the 
path, pufling forth volumes of smoke 
from the short black pipe that has 
accompanied him through the whole 
war—the much-prized ‘ cutty’ that 
was presented to him by his father’s 
forester when he shot the royal stag 
in the ‘pass abune Craig-Owar ;’ 
there a slim and dandy rifleman 
passes a wicker-covered flask of 
brandy-and-water to a tall sedate 
personage who has worked his way 
through half-a-dozen Indian actions 
to be senior captain of a line regi- 
ment, and who, should he be fortu- 
nate enough to survive the present 
siege, may possibly arrive at the 
distinguished rank of a Brevet- 
Major. He prefers his own bottle 
of cold tea; as it gurgles into his 
lips the Highlander pulls a face of 
disgust. 

‘ Take those long, indecent legs of 
yours out of the way, Sandy,’ says 
a merry voice, the owner of which, 
stumbling over these brawny limbs 
in the darkness, makes his way up 
to Ropsley, and whispers a few 
words in his ear which seem to 
afford our colonel much satisfaction. 

‘You couldn't have done it better,’ 
says he to the new arrival, a young 
officer of engineers, the ‘ bravest of 
the brave,’ and ‘the gayest of the 
gay;’ ‘I could have spared you a 
few more men, but it is better as it 
is. J hate harassing our fellows, if 
we can help it. What will you 
have to drink 

‘A drain at the flask, first, colonel,’ 
answers the light-hearted soldier ; 
‘I’ve been on duty now, one way 
and another, for eight-and-forty 
hours, and I’m about beat. Sandy, 
my boy, = us a whiff out of “the 
cutty.” I'll sit by you. You re- 
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mind me of an opera-dancer, in that 
dress. Mind, you dine with me to- 
morrow, if you're not killed.’ 

The Highlander growls out a 
ruff affirmative. e delights in 
is volatile friend; but he is a man 

of few words, although his arm is 
weighty and his brain is clear. 

A shell shrieks and whistles over 
our heads. We mark it revolving, 
bright and beautiful, like a firework 
through the darkness. It lights far 
away to our rear, and bounds once 
more from the earth ere it explodes 
with a loud report. 

‘ Not much mischief done by that 
ponerse. observes Ropsley, taking 

is cigar from his mouth; ‘he must 
have landed clear of all our people. 
We shall soon have another from 
the same battery. I wish I knew 
what they are doing over yonder,’ 
he adds, pointing lapsed in the 
direction of the Redan. 

‘I think I can find ont for 
Colonel,’ says the engineer; ‘ 
going forward to the last “sap,” 
and I shall not be very far from 
them there. Your sharpshooters 
are just at the corner, Green,’ he 
adds to the rifleman, ‘wont you 
come with me?’ The latter consents 
willingly; and as they rise from 
their dusty lair I ask leave to ac- 
company them, for my curiosity is 
fearfully excited, and co painfully 
anxious to know what the enemy is 
about. The last ‘sap’ is a narrow 
and shallow trench, the termination 
of which is but a short distance from 
the Russian work. It is discon- 
tinued at the precipitous declivity 
which here forms one side of the 
well-known Woronzoff ravine; and 
from this spot, dark as it is, the 
sentry can be discerned moving to 
and fro—a dusky, indistinct figure 
—above the parapet of the Redan. 

The engineer officer and Green of 
the Rifles seat themselves on the 
very edge of the ravine; the former 
pee a blade or two of grass, and 

ings them into the air. 

‘They can’t hear us with this 
wind,’ says he. ‘ What say you, 
Green; wouldn't it be a good lark 
to creep in under there, and make 
out what they’re doing?’ 

‘I’m game!’ says Green, one of 
those dare-devil young gentlemen 
to be found amongst the subalterns 
of the British army, who would 


ou, 
am 
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make the same reply were it a 
uestion of crossing that glacis in 
the full glare of day to take the 
work by assault, single-handed. 
‘Put your sword off, that’s all, 
otherwise you'll make such a row 
that our own fellows will think 
they're attacked, and fire on us like 
blazes. Mind you, my chaps have 
had lots of practice, and can hit a 
haystack as well as their neighbours. 
Now then, are you ready? Come 
on.’ 
The engineer laughed, and un- 
buckled his sabre. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Egerton, 
in case I shouldn’t see you again,’ 
said he; and so the two crept 
silently away upon their somewhat 
hazardous expedition. 

I watched their dark figures with 
breathless interest. The sky had 
lifted a little, and there was a ray or 
two of moonlight struggling fitfully 
through the clouds. i could just 
distinguish the two English officers 
as they crawled on hands and knees 
amongst the slabs of rock and in- 
equalities of ground which now 
formed their only safety. I shud- 
dered to think that if 1 could thus 
distinguish their forms, why not the 
Russian riflemen? —and what chance 
for them then, with twenty or thirty 
‘ Miniés’ sighted on them at point- 
blank distance ? However, ‘ Fortune 
favours the brave ;’ the light breeze 
died away, and the moon was again 
obscured. I could see them no 
longer, and I knew that by this time 
they must have got within a very 
few paces of the enemy’s batteries, 
and that discovery was now certain 
death. The ground, too, immedi- 
ately under the Russian work was 
smoother and less favourable to con- 
cealment than under our own. The 
moments seemed to pass very slowly. 
I scarcely dared to move, and the 
tension of my nerves was absolutely 
painful, every faculty seeming ab- 
sorbed in the one concentrated effort 
of listening. 

Suddenly a short, sharp stream of 
light, followed by the quick, angry 
report of the Minié—then another 
and another — they illumine the 
night for an instant; and during 
that instant I strain my eyes in vain 
to discover the two dark creeping 
forms. And now a blinding glare 
fills our own trenches—the figures 
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of the men coming out like phan- 
toms in their different attitudes of 
labour and repose. The enemy has 
thrown a fire-ball into our works to 
ascertain what we are about. Like 
the pilot fish before the shark, that 
brilliant messenger is soon succeeded 
by its deadly followers, and ere I 
can hurry back to the rallying point 
of the attack, where I have left 
Ropsley and his comrades, a couple 
of shells have already burst amongst 
our soldiers, dealing around them 
their quantum of wounds and death, 
whilst a couple more are winging 
their way like meteors over our 
heads, to carry the alarm fur to the 
rear, where the gallant blue-jackets 
have established a tremendous bat- 
tery, and are at this moment in all 
probability chafing and fretting that 
they are not nearer the point of 
danger. 

‘Stand to your arms! Steady, 
men, steady!’ is the word passed 
from soldier to soldier along the 
ranks, and the men spring like lions 
to the parapet, every heart coe 
high with courage, every fireloc 
held firmly at the charge. They 
are tired of ‘long bowls’ now, and 
would fain have it out with the 
bayonet. 

The fire from the Redan lights wp 
the intervening glacis, and as I rus 
hurriedly along the trench, stooping 
my head with instinctive precaution, 
I steal a glance or two over the low 
parapet, which shows me the figure 
of aman running as hard as his legs 
can carry him towards our own 
rallying point. He is a mark for 
fifty Russian rifles, but he speeds on 
nevertheless. His cheery voice 
rings through all the noise and 
confusion, as he holloas to our men 
not to fire at him. 

‘Hold on, my lads,’ he says, leap- 
ing breatiitessty into the trench; 
‘I’ve had a precious good run for it. 
Where’s the Colonel ?” 

His report is soon made. It is 
the young officer of engineers who 
thus returns in haste from his re- 
connoitring expedition. His com- 
panion, Green, has reached his own 
regiment by another track, for they 
wisely separated when they found 
themselves observed, and strange to 
say, notwithstanding the deadly fire 
through which they have ‘run the 
gauntlet,’ both are unwounded. The 
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engineer confers with Ropsley in a 
low voice. 

‘ They only want to draw off our 
attention, Colonel,’ says he; ‘I am 

uite sure of it. "When I was under 
the Redan I could hear large bodies 
of men moving towards their left. 
That is the point of attack, depend 
upon it. There they go on our 
right! Itold youso. Now we shall 
have it, hot and heavy, or I’m mis- 
taken.’ 

Even while he speaks a brisk fire 
is heard to open on our right flank. 
The clouds clear off, too, and the 
moon, now high in the heavens, 
shines forth unveiled. By her soft 
light we can just discern a dark, in- 
distinct mass winding slowly along 
across an open space of ground be- 
tween the Russian works. The 
rush of a round shot from one of 
our own batteries whizzes over our 
heads. That dusky column wavers, 
separates, comes together again, and 
presses on. Ropsley gets cooler and 
cooler, for it is coming at last. 

‘Captain McDougal,’ says he to 
that brawny warrior, who does not 
look the least like an opera dancer 
now, as he rears his six feet of vigour 
on those stalwart supporters, ‘I can 
a all the Highlanders; form 
them directly, and move to your 
right flank. Do not halt till you 
reach the ground I told you of. 
The Rifles and our own Light Com- 
pany will stand fast! Remainder, 
right, form four deep—march !’ 

There is an alarm along the whole 
line. Our allies are engaged in a 
brisk cannonade for their share, and 
many an ugly missile hisses past 
our ears from the foe, or whistles 
over our heads from our own sup- 
ports. Is it to bea general attack?— 
a second Inkermann, fought out by 
moonlight? Who knows? The un- 
certainty is harassing, yet attended 
with its own thrilling excitement— 
half a pleasure, half a pain. 

A few of our own people (we can- 
not in the failing light discover to 
what regiment they belong) are 
giving way before a dense mass of 
Russian infantry that outnumber 
them a hundred to one. They have 
shown a determined front for a time, 
but they are sorely pressed and 
overpowered, and by degrees they 
give back more and more. The 
truth must out—they are on the 
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point of turning tail and running 
away. A little fiery Irishman stands 
out m front of them; a simple pri- 
vate is he in the regiment, and never 
likely to reach a more exalted rank, 
for, like all great men, he has a 
darling weakness, and the tempta- 
tion to which he cannot but succumb 
is inebriety—the pages of the De- 
faulters’ Book call it ‘habitual 
drunkenness.’ Nevertheless, he has 
the heart of a hero. Gesticulating 
furiously, and swearing, I regret to 
say, with blasphemous volubility, he 
tears the coat from his back, flings 
his cap on the ground, and tossing 
his arms wildly above his head, thus 
rebukes, like some Homeric hero, 
his more prudent comrades— 

‘Och, bad luck to ye, rank cow- 
ards and shufflers that ye are! and 
bad luck to the day I ‘listed! and 
bad luck to the rig’ment that’s dis- 
gracin’ me! Would I wear the 
uniform, and parade like a soldier 
again, when it’s been dirtied by the 
likes of you? ‘Faith, not I, ye 
thunderin’ villains. I'll tread and 
I'll trample the coat, and the cap, 
and the facin's, and the rest of it; 
and I'll fight in my shirt, so I will, 
if they come on fifty to one. 
Hurroo !’ 

Off goes his musket in the ver 
faces of the enemy; with a rush 
and a yell he runs at them with the 
bayonet. His comrades turn, and 
strike in vigorously with the hero. 
Even that little handful of men 
serves for an instant to check the 
onward progress of the Russians. 
By this time the supports—Guards, 
Highlanders, and the flower of the 
British infantry—are pouring from 
their entrenchments; a tremendous 
fire of musketry opens from the 
whole line ; staft-officers are gallop- 
ing down hurry-skurry from the 
camp. Far away above us, on those 
dark heights, the whole army will 
be under arms in ten minutes. The 
Russian column wavers once more 
—breaks like some wave against a 
sunken rock; dark flitting figures 
are seen to come out, and stagger, 
and fall; and then the whole Cody 
goes to the right-about and returns 
within its defences, just as a mass 
of heavy clouds rising from the 


Black Sea sweeps across the moon, - 


and darkness covers once more be- 
siegers and besieged, 
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We may lie down in peace now 
till the first blush of dawn rouses 
the riflemen on each side to that 
sharpshooting practice of which it 
is their custom to take at least a 
couple of hours before breakfast. 
We may choose the softest spots in 
those dusty covered ways, and lean 
our backs against gabions that are 
getting sadly worn out, and in their 
Eal¢-emptiod inefficiency afford but 
an insecure protection even from 
the conical ball of the wicked 
‘ Minié.’ We may finish our flasks 
of brandy-and-water and our bottles 
of cold tea, and get a few winks of 
sleep, and dream of home and the 
loved ones that, except in the hours 
of sleep, some of us will never see 
more. All these luxuries we may 
enjoy undisturbed. We shall not be 
attacked again, for this is what the 
soldiers term ‘ A quiet night in the 
trenches.’ 


Cuapter XXXVITI. 
THE GROTTO. 


It is not all fighting, though, 
before Sebastopol. Without coin- 
ciding entirely with the somewhat 
Sancho Panza-like philosophy, which 
affirms that the ‘latter end of a 
feast is better than the beginning 
of a fray,’ there is many a gallant 
fellow who has not the slightest 
objection to take his share of both ; 
and from the days of Homer's 
heavy-handed heroes, down to those 
of the doughty Major Dugald Dal- 
getty himself, a good commissa- 
riat has always been considered 
essential to the success of all war- 
like enterprise. Every campaigner 
knows what a subject of speculation 
and excitement is afforded by the 
prospect of ‘what he will have for 
dinner,’ and the scantiness of that 
meal, together with the difficulty of 
providing for it, seems but to add 
to the zest with which it is enjoyed. 
Many a quaint incident and laugh- 
able anecdote is related of the fore- 
going propensities of our allies, 

articularly the Zouaves, who had 
earned their trade in Algeria, and 

rofited by the lessons of their 

habyle foe. The Frenchman, 
moreover, knows how to cook a 
dinner when he has filched it, which 
is more than can be said for our 
own gallant countrymen, 
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Had it not been for Fortnum and 
Mason—names which deserve to be 
immortalized, and which will ever be 
remembered with gratitude by the 
British army—our heroes would 
indeed have been badly off for 
luxurious living on that bracing 
and appetite-giving plateau. Yet, 
thanks to the energy of this enter- 
prising firm, Amphitryons were 
enabled to indulge their taste for 
hospitality, and guests to admire 
and criticise the merits of the very 
commendable delicacies placed before 
them. 

A dinner-party at Sebastopol, 
just out of cannon-shot, had some- 
thing inexpressibly enlivening in 
its composition. There was no lack 
of news, no lack of laughter, no 
lack of eatables and drinkables, 
above all, no lack of hunger and 
thirst. The same faces were to be 
seen around the board that might 
have been met with at any dinner- 
table in London, but white neck- 
cloths and broadcloth had given 
place to tawny beards and tarnished 
uniforms, whilst the bronzed coun- 
tenances and high spirits of the 
party formed an exhilarating con- 
trast to the weary looks and vapid 
conversation which make London 
society, in its own intrinsic attrac- 
tions, the stupidest in the world. 

The sun’s last rays are lighting 
up that well-known hill where 
sleeps ‘the bravest of the brave,’ 
he whose name will go down to our 
children’s children coupled with 
Inkermann, as that of Leonidas 
with Thermopyle. He whose fall 
evoked a deed of chivalry such as 
minstrel and troubadour snatched 
from oblivion in the olden time, and 
handed down to us for a beacon 
along the pathway of honour. Had 
they ever a nobler theme than this ? 
A chief falls, surrounded and over- 
powered, in his desperate attempt 
to retrieve the fortunes of a day 
that he deems all but lost. His 
friend and comrade, faint and 
mangled, turns once more into the 
battle, and bestrides the form of the 
pe hero. One to ten, the 

reathless and the wounded against 


the fresh and strong, but the heart 
of an English gentleman behind 


that failing sword, beat down 
and shattered by the thirsty 
bayonets. An instant the advance 
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is checked. An instant and the 
might both have been saved. O 
for but one half-dozen of the tower- 
ing forms that are even now muster- 
ing to the rescue! They are 
coming through the smoke! Too 
late—too late! the lion-hearted 
chieftain and the gentle, chivalrous 
warrior are down, slain, trampled, 
and defaced, but side by side on 
the bed of honour; and though the 
tide sweeps back, and the broken 
columns of the Muscovite are driven, 
routed and shattered, to the rear, 
their ears are deaf to the shout of 
victory, their laurel wreaths shall 
hang vacant and unworn, for they 
shall rise to claim them no more. 
The setting sun is gilding their 
aves—the white buildings of 
Sebastopol smile peacefully in his 
declining rays—the sea is Sotiden 
violet under the rich purple of the 
evening sky. The Allied fleets are 
dotted like sleeping wild-fowl over 
the bosom of the deep ; one solit; 
steamer leaves its long dusky ina 
of smoke to form a stationary cloud, 
so smooth is the water that the 
ripple caused by the sunken ships 
can be plainly discerned in the har- 
bour, and the Russian men-of-war 
still afloat look like children’s toys 
in the distance of that clear, calm 
atmosphere. The bleak and arid 
foreground, denuded of vegetation, 
and trampled by a thousand foot 
marks, yet glows with the warm 
orange hues of sunset, and the 
white tents contrast pleasingly with 
here and there the richer colouring 
of some more stationary hut or 
storehouse. It is an evening for 
peace, reflection, and repose; but 
the dull report of a 68-pounder 
smites heavily on the ear from the 
town, and a smart soldier-servant, 
standing respectfully at ‘ attention,’ 
observes ‘The General is ready, 
sir, and dinner is upon the table.’ 
In a grotto dug by some Tartar 
hermit out of the cool earth are 
assembled a party of choice spirits, 
who are indeed anchorites in 
nothing but the delight with which 
they greet the refreshing atmo- 
sphere of their banqueting-hall. 
A flight of stone steps leads down 
into this well-contrived vault, in so 
hot a climate no contemptible ex- 
change for the stifling interior of a 
tent, or even the comparative coms 
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fort of a wooden hut thoroughly 
baked through by the sun. A halt- 
ing figure on crutches is toiling 
painfully down that staircase, 
assisted, with many a jest at their 
joint deficiencies, by a stalwart, 
andsome Guardsman, a model of 
manly strength and symmetry, but 
lacking what he is pleased to term 
his ‘liver wing.’ They are neither 
of them likely to forget the Crimea 
whilst they ony Ere they reach 
the bottom they are overtaken by a 
cavalry officer with jingling spurs 
and noisy scabbard, who, having 
had a taste of fighting, such as ought 
to have satisfied most men, at Bala- 
clava, is now perpetually hovering 
about the front, disgusted with his 
enforced idleness at Kadikoi, and 
with a strong impression on his 
mind—which he supports by many 
weighty arguments—that a few 
squadrons of Dragoons would be 
valuable auxiliaries to a storming 
party, and that a good swordsman 
on a good horse can ‘go anywhere 
and do anything.’ 

‘I think we are all here, now,’ 
says the host; ‘ Monsieur le Géné- 
ral, shall we go to dinner ?” 

The individual addressed gives a 
hearty affirmative. He is a stout, 
good-humoured looking personage, 
with an eagle eye, and an extremely 
tight uniform covered with orders 
and decorations. He is not yet too 
fat to get on horseback, though the 
privations of campaigning seem to 
increase his re day by day, 
and he expects ere long to go to 
battle, like an ancient Scythian, in 
his war-chariot. By that time he 
will be a marshal of France, but 
meanwhile he pines a little for the 
opera, and enjoys his dinner ex- 
tremely. He occupies the seat of 
honour on the right hand of his 
host. The latter bids his guests 
welcome in frank, soldierlike style ; 
and whilst the soup is handed round, 
and those bearded lips are occupied 
with its merits, let us take a look 
round the table at the dozen or so 
of guests, someof whom are destined 
ere long to have their likenesses in 
every print-shop in merry England. 
First of all the dinner-giver him- 
self—a square, middle-sized man, 
with a kindling eye, and a full 
determined voice that suggests at 
once the habit of command—a 
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kindly though energetic manner, 
and a countenance indicative of 
great resolution and clear-headed- 
ness; perhaps the best drill in the 
British army, and delighting much 
in a neat touch of parade tactics 
even before an enemy. Many a 
Guardsman nudged his comrade 
with a grin of humorous delight 
when, on a certain 20th of Septem- 
ber, his old colonel coolly doubled 
a flank company in upon the rear of 
its battalion, and smiled to see the 
ground it would otherwise have 
occupied ploughed and riddled by 
the round shot that was pouring 
from the enemy’s batteries in posi- 
tion on the heights above the Alma. 
The British soldier likes coolness 
above all things; and where in 
command of foreign troops an 
officer should rave and gesticulate 
and tear his hair to elicit a corre- 
sponding enthusiasm from his men, 
our own phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons 
prefer the quiet smile and the 
good-humoured ‘ Now, my lads!’ 
which means so much. 

On the left, and facing the French- 
man, sits a middle-aged decided- 
looking man, somewhat thoughtful 
and abstracted, yet giving his 
opinions in a clear and concise 
manner, and with a forcible tone 
and articulation that denote great 
energy and firmness of character. 
His name, too, is destined to fill 
the page of history—his future is 
bright and glowing before him, 
and none will grudge his honours 
and promotion, for he is endeared 
to the army by many a kindly 
action, and it has been exertion for 
their welfare and watching on their 
behalf, that have wasted his strong 
frame with fever, and turned his 
hair so grey in so short a time. 
Soldier as he is to his heart’s core, 
he would fain be outside in the sun- 
set with his colours and his sketch- 
book, arresting on its pages the 
glorious panorama which is even 
now passing away; but he is listen- 
ing attentively to his neighbour, a 
handsome young man in_ the 
uniform of a simple private of 
Zouaves, and is earnestly occupied 
in ‘getting a wrinkle,’ asit is termed, 
concerning the interior economy 
and discipline of that far-famed 
corps. The Zouave gives him all 
the information he can desire with 
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that peculiarly frank and fascina- 
ting manner which is fast dying 
out with the ancien régime, for 
though a private of Zouaves he is 
a marquis of France, the represen- 
tative of one of the oldest families 
in the Empire, and a worthy scion 
of his chivalrous race. Rather than 
not draw the sword for his country, 
he has resigned his commission in 
that body of household cavalry 
termed ‘The Guides,’ and entered 
as a trooper in the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique: a display of martial 
enthusiasm for which he has been 
called out from the ranks of his 
original corps and publicly compli- 
mented by the Empress Eugénie 
herself. Arrived in the Crimea, he 
found his new comrades placed in 
enforced idleness at far too great a 
distance from active operations to 
suit his taste, and he forthwith 
exchanged once more into the 
Zouaves, with whom he took his 
regular share of duty in the 
trenches, and he is now enjoying 
a furlough of some six hours from 
his quarters, to dine with an 
English general, and cultivate the 
entente cordiale which flourishes so 
vigorously on this Crimean soil. 
Alas for the gallant spirit, the 
raceful form, the warm noble 
eart! no bird of ill omen flew 
across his path as he came to-day 
to dinner, no warning-note of im- 
pending death rang in his ears to 
give him notice of his doom. To- 
night he is as gay, as lively, as 
cheerful as usual; to-morrow he 
will b&,but a form of senseless clay, 
shot tlirough the head in the 
trenches. 

Meanwhile the champagne goes 
round, and is none the less appre- 
ciated that although there is an 
abundance of bottles, there is a 
sad deficiency of glasses. A light- 
hearted aide-de-camp, well accus- 
tomed to every emergency, great 
or small, darts off to his adjoining 
tent, from which he presently re- 
turns, bearing two tin cups and the 
broken remains of a coffee-pot ; 
with these auxiliaries dinner pro- 
gresses merrily, and a fat turkey— 
how obtained it is needless to in- 
quire—is soon reduced to a skeleton. 
A little wit goes a long way when 
men are before an enemy; and as 
the aide-de-camp strongly repudiates 
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the accusation of having purloined 
this hapless bird, jokes are bandied 
about from one to another, every 
one wishing to fasten on his neigh- 
bour the accusation of knowing how 
to ‘ make war support war.’ 

The English officers are a lon 
way behind their allies in this usefu 
accomplishment; and the French 
general shakes his jolly sides as he 
relates with much gusto sundry 
Algerian experiences of what we 
should term larceny and rapine, but 
which his more”liberal ideas seem 
to consider excusable, if not posi- 
tively meritorious. 

‘The best foragers I had in 
Algeria,’ says he, ‘were my best 
soldiers too. If I wanted fresh 
milk for my coffee, I trusted to the 
same men that formed my ae 
parties, and I was never eee 
in one case or the other. In effect, 
they were droll fellows, my Zouaves 
Indigénes—cunning too, as the cat 
that steals cream; the Khabyles 
could keep nothing from them. If 
we entered their tents, everything 
of value was taken away before you 
could look round. To be sure we 
could carry nothing with us, but 
that made no difference. I have 
seen the men wind shawls round 
their waists that were worth a hun- 
dred louis a-piece, and throw them 
aside on a hot day on the march. 
There was one Khabyle chief who 
was very conspicuous for the mag- 
nificent scarlet cushmere which he 
wore as a turban. On foot or on 
horseback, there he was, always 
fighting and always in the front. 

eaven knows why, but the men 
ealled him Bobouton, and wherever 
there was a skirmish Bobouton was 
sure to be in the thick of it. One 
day I happened to remark “ that I 
was tired of Bobouton and his red 
shawl, and I wished some one would 
bring me the turban and rid me 
of the wearer.” A little swarthy 
Zouave, named Pépé, overheard my 
observation. ‘ Mon Colonel,” said 
he, with a most ceremonious bow, 
“to-morrow is your jour de féte— 
will you permit me to celebrate it 
by presenting you with the scarlet 
turban of Bobouton?” I laughed, 
thanked him, and thought no more 
about it. 

‘The following morning, at sun- 
rise, I rode out to make a. recon- 
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naissance. A party, of whom Pépé 
was one, moved forward to clear 
the ground. Contrary to all disci- 
pline and ordonnance, my droll little 
friend had mounted a magnificent 
_ of epaulettes. Worn on his 
ouave uniform, the effect was the 
least thing ridiculous. As I knew 
of no epaulettes in the camp besides 
my own, I confess I was rather 
angry, but the enemy having 
opened a sharp fire upon my skir- 
mishers, I did not choose to sacri- 
fice an er by bidding him 
ride on and visit Pépé with condign 
punishment ; so reserving to myself 
that duty on his return, I watched 
him meanwhile through my glass 
with an interest proportioned to my 
regard for my epaulettes, an article 
not too easily replaced in Algeria. 
Nor were mine the only eyes that 
looked so eagerly on the flashing 
bullion. Bobouton soon made his 
appearance from behind a rock, and 
yy the manner in which he and 
épé watched and, so to speak, 
‘stalked’ each other, I saw that a 
regular duel was pending between 
the two, In fine, after very many 
mancuyres on both sides, the 
Zouave incautiously exposed him- 
self at a distance of eighty or ninety 
paces, and was instantaneously co- 
vered by his watchful enemy. As 
the smoke cleared away from the 
Khabyle’s rifle, poor Pépé spran 
convulsively in the air, and fel 
headlong on his face. ‘ Tenez!” 
said I to myself, “there is Pépé 
shot through the heart, and I shall 
never see my epaulettes again.” 
‘The Khabyle rushed from his 
hidingplace to strip his fallen an- 
tagonist. Already his eyes glittered 
with delight at the idea of possegs- 
ing those tempting ornaments— 
already he was within a few feet of 
the prostrate body, when, “ crack !” 
ence more I heard the sharp report 
of a rifle, and presto, like some 
scene at a carnival, it was Bobouton 
that lay slain upon the rocks, and 
Pépé that stood over him and 
stripped him of the spoils of war. 
In another minute he unrolled the 
red turban at my horse’s feet. 
** Mon Colonel,” said he, “accept 
my congratulations for yourself and 
your amiable family. Accept also 
this trifling token of remembrance 
taken from that incautious indivi- 
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dual who, like the mouse in the 
fable, thinks the cat must be dead 
because she lies prostrate without 
moving. And accept, moreover, m 

thanks for the loan of these hand- 
some ornaments, without the aid of 
which I could not have procured 
myself the pleasure of presentin 

my worthy colonel with the shaw 

of” ce malheureux Bobouton.” The 
rascal had stolen them out of my 
tent the night before, though my 
aide-de-camp slept within two paces 
of me, and my head rested on the 
very box in which they were con- 
tained.’ 

‘Alas! we have no experiences 
like yours, General,’ says a tall, 
handsome colonel of infantry, with 
the Cape and Crimean ribbons on 
his breast; ‘wherever we have 
made war with savages, they have 
had nothing worth taking. A Kaffre 
chief goes to battle with very little 
on besides his skin, and that is in- 
deed scarce worth the trouble of 
stripping. When we captured San- 
dilli, I give you my word he had 
no earthly article upon his person 
but a string of blue beads, and yet 
he fought like a wild-eat to make 
his escape.’ 

‘Your health, my friend,’ replies 
the General, clinking his glass with 
that of his new acquaintance. ‘You 
have been in Caffraria? Ah! I 
should have known it by your deco- 
rations. Are they not a fierce and 
formidable enemy? Is it not a 
good school for war? Tell me, now’ 
—looking round the table for an 
explanation—‘ why do you not re- 
serve South Africa, you others, as 
we do the northern shore, to make 
of it a drill-ground for your soldiers 
and a nbeak for your officers? It 
would cost but little—a few hun- 
dred men a year would be the only 
loss. Bah!—a mere trifle to the 
richest and most populous country 
in the world. Ido not understand 
your English sang froid. Why do 
you not establish your Algeria at 
the Cape ?’ 

Many voices sre immediately 
raised in explanation ; but it is diffi- 
eult to make the thorough soldier— 
the man who has all his life been 
the military servant of a military 
Government—understand how re- 
pugnant would be such a proceeding 
to the feelings of the British people 
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—how contrary to the whole spirit 
of their constitution. At length, 
with another glass of champagne, a 
new light seems to break in upon 
him. ‘Ah!’ says he, ‘it would not 
be approved of by Le Times; now 
I understand perfectly. We ma- 
nage these matters better with us. 
Peste ! if we go to war, there it is. 
We employ our Gazettes to cele- 
brate our victories. Your health, 
mon Général; this is indeed a 
wearisome business in which we 
are engaged—a life totally brutaliz- 
ing. Without change, without ma- 
neuvring, and without pleasure: 
what would you? I trust the next 
campaign in which we shall meet 
may be in a civilized country—the 
borders of the Rhine, for instance ; 
what think you?—where, instead of 
this barbarian desert, you find a 
village every mile, and a good house 
in. every village, with a bottle of 
wine in the cellar, a smoked ham in 
the chimney, and a handsome Saxon 
blonde in the kitchen. “A la guerre, 
comme & la querre, n'est ce pas, mon 
Général ?” * 

The company are getting merry 
and talkative; cigars are lit and 
coffee is handed round; the small 
hours are approaching, and what 
Falstaff calls the ‘sweet of the 
night’ is coming on, when the 
tramp and snort of a horse are heard 
at the entrance of the grotto,—a 
steel scabbard rings upon the stone 
steps,—and although the new-co- 
mer’s place at one end of the table 
has been vacant the whole of dinner- 
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time, he does not sit down to eat 
till he has whispered a few words 
in the ear of the English general, 
who receives the intelligence with 
as much coolness as it is imparted. 
In five minutes the grotto is 
cleared of all save its customary 
occupants. The French general 
has galloped off to his head-quar- 
ters ; the English officers are hurry- 
ing to their men; each as he leaves 
the grotto casts a look at an inge- 
nious arrangement at its mouth, 
which, by means of a diagram 
formed of white shells, each line 
pointing to a particular portion of 
the attack, enables the observer to 
ascertain at once in which direction 
the fire is most severe. The origi- 
nator of this simple and ingenious 
indicator meanwhile sits down for a 
mouthful of food. He has brought 
the intelligence of the sortie already 
described, and which will turn out 
the troops of all arms in about ten 
minutes; but in the mean time he 
has five to spare, and being very 
hungry he makes the best use of 
his time. As the light from the 
solitary lamp brings into relief that 
square, powerful form—that statue- 
like head, with its fearless beauty 
and its classical features—above all, 
the frank, kindly smile that never 
fades under difficulties, and the clear, 
unwavering eye that never quails in 
danger,—any physiognomist worthy 
of the name would declare ‘that 
man was born to be a hero!’ And 





the eae would not be 
mistaken. 








SHOOTING IN ALBANIA. 
By tae AvutHor or THE ‘Loc or THE WarTeER-Lity.’ 
*T)OES it always rain like this?’ 


observed a T. G., leaning over 
the baleony before the window of 
the regiment’s mess-room at 
Corfu, on the last day of January, 
1857. That individual had come out 
from England to enjoy the far-famed 
shooting on the opposite coast of 
Albania, and ever since his arrival 
(about three days previously) it had 
continued to rain incessantly. 
‘Compared to what we have had 
for the vast six weeks, this is deci- 





dedly fine weather,’ was the consol- 
ing reply of the gallant Colonel. 





It may give some idea of the 
rainy season at Corfu (which gene- 
rally lasts a month, but this year 
continued for six weeks), when I 
mention that during last January 
more inches of rain fell at Corfu 
than have fallen in England in any 
one entire year (excepting two) for 
the last fourteen years. 

Well, we waited two or three 
days longer, and one night, about 
eleven p.m., the weather seeming 
somewhat more promising, three of 
us embarked on board the Pet, 
with a good supply of o_ ammu- 
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nition, dogs, and beaters. We had 
every reason to expect good sport; 
the shooting season had opened 
well; in the early part of December 

eat numbers of unfortunate cock 

d fallen victims; then came the 
rainy season, and they, the duck, 
snipe, and wild boar had a long and 
damp holiday. 

The Pet is a notable little craft 
of about twenty-three tons, cutter- 
rigged ; and her shape seems to 
have been formed after the lines of 
a lady-bird; having experienced, 
however, some tolerably stiff gales 
in her, I can vouch for her excel- 
lent sailing qualities, notwithstand- 
ing her want of beauty; and it is 
wonderful how well she can accom- 
modate four ple, besides crew, 
beaters, and dogs. Her crew con- 
sisted of three Neapolitans — 1st, 
Niccolo, the skipper, a weather- 
beaten, surly-looking old boy, with 
a lively twinkle in his eye notwith- 
standing, and a good deal of dry 
humour; 2nd, Antonio, a singularly 
handsome and intelligent man, and 
a first-rate seaman, with a sallow 
complexion and small black mous- 
tache; 3rd, Spero, a small boy, 
who spoke English well, and was 
rather inclined on that account to 
be impertinent. By-the-bye, almost 
all the denizens of Corfu, Greek or 
Italian, are named either Niccolo or 
Spero. 

Butrinto (Buthrotum) was our 
destination; at this place (it is on 
the Albanian coast, about nine miles 
north of the town of Corfu) two 
rivers fall into the narrow strait 
that separates the mainland from 
Corfu. On the banks of these 
rivers are the woods which the cock 
mostly frequent, and in the marshes 
near the sea, ducks and snipe (both 
generally very wild) and water birds 
of every description abound. The 
Albanian marshes are indeed a 

radise for ornithologists. Wild- 
fowl of every description rise in 
clouds on all sides out of shot; while 
the coots and small cormorants, 
conscious of safety, scarcely trouble 
themselves to move at the sound of 
a gun; plovers of all kinds whistle 
around, and down at the sea are 
flocks of huge grotesque-looking 
pelicans, with a sprinkling of snow- 
white egrets; slowly flapping over 
the reeds are innumerable marsh 
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harriers; merlins, peregrines, and 
bright blue hen harriers dash along 
above, and high up in the air the 
great Egyptian vultures (seeming 
pure white as you look up at them 
from below) soar slowly round, or 
rise sluggishly from their feast on 
some carcase at your feet. Eagles 
are as numerous as hawks in a deer 
forest in Scotland; five different 
kinds (I am told—I am no ornitholo- 

ist myself) are frequently seen. 
. the woods the great eagle owl 
(stryx bubo) is not uncommon ; and 
there is no lack of four-footed 
animals—wild boar, roedeer, jackals, 
foxes, and martin cats abound; 
occasionally a wolf is seen, though 
they more commonly keep to the 
hill-sides; and among the high 
mountains in the interior are bears, 
red-deer, and chamois. 

At eight o’clock on the following 
morning, when we came on deck, 
we found ourselves in the bay of 
Butrinto. The weather did not 
look particularly promising, but it 
did not rain, so we tumbled into 
the Lively Polly (the four-oared 
tender of the Pet), and started off 
to row over the bar and up the 
river some four miles to the cock- 
woods. 

Before plunging into the woods 
let. me describe our costume. The 
Albanian thorn is of a very savage 
nature ; cloth and woollen garments 
are utterly unable to withstand its 
embraces. Coats, caps, waistcoats, 
and trousers must therefore be 
made of leather or thick jean, from 
the smooth and hard surface ot 
which the thorns glance off without 
doing much harm, I had a pair of 
old trousers only fronted with jean, 
and consequently returned from 
my first day’s shooting with half a 
pair, all the cloth that remained 
exposed having been ripped off. 
But the thorns are not the only 
enemies one meets with; in the 
extensive swamps there are vast 
quantities of tufts of rushes growing 
in tussocks like flower-pots, about 
four feet apart ; these rushes are in 
outward appearance similar to the 
harmless British species, but much 
longer and thicker, very hard, and 
with points like needles ; those in 
the centre of each bunch growing 
up straight, and those around gra- 
dually bending down till the out- 
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side ones stick out horizontally. 
In walking through these one is 
generally over the knee in mud 
and water, so that these spear-like 
rushes would stick into you impar- 
tially from the waist to the eyes, if 
you did not take care to sweep 
them out of the way with your 
arms as you proceed. This makes 
the wading in these latitudes 
rather uncomfortable. 

We had a considerable team of 
spaniels, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
some so wild that they seemed to 
be in all parts of the woods at 
once ; and some so tame that they 
could not be induced to leave their 
masters’ heels; in truth, however, 
it is not necessary that they should 
be perfectly biches: as cock and 

ns being plentiful, and the woods 
arge and scattered, the chief thin 
is to keep the birds moving. i 
heard that Lord ——, when he was 
coming out here, told Bill George, 
the celebrated dog merchant, that 
he wanted twenty-four spaniels put 
on board his yacht at Blackwall on 
the following day: the order was 
executed; they ran rather small, 
and most of them sat up on their 
hind legs if anything eatable was 
offered to them—from which one 
might guess where they had got 
their education—but I understand 
that they answered the purpose 
tolerably well. The best of our 
lot was a little white spaniel with 
red spots, and a most malevolent 
expression (he generally went by 
the name of the toad-faced dog); he 
had an excellent nose, was the most 
indefatigable animal to hunt I ever 
saw, and a first-rate retriever ; after 
a hard day’s shooting, he invariably 

ked about all the bushes till he 
ound a hedgehog, taking which in 
his mouth he would trot solemnly 
back to the boat in advance of the 
party. We had also another re- 
markably good retriever; he was 
originally a colley dog, and was, I 
believe, purchased, for the con- 
sideration of an old pair of trousers, 
by his present possessor, who sub- 
sequently educated him up to a 
considerable value. 

We were also well supplied with 
beaters, whose services are abso- 
lutely necessary in cock-shooting ; 
we had two enthusiastic privates, 
(one an Irishman,) who charged 
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through the dense thorns as they 
would and did through the Russian 
ranks; and last, but by no means 
least, Niccolo (not the skipper of 
the Pet), well: known. to all who 
have shot in these parts, as a most 
desirable assistant to a shooting 
party, whether for chafling the 
natives (he speaks English, Italian, 
Greek, and Albanian), gralloching 
a pig or deer, rousing the game, 
marking down a cock, or guiding 
the uninitiated through the intricate 
mazes of wood and swamp. He is 
thoroughly English in his love of 
sport, oa unfortunately as tho- 
roughly Greek in his too obsequious 
and cringing manner. He used to 
be a ‘Guardiano’ in the days of qua- 
rantine between Albania and the 
islands, in which capacity he at- 
tended shooting-parties, who were 
always obliged to have one with 
them; so he got his knowledge of 
the habits and resort of the game, 
and, now that quarantine is abo- 
lished, his services are eagerly 
sought for. 

Accoutred as we were we plunged 
into the ‘Long Slip,’ splashing 
through streams and struggling 
through mud ; we got a roe, but no 
cock in the low bushes; when we 
came among big trees they began to 
show themselves, but alas! before 
we had got many couple, down 
came the rain in torrents, in five 
minutes we were wet to the skin, 
our guns declined to go off, two 
dogs shut up altogether and had to 
be carried, and one was lost ; so we 
disconsolately returned to the boat 
and proceeded to pull back down 
the river. 

In the mean time the wind had 
risen considerably, and when we got 
to the mouth of the river we found 
great rollers breaking over the bar 
in the most unpleasant manner. 
We were nine men in the boat, 
besides dogs, guns, &c., and though 
I do not wish to speak ill of the 
Lively Polly behind her back, yet 
I must confess that, under the cir- 
cumstances, a younger and stiffer 
craft would have been preferable 
for the passage. If one might 
judge from the dropping of his 

ower jaw, that, at any rate, was 
the opinion of our beater from 
Paddyland, as sitting in the bows, 
and locking over his shoulder, he 
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saw what was coming. Two big 
rollers broke over us, wetting him to 
the waist, and then we were over 
the bar and in rather calmer water ; 
but the waves were still high, the 
wind dead against us, the Pet a 
mile distant, and we half frozen 
with cold and wet. After pulling 
hard for a quarter of an hour, find- 
ing that we made no way, we de- 
termined to put all except the oars- 
men on board a Greek vessel that 
happened to be lying near, having 
done which we managed with difli- 
culty to reach the Pet, and then 
sent the boat back with dry clothes 
for the men to the Greek ship. We 
had hardly changed our clothes 
before the rain ceased and the 
sun shone out, and we got back to 
Corfu in time for mess. I may here 
mention that during the rest of my 
stay in these parts we had most 
delightful weather. 

Now that I have begun to write, 
I feel that it is rather presumptuous 
in me to attempt to give an aceount 
of the shooting in Albania, inasmuch 
as | know that it requires a skilful 
pen to invest such a subject with 
any interest to the general reader ; 
nor, [ am afraid, will the sportsman 
gather much information from this 
slight sketch, as I was not at Corfu 
during the cream of the shooting 
season, nor was our sport particu- 
larly brilliant even for the time of 
year that I was there. The view 
from the windows of the citadel 
barracks at Corfu is one of the 
finest in Europe ; I have drawn my 
pen through an elaborate descrip- 
tion of it that I had written, as Mr. 
Lear, the well-known artist, and 
author of The Landscape Painter's 
Journal in Albania, Calabria, &c., 
&e., has just brought to England 
his oplendid picture of this very 
scene, so that it can now be seen in 
all its beauty in London without 
the trouble of a voyage to the 
Adriatic. A party having been or- 
ganized to start for Livitazza (about 
fifteen miles south of the town of 
Corfu, on the Albanian coast), the 
object of which was the destruction 
of wild boar, I accepted a berth, 
which had been kindly offered to 
me, by a friend on board a Greek 
vessel, which he had engaged for 
one month certain, and if it suited 
him, for three, fitted up to accom- 
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modate three or four people; it was 
rather a remarkable craft, being, I 
imagine, the exact counterpart of 
that in which St. Paul was wrecked, 
sinking in the middle, and sloping 
up to stem and stern, with a large 
eye painted on each side of the 
bows. There was a roomy cabin 
below, (horizontally speaking), but 
we were obliged to go about on our 
hands and knees, as it was not more 
than four feet in height ; a heron, a 
bittern, a crow, and a tortoise or 
two shared the apartment with us. 

There was a breeze from the 
8.E., which unfortunately hap- 
pened to be just the direction in 
which we were going, and after 
about five hours’ hard sailing, we 
found ourselves off the coast of 
Albania, and somewhat farther from 
our destination than when we 
started ; it was no use backing and 
filling about any more, as it became 
clearly evident that the gallant 
*bastament’ would only go exactly 
before the wind; so we cast anchor 
and went on shore about four p.m., 
to visit a mysterious hole where blue 
rock pigeons were said to dwell. 
This singular dovecot was about 
eighteen feet in diameter and fort 
deep; we could hear the birds 
cooing below, but although we 
threw down volleys of stones, they 
declined to come out; we ulti- 
mately produced the desired effect 
by letting Niccolo down by a rope ; 
there was a good breeze blowing, 
and the pigeons shot out down 
wind like lightning, and we didn’t 
get quite so many as our exertions 
deserved. 

There is another cave near Livi- 
tazza, which we visited on a subse- 
quent occasion, resorted to by the 
pigeons, and where we had some- 
what better success; this opens to 
the sea. We were passing in a 
boat when we saw a flock fly in; 
we rowed after them through a 
narrow tunnel, which ran in for 
about twenty yards, and then sud- 
denly widened out and opened up 
into a lofty dome, the water having 
the same indescribably beautiful 
blue colour as in the cave of Capri. 
The pigeons did not require much 
persuasion this time, and dashed 
out so quickly that, firing and load- 
ing as fast as we could, we had time 
to yet four couple only. 
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On this day I made my first 
acquaintance with the celebrated 
dogs of Albania, the curse of the 
sportsmen in these parts; they are 
most disagreeably pertinacious in 
their attentions; half a dozen of 
them together sometimes come 
yelping round, and a constant fire 
of stones serves to keep them only 
at about fifteen paces distant. Their 
owners never call them off (I be- 
lieve they have a theory that it 
breaks their spirit to do so), but are 
most indignant if you shoot at 
them. Killing one of them is quite a 
serious matter; and as the most 
savage are the most valuable for 
the protection of the flocks against 
wolves and jackals, the life of one 
of these dogs is considered of about 
equal worth with that of twenty 
sheep, and perhaps of somewhat su- 
perior value to that ofa man. Gene- 
rally, they are more annoying than 
dangerous; and I soon found out 
by experience that the curly-tailed 
ones were invariably harmless. I am 
told that the best way to cow them 
is to sit down on the ground and 
look them in the face; but I never 
heard of any one trying the experi- 
ment except Ulysses, of whom it is 
said in the Odyssey, 14 :— 

’ELarivne 0 Odvoija Wor xibvec bXaK 

Opwpot 
ot pev Kexhyyorec twédpapoy* airap 
’Odvecedie 
elero xepdooivn, oxiprrpov Oe ot Eke 
TECE KELPOG. 
The subsequent lines show that the 
herdsmen of his time were more 
polite than they are at the present 
day, as they helped him out of his 
difficulties. 

As the sailing qualities of the 
‘bastament’ did not promise well 
from her performances on this trial 
trip, my friend determined not to 
keep her for more than the one 
month, and accordingly imme- 
diately had a bill for specific per- 
formance filed against him in the 
Corfiote Chancery by the indignant 
owner,—which suit, I am happy to 
say, after three months’ hard fight- 
ing, terminated in favour of the 
defendant. 

Our next expedition in the Pet 
was to the Gulf of Avlona, which 
runs into the mainland about fift 
miles N. of Corfu. The scenery all 
along the coast is very grand, the 
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imposing range of the snow-covered 
Acroceraunian mountains rising u 

sheer from the water’s edge. f 
remember last year, when steaming 
along this coast on my return from 
the Crimea, an English lady asked 
me what country it was that we 
were passing. On my informing 
her that it was Albania, she pon- 
dered for a moment, and then said, 
*‘O, yes; I remember now; the 
inhabitants have white hair and red 
eyes.” 

At Avlona we got the assistance 
of a native chief, with a band of 
Albanians, to beat the woods. I 
said assistance, but hindrance, pers 
haps, would have been the more 
fitting term, as they dared not go 
into the woods for fear of tearing 
their filthy petticoats ; and the care- 
less way in which they blazed about 
in every direction would have been 
alarming, if one did not recollect 
that the powder they use is scarcely 
strong enough to drive a bullet 
through the enormous length of 
their gun-barrels. After this, it is 
but fair to mention that the only 
individual who was wounded on 
this occasion received two slugs in 


his arm from one of our — y, who 


fired at a hare, and unfortunately 
potted the Albanian chieftain, who, 
mounted on a jackass, was directing 
the movements of his band; he 
didn’t seem to care much for it, 
however, as he never said anything 
about it, and the circumstance only 
transpired accidentally in the evens 
ing. 

The Albanians are a savage- 
looking set, but from my expe- 
rience, I should say not the least 
dangerous; the only annoyance we 
received from them was their con- 
tinually pestering us with applica- 
tions for ‘baruti’ (gunpowder). 
They all seem to have a settled look 
of despair in their faces, as if they 
were contemplating suicide. Their 
lot is, I believe, a very hard one; it 
is scarcely worth their while to cul- 
tivate properly the rich soil of their 
valleys, as an abundant harvest 
would only increase the oppression 
of the Turkish pashas, who invaria- 
bly confiscate the produce, leaving 
to the peasants barely sufficient to 
sustain life. 

I am not excruciatingly enamoured 
with the sport of pig-shooting my- 
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self, grebebiy because I never hap- 
pened to get a shot. The guns 
take up positions round the wood, 
while the beaters, with the dogs, 
force their way through, shouting ; 
generally a man is lucky if he gets 
one shot, though on one occasion 
one of our party had nine shots, and 
missed them all like a man. The 
boars are large, and tolerably plen- 
tiful; they get along at a great 
pace, and very well know how to 
take care of themselves. When 
wounded and driven to bay, I 
should think they would be awk- 
ward customers ; but I never heard 
of their attempting to attack any 
one, though they often make havoc 
among the dogs. One day, while 
we were pig-shooting at Avlona, we 
heard the loud barking of one of the 
dogs suddenly changed into plain- 
tive yelps, and on going up found 
one of the best spaniels lying on 
the ground, ripped up. The poor 
little animal was in great pain, and 
was carried back to the yacht, and 
lay apparently dying for about three 
days; and though in the opinion of 
the surgeons she was hopeless 
ruptured, she gradually recovered, 
and before I left Corfu was again fit 
for work. After a few days of this 
work, I came to the conclusion that 
to get a cock in the hand was more 
entertaining than waiting for pigs 
to come out of the bush; so I 
used to load with shot and join the 
beaters, and generally found at the 
end of the day that my bag was the 
heaviest of the party. 

The coyer at Tela was unusu- 
ally thick and thorny, and in many 
parts quite impenetrable ; and more 
than once I could hear the pigs 
grunting and splashing within a 
few yards of me, without being able 
to get a sight of, or shot at, them, 
We remained. here, however, three 
days, and got two pigs, one roe, six 
hares, twenty-eight cock, and fifteen 
snipe. We were not very well con- 
tented with this, and determined to 
change our quarters; we accord- 
ingly made sail for Santa Quaranta, 
about two-thirds of the way back 
to Corfu, and eight miles N. of 
Butrinto. 

When we woke the next morning 
we found ourselves off Santa Qua- 
ranta; the Turkish flag was flying 
from a tower, part of an extensive 
line of the Venetian fortification 
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which surrounded the dilapidated 
village. We soon got onshore, and 
proceeded to cross over a st 
ridge of about twelve hundred feet 
in height, which separated us from 
our shooting-ground ; it was of the 
same nature as all the rocky ridges 
which line the Albanian coast, stony 
and barren of verdure, with the 
exception of a plant with a huge 
bulbous root (the name of which I 
am. ignorant of), and considerable 

uantities of asphodel and squills. 
tt is along these stony tops that the 
red-legged partridge is found (not 
the French, but the Greek, a larger 
and more showy bird), not however 
in sufficient numbers to make it 
worth while to go after them es- 
pecially. We descended on tbe 
other side to a wooded gully of 
great repute for game; nor were we 
disappointed. The beaters were 
hardly in before two jackals, some 
pig, and a deer got away; and the 
shouts of ‘Cock forward,’ ‘ Cock 
back,’ &c., followed by frequent 
reports, gave earnest of a good day’s 
sport. 

Many small side gullies led inte 
the main one, all of which were 
filled with a dense growth of thorn 
and holly, through which we had to 
force our way. 1 never experienced 
such treatment from vegetables as 
I did on that day: they tore off my 
helmet, twisted in my hair, stuck in 
my eyes, grasped my neck, and 
wound round my legs; and when- 
ever I was tied up in a particularly 
tight knot, there was sure to be the 
cry, ‘Cock to you, Smith!’ and the 
provoking bird would flap slowly 
round my head, turning his long 
beak to one side with a gesture of 
derision. However, we got through 
it at last; and besides the number 
of birds lost in the thick. cover, 
found we had bagged forty head, 
which, considering the time of year, 
was very fair sport. We then pro- 
ceeded to another gully not far dis- 
tant; but before we had been in it 
long a horrid boar rose grunting 
from his lair, and completely disor- 
ganized the whole party ; shot was 
drawn, and bullets crammed into 
the guns and sent harmlessly after 


-him, as he ambled along over an 


open flat at about two hundred 
yards distance. Away went the 
dogs, away went the men, and before 
the whole party collected together 
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again it was time to recross the hill 
and return to the Pet to sleep. 

The next morning we determined 
on a campaign against the ducks 
and snipe; we had seen from the 
top of the hill above the harbour 
that there was a great extent of 
likely ground, so thither we bent 
our steps. Our expectations were 
fulfilled—snipe were plentiful, and 
not extravagantly wild. We—or 
rather I should say one of our party 
who was an experienced snipe shot 
—bagged sixteen couple in no time. 
For my part I emptied a bag of 
shot and only got three couple and 
a half, and then left off in disgust ; 
and the third gun was even less 
successful. It was some consola- 
tion to be told that, owing to some 
peculiarity in the wind and weather, 
the day was remarkably unfavour- 
able for snipe-shooting ; and I am 
inclined to believe that such was the 
ease, as on subsequent occasions I 
found no difficulty in killing my fair 
share. 

There is no saying how man 
snipe Colonel might have killed, 
had not a little incident occurred 
which put a sudden termination to 
our shooting on this day, and indeed 
shut up the Santa Quaranta beat 
for the rest of the season. We were 
sauntering innocently across the 
valley, when suddenly, from out of 
a small tower that stood by itself in 
the middle of a maize field, there 
rushed a dog—such a dog! I have 
mentioned that some of these ani- 
mals were rather ferocious, and this 
was a very fair specimen of that 
class. There was no curl in his 
tail; he was of about the length and 
thickness of a calf, with long grey 
hair, and teeth like a crocodile’s; I 
am sorry that I cannot give a more 
particular description of him, for he 
came straight up to the muzzle of 
my gun without a check, and I did 
not direct my attention to any 
minute criticism of his points. I 
managed to keep him at bay for 
some time, when to my great satis- 
faction he turned on the Colonel, 
who received him also with the 
barrel of his gun sloped forward ; 
he then dashed at F——. When, 
however, he heard the animal's fangs 
clinking against the muzzle of his 
gun, he could stand it no longer, 
pulled the trigger, and the unfor- 
tunate dog rolled over dead without 
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a struggle. He was a noble beast, 
and I felt heartily sorry for the 
oceurrence. A small boy who had 
been looking on much amused at 
the scene, when he saw the climax, 
emitted a howl, and rushed off to 
alarm the neighbouring village. As 
we knew that if he succeeded in 
this a serious conflict might ensue, 
we pursued and captured him, and 
then gave him some dollars, placed 
him in the tower, and made good 
our retreat. On our return to Santa 
Quaranta we consulted with Niccolo 
as to what we should do, and his 
suggestion was—‘ More better make 
sail,’ which we did, and the next 
morning landed at Butrinto. 

We took our course the next day 
through the maize fields, alongside 
of the river to a cock cover, at some 
distance. Swarms of duck rose 
round us at every step we took, but 
so very wild that we only got a few 
couple. Snipe also were very nume- 
rous, and not wild; I suspect they 
knew that we were always hopin 
to get ducks, and therefore woul 
not fire at them for fear of disturb- 
ing the more valuable game. I here 
observed for the first time (that 
which I frequently saw afterwards), 
that a theory which I held, that 
snipe always choose a dry place to 
put their feet on, was erroneous; 
we saw them continually wading up 
to their breasts in water, and settling 
in it after their flights. 

The cover that we proposed to 
beat was on the opposite side of the 
river, and on arriving at the ford 
we found the river rather high, 
and the stream very strong. An 
Albanian boy was preparing to cross 
on Rictecbrick. and he took up one of 
our party behind him; we wanted 
him to eome back for the rest of us, 
but his views on this point differed 
from ours, and he galloped off, leav- 
ing us to cross as we could. One of 
us then undressed and crossed over, 
coreying his clothes on his head, 
as the water was more than four 
feet deep; he then had to return 
for his gun; and after we had all 
passed, two of the dogs declined to 
face it, and he had to make two 
more expeditions to ferry them over 
—seven transits altogether. Niccolo 
got over with least difficulty, as he 
had the sense to carry over as much 
weight as he could get on his back, 
which gave him more power to 
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withstand the force of the current ; 
one of us who had nothing was 
very nearly carried away. 

he cover on this side was not 
large, but full of cock, and we got 
ten couple out of it in a short time. 
While beating it, Niccolo shouted 
out that some large animal was 
moving, and presently out dashed 
a wolf. He was rolled over by the 
first shot, recovered himself, re- 
ceived another, fell again, got up 
and disappeared as if nothing had 
Seaneael A fox was shortly after- 
wards started, which was viewed by 
an Albanian dog, who ran into him 
in ten minutes in good style. 

As we had been absent about a 
week and our stores were getting 
rather low, we determined to return 
to Corfu. The lights shining from 
the mess-room windows gave us 
earnest of the cheer in store for us, 
and we soon found ourselves seated 
at supper, surrounded by our hos- 
pitable friends. I thought I noticed 
a changed look about the coun- 
tenances of some of them that 
puzzled me for a moment, when I 
perceived that it was owing to the 
absence of those capillary attractions 
that they had so sedulously culti- 
vated in the Crimea; during our 
absence, a peremptory order had 
come from the Horse-Guards, that 
all military chins should be deprived 
of their chief glory—a tyrannical 
proceeding, in my opinion. 

The next morning there was a 
—— cannonading going on in 

onour of Prince Daniel of Monte- 
negro, who had just arrived at Corfu, 
on his way to Paris, where he wished 
to arrange a treaty with the Turks 
—between whom and the Monte- 
negrins there is achronic war—under 
the auspices of the Western Powers, 
and obtain the use of a seaport from 
Austria.* He was a mild-looking 
individual, about forty years old, by 
no means the style of man I should 
have pictured to myself as the ruler 
of the most turbulent and warlike 
race in Europe. Before his time the 
ruling prince had always combined 
the offices of priest and king, but 
Prince Daniel declined to take 
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orders; he is married to a youn 
lady from Trieste ; she was dressed: 
in a gorgeous gold polka, which 
looked very well in front, but hung 
down behind quite straight from her 
shoulders to her heels in not a very 
elegant manner. The Prince and his 
suite were dressed somewhat in the 
Albanian style, with shakos some- 
thing like loan worn by our artil- 
lery, but twice as broad; a perfect 
arseual of dirks and pistols protruded 
from their stomachs, giving them at 
a short distance the appearance of 
animals of the marsupial genus, with 
their little ones peeping out of the 
mothers’ pockets. I met the party 
sseuianen in the saloons of the 
hospitable Lord High Commissioner, 
and made acquaintance with one of 
the aides-de-camp, who had been 
engaged in the last Spanish war, and 
spoke Spanish and German. He 
was greatly surprised to find that 
the band that was playing at the 
palace was a regimental one, and 
when I told him that we had nearly 
one hundred and forty regiments, 
besides the militia, who had all as 
good and most of them better bands 
—for the th lost the whole of 
theirs in the Crimea—he seemed to 
think that I was poking fun at him, 
and declined further intercourse. 
Another shooting party was soon 
organized, and I had a berth offered 
me on board the Ariel, a schooner of 
forty-five tons, belonging to a friend 
of mine (one of our best ornitholo- 
gists), to whose information about 
his favourite science, hospitality, 
and genial convivial powers, I am 
indebted for much of the pleasure 
that I enjoyed during my sojourn 
in these parts. Our destination this 
time was the Gulf of Arta (the Am- 
bracian Gulf), which liessome eighty 
miles distant from Corfu to the 
south. I had engaged asmall yacht 
of twenty tons, called the Flirt, to 
carry the servants and dogs; her 
skipper was rather disgusted at 
having none of the gentlemen on 
board, and spited us accordingly. 
We started with a fair breeze, and 
got along at a good pace, the Flirt 
being about a mile a-stern. When 


* I see in to-day’s paper (June 5th) that he did not get much assistance from 
France, and that on his return to his dominions ‘he called an assembly of his 
subjects, and informed them that he intended to send an embassy to the Sultan, 
who had promised him an extension of territory, and liberty to trade with Scutari 
and other towns in Turkey; the proposition was received by the assembly in 


sullen silence. 
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we were passing the island of Myrto 
—famous now and of old for its wild 
boar—we suddenly became aware 
that the Flirt was leaving our tracks, 
and taking refuge in the channel 
between Myrto and the mainland. 
So we had to tack back, (which 
nap lost us an hour,) and follow 
er; we found her comfortably 
anchored. The skipper swore that 
bad weather was coming on; instead 
of bad weather it fell dead calm, and 
we managed to sweep out with great 
difficulty and some risk, as a long 
swell was setting in on the rocks. 
We did get out at last, and lay 
rolling in the swell for some hours, 
and lost so much time that we were 
unable to reach the Gulf of Arta, 
and were glad enough to be able 
to get into Paxo harbour for the 
— 
may here mention the singular 
method used by the sailors in these 
parts for raising the wind :—one of 
them takes a rope, ties seven knots 
in it, smites each knot with a 
marling-spike, ejaculating at each 
blow the name of some gentleman 
of his acquaintance whose wife 
is supposed to be of indiscreet 
earriage (Niccolo, the skipper of the 
Pet, used always conscientiously to 
commence the catalogue with his 
own name), and then throws it over- 
board, and tows it till the wished-for 
wind arises. 

The next morning we started with 
a fair breeze, and about two o'clock 
were bumping over the bar which 
lies across the mouth of the narrow 
and winding channel which leads to 
the Gulf of Arta. It was here that 
the fleet of Augustus intercepted 
and annihilated the fleet of Antony 
and Cleopatra as it was trying to 
make its escape. 

Prevesa, the principal town on 
the Albanian coast, lies on the left- 
hand side just round the first corner; 
we stopped there a short time to 
show our papers and hire a Greek 
boat of sufficiently small draught to 
g0 over the bar of the river Luro, 
which falls into the Gulf, and on the 
banks of which the best shooting is 
to be had, and we entered the Gulf 
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about four p.m. This beautiful 
inland sea is about twenty-five 
miles from east to west, by ten from 
north to south, and is surrounded 
by snow-capped mountains; the 
southern side (with the exception 
of the flat promontory running out 
before Prevesa, and which is held 
by Turkey, as it is necessary for the 
defence of the entrance of the 
channel) belongs to Greece. 

We were here overtaken by a 
severe squall, At this time we 
were towing the Greek boat, one 
of the crew being in it, and the 
other on board the Ariel. The 
former was much surprised when the 
storm came on, and after staring 
about in an idiotic manner for some 
time, threw himself on his knees, and 
prayed fervently for some minutes ; 
finding, however, that things were 
not looking much better, he discon- 
tinued his devotions, and com- 
menced cursing and swearing till he 
foamed at the mouth; and on per- 
ceiving that this also was of no 
material advantage, he threw him- 
self down in the boat and sobbed 
like a child. His companion, who 
was comfortably settled on board 
the yacht, and who had been 
watching the proceedings of his 
comrade with placid satisfaction, 
now took compassion on him, clam- 
bered down into the boat and cut 
her adrift ; they soon disappeared in 
the driving mist. 

The wind died away in the night, 
and the next morning, when we got 
up, we found ourselves at anchor 
about a mile off the mouth of the 
Luro river, and the Greek boat 
hanging on behind, none the worse 
for its tossing on the previous night. 
We landed to the left of the mouth 
of the river, on a raised beach of 
sand and gravel, with some low 
bushes growing on it; this sepa- 
rates the sea from an extensive 
swamp, which seemed to be almost 
alive with wild-fowl of every de- 
scription—a stirring sight so forci- 
bly pictured by Homer, that I will 
quote his beautiful verses, instead 
of endeavouring to describe it my- 
self in indifferent prose :— 


boviOwy merenveyv tOvea moda, 
Xyvey, i) yeodvwr, 7 KiKYOY doutxoceinwy, 
Aciw ev Aww, Kavorpiov angi peeOpa, 
Ev0a kai EvOa rormvrat dyadAbpevar TrEpbyEecot, 
KAayynddy mooxaliZovTwy, opapayei é Te Nemo. 


Thad, ii. 459. 
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If you will mentally accompany me, 
kind reader, I will endeavour to 
give you an idea of the sport that 
we enjoyed on this oceasion. ‘ Let 
us encamp on this tussock of 
rushes, but first carefully part them 
in the middle (as the British youth 
does his back hair), and then sit 
very delicately down, lest any of 
the spear-like points should impinge 
on your delicate frame. See! here 
they come, right over our heads, 
but out of shot, fourteen great mal- 
lards, twice the size of any we ever 
see in England; and there to the 
left is another flock of double the 
number. Here is one alone, flying 
low, straight to us. Ah! you moved 
— arm, and with one sweep of 

is wing he has flown off in a dif- 
ferent direction. Never mind, here 
eomes another: don’t move, don’t 
wink even, till you intend to fire. 
Now You were too late; you 
waited till he passed; you should 
have fired as he was coming towards 
you. You may think that shot 
penetrates more easily through the 
thick feathers of a duck as he flies 
from you; but consider his pace— 
that tells all against him if he meets 
the shot, whereas if the shot fol- 
lows him, his speed is so great that 
it almost cancels its force. But, 
never mind; there are plenty more ; 
try that fellow to the right-—vou 
fired at least two yards behind him ; 
quick—give the other barrel to the 
foremost of the next two. ‘There! 
you see you have killed the rear- 
rank man—that will serve to give 
you an idea of the distance to ailow 
for speed. Here they come, thicker 
than ever; click, click; both caps 
snapped; by Jove, I’ve got two 
charges of shot in each barrel, and 
no powder; and now comes that 
flock of garganies (summer teal) 
which we have seen whirling and 
darting about in the distance in a 
eompact cloud—as if their move- 
ments were directed by steam, both 
as to precision and speed—right 
over our heads, of course, the azure 
wings of the cock birds flashing in 
the sunlight. What a pace they 
go!—it would be about as easy to 
knock over a single one going down 
wind, as to hit a bullet from -a 
Minié rifle. But to-day it is calm ; 
I will try this straggler—— He's 
none the worse; see how, the in- 
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stant I fired, he turned up into. the 
air like a rocket, and now again 
dashes off like lightning in the track 
of his companions. 


* * 

I never enjoyed any sport more 
than this duck-shooting. If one 
could only abstain from firing long 
shots, what a bag one might make! 
In theory, with an ordinary gun, 
one should never fire at a greater 
distance than forty yards at the 
outside; but my practice was very 
different. The number of species 
that abound here adds also greatly 
to the interest, to an sbody ac- 
customed only to duek-shooting in 
England, where the variety is so 
limited. I soon learnt to distin- 
guish them as they flew over me: 
the chocolate neck of the pochard, 
the ginger head of the widgeon, the 
long-pointed appendage that gives 
its name to the pintail, the blue 
wings of the gargany, the gay 
plumage of the mallard and sho- 
veller, and especially the queer, 
spoon-shaped bill of the latter, can 
be discovered at a great distance. 
Nearer at hand, the golden eye, the 
tufted and white-headed ducks can 
be recognised by the characteristics 
which give them their respective 
names. I here first noticed the so- 
litary snipe, and killed a few speci- 
mens, though the propinquity of 
ducks prevented my firing at many. 
They are larger than the full snipe, 
from which they can be easily te. 
tinguished by the white feathers in 
their wings; they resemble the jack 
in the shortness of their flight. 

The next day we determined to 
row up the Luro river; one of us 
sat forward in the bows, with his 
gun ready for anything that might 
cross our path. a we had got 
far, a large eagle-owl flapped slowly 
across before us; two barrels were 
fired at him without producing any 
apparent effect, and he disappeared 
behind the bushes that fringed the 
bank. Soon after, hearing a mighty 
chattering of magpies among the 
brushwood, it occurred to me that 
they might be celebrating the fa- 
neral obsequies of my friend, as I 
knew that the presence of an owl, 
either alive or dead, always attracts 
the attention of these inquisitive 
birds. Accordingly I landed, and 
directed my steps to the spot from 
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whence the sounds proceeded, and 
there, sure enough, was the splendid 
old- owl stretched dead on the 
ground, with a whole chorus of the 
black-coated and white-waistcoated 
gentry waking him from the top of 
the nearest tree. 

We rowed up the river about 
eight miles, killing by the way se- 
veral gargany, some duck, six couple 
of cock, and a bittern. After this 
the wood ceased, and the river was 
bounded on both sides by an im- 
passable swamp, covered with weeds 
twelve feet high, that on the left 
bank extending over a space of four 
miles square at least. As it was no 
use going further, we returned to 
the yacht. 

The next day we determined to 
make our final attack on the cock; 
the few that remained had begun 
to pair, and if one was flushed, 
another was sure to be close at 
hand, and on their rising we could 
hear the suppressed chuckle that 
they begin to emit at this time. As 
we were beating up a gully among 
the hills, two roe broke out—one to 
the right, and the other to the left 
—both of which we were fortunate 
enough to get, to the intense delight 
of the Irish beater. As we had six 
miles to walk back to the yacht, 
and two steep hills to ascend and 
descend, and he would have to carry 
one of them on his back for that 
distance, I expressed some surprise 
at the exuberance of his joy. ‘Qi 
wish ye’d only jest kill three more 
of em ; by Jasus, I’d carry ’em all,’ 
was the reply; and tying one of 
the animals round his neck like a 
comforter, he marched off. 

On our way back we passed an 
eagle’s nest in a tree in the wood 
that skirted the river’s side, and 
Niccolo undertook the ascent. Be- 
fore, however, he had got very far, 
a snake poked its head out of a hole, 
and hissed so fiercely at him that 
he nearly fell backwards with fright ; 
however, he ultimately got up, and 
found two eggs, pure white, and of 
about the size of a man’s fist. Al- 
together, during our stay in the 
Gulf we bagged seventy-seven cock, 
twenty-six snipe, ninety-three duck, 
six hares, and two roe deer, besides 
numerous other birds, such as god- 
wits, ploversofseveral kinds, pigeons, 
bitterns, an eagle-owl, &c. Kc. 
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As the cock had almost entirely 
left the country, and’ we had pretty 
well harried all the ducks out of the 
swamp into the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of the reedy marsh up the 
river, we determined to devote a 
day to the exploration of the ruins 
of Nicopolis, about three or four 
miles distant. On our way we found 
a tortoise of unusual bulk (he was 
about the size of a small coal- 
scuttle) ;“and as he was much too 
heavy to carry to Nicopolis and 
back, we deposited him in a cleft of 
an olive tree, intending to call for 
him on our return,—but I grieve to 
relate that we came back y another 
route, and I expect that. tre unfor- 
tunate animal is there at ihe pre- 
sent moment. I fancy, however, 
that a tortoise would be more con- 
tented under such circumstances 
than most other animals, for I be- 
lieve he is occasionally in the habit 
of going for weeks without refresh- 
ment. We also found several of the 
water - tortoises; they are flatter 
than the others, of a much duller 
colour, have a tail about two inches 
long, and are very active ; they will 
jump into the water from some 
little distance at any alarm, and 
one that one of our party picked up 
jumped out of his pocket five or six 
times. 

Nicopolis, the magnificent city 
built by Augustus Cesar to comme- 
morate the battle of Actium, has 
now again become a desert; indeed, 
even were there any commerce or 
wealth to support a city of any size, 
this site would have been deserted, 
lying as it does with a large shallow 
lagoon between it and the Gulf. 
Vast. masses of crumbling ruins 
cover the ground in every direction. 
The most perfect remains are those 
of the theatres and parts.of the 
aqueduct, and the massive external 
walls, which are still nearly entire. 
In our way back two great pelicans 
flew slowly over our heads, at about 
forty yards distance. One of them 
received the contents of two barrels 
—we could hear the shot strike 
against him—but he paid not the 
slightest attention to the compli- 
ment; indeed, I believe that the 
dense mass of feathers that protects 
their bodies would almost turn a 
bullet. 

A gale sprung up during the 
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night, and as there is no harbour in 
the Gulf of Arta, we were obliged 
to run out of it, and anchor in the 
narrow channel leading to the sea, 
opposite to Prevesa; it is a dreary, 
melancholy, dilapidated place, with 
a few slovenly Turkish soldiers 
lounging about the rotten fortifica- 
tions, and a frigate that looked 
more like a collier lying at anchor 
in the roadstead. 

The monotony of our oe was 
relieved by the kind hospitality of 
our accomplished consul-general for 
Albania, who has a house both here 
and at Janina; it was quite refresh- 
ing to meet with the comforts of an 
English home in the midst of the 
forlorn wretchedness of a Turkish 
town. We were much interested 
in inspecting Mr. Saunders’s collec- 
tion of Albanian insects; he has 
exhausted the entomology of these 
parts, and possesses, I believe, the 
most perfect local collection in the 
world. ae 

When the gale had spent its vio- 
lence we left Prevesa, and sailed 
out into the Adriatic, to the harbour 
of Santa Maura, about eight miles 
distant, the capital of the island of 
Leucadia. It was formerly joined 
to the mainland by a narrow isth- 
mus, but is now separated from it 
by a shallow lagoon a mile long, 
and varying in breadth from one 
hundred yards to a mile and a half, 
which only the light boats of the 
country (pdévogvAa) can traverse. 
The fort of Santa Maura, where the 
garrison is quartered, stands iso- 
lated in the lagoon, and communi- 
cates with the town by means of a 
canal about five feet deep. For- 
merly there was an aqueduct and 
causeway built by the ks, which 
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was destroyed by the earthquake of 
1825, and the broken arches of 
it, spanning the lagoon, form a pic- 
turesque object. 

We wished to have a day’s shoot- 
ing in Greece, and accordingly sent 
to Vonitza for a license, which we 
were told was absolutely necessary, 
and would be obtained in a few 
hours. It took two days, and was 
utterly useless. Hearing that there 
was good partridge shooting at 
Meganisi, a small island between 
Leucadia and the mainland, about 
fifteen miles distant, we rowed down 
there in a boat lent to us by the 
resident ; the scenery on either side 
of the strait was magnificent; we 
got there at dusk, and were accom- 
modated with beds by a native chief, 
who would not join our supper, as 
it was Lent, but did not object to 
drink a bottle of sherry, which made 
him very loquacious. The next 
morning we beat over half the 
island, which is stony and rough, and 
only got three partridges; we also 
bagged the first quail of the season. 
As it was tremendously hot, and the 
sport so bad, we returned about 
noon to Santa Maura, and walked 
out with the resident through the 
extensive grove of olives that skirts 
the town; the trunk of one of these 
trees, centuries ago, encircled a 
huge stone, part of the wall of an 
ancient town, which it has carried 
up with its growth, and which now 
lies imbedded in its stem at a con- 
siderable distance from the ground. 
The resident found a farmer in the 
act of cutting down this singular 
tree, but fortunately interposed and 
prevented it. 

Our license arrived at last ; I give 
a copy of it. 
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Avaraypa, imurpimera, sig tov Kipioy ‘PéBeprov Spid xarouwoy Aeveadoc 
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va dmrogoph) Ora pijvac rpeic. 


Ev Bovircy th $$ Mapriov 1857 Td wapdy ypappdruyr icxia dia pivag 
Tptic, Kai éxAnpwOn Apayxpr pia iro Apay. f 


Tt seems curious to read of the 
affairs of common life in the ancient 


“Exapxoc Bomrone, 
Aeperpaxapaxoc 


language of Greece. I remember 
well the surprise with which, on my 
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first visit to Greece (just after I left 
Oxford some ten years ago), I read 
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the notice about smoking on board 
the steamer. 


"Amnyopevpivoy ort kaTuizey, n eri TOU KaTaoTPWpaTog, ObxL Eig TI}Y KoLWI}Y 


orody diva va py cxavdadizy rac xupiac. 


But, although the language is so 
nearly the same as the ancient, yet 
our way of pronouncing it is so en- 
tirely different from that of the 
Greeks, that when, on board the 
above-mentioned steamer, I hap- 
pened to look over the shoulder of a 
man who was reading the Mysteries 
of Paris (ra rev Tlaptovwv aroxpupa) 
aloud to his wife, and when he 
turned over a page could tell where 
he was, and myself translate the 
words (a feat which, owing no doubt 
to deficiency of eyesight, I found 
myself on this visit unable to accom- 
plish), yet I could trace no con- 
nexion between the sounds that 
came from his mouth and the words 
which I knew he was pronouncing. 

Having obtained this useless 
document we crossed the lagoon to 
Greece ; a very singular reef of 
puddingstone—like that whichskirts 
the coast of South America oppo- 
site to Pernambuco—runs out from 
the fort about six miles in a N.E. 
direction nearly to the mainland. 
We had a delightful walk, but 
no shooting whatever; we saw one 
fallow deer and a few quail; we 
ealled at the chateau of old Grivas, 
hoping to get a luncheon out of 
him, but unfortunately he had gone 
to Athens (he is on good terms 
with the king now), and we only 
saw his nephew, who had not the 
keys of the cellar. 

So we started on our way home- 
wards with a stiff breeze and a 
rough sea, which shook us and our 
things about considerably. We 
passed the ruined castle of Parga 
perched on a projecting rock, with 
the groves and orchards encircling 
thetown, once populous and flourish- 
ing under the English rule; now 
deserted and ruined, owing to our 
ruthless abandonment of it to the 
mercies of its bitterest foe. 

When we woke the next morn- 
ing we found ourselves at anchor in 
the harbour of Phanari, the water 
in which is fresh, and which was 
called of old TAvuxis Atpyy, and the 
village hard by still retains the 
name Glyky. The Cocytus and 
Acheron unite their streams about 


four miles inland, and at the point 
wherethey empty themselves intothe 
harbour is the great Acherusian 
marsh. We tried to penetrate it, 
but found it impossible, and so 
contented ourselves with walking 
round it, and watching the countless 
swarms of duck and teal flitting 
about in every direction. We shot 
thirty, but lost twenty, the reeds 
being too thick for the dogs to move 
freely in. Having completed the 
cireuit we walked up the valley to 
the junction of the Cocytus and 
Acheron, killing by the way the 
last cock of the season (it was the 
goth March) that I saw or heard of. 
All the birds were getting their 
spring plumage, and preparing for 
nesting ; am we saw hoopoos, 
rollers, quails, cranes, storks, &c., 
which had just arrived to fill the 
Pe of other species whose instinct 

ad told them to take up their 
quarters elsewhere for the spring 
season. From this point we had a 
view up the dark chasm among the 
rugged mountains, through which 
the Acheron rushes to the plain, 
with the castle of Suli standing on 
an isolated rock two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, with its 
ruined and utterly deserted village 
below ; a dark purple thunder-cloud 
hung over the gloomy gorge not 
long ago the scene of the ruthless 
eruelties of Ali and the heroic strug- 
gles of the devoted Suliotes. 

We got to Corfu the next day 
just in time to dress for dinner, and 
found a large party assembled at 
mess. The strangers were the 
officers of a Swedish and of an 
Austrian frigate which had come 
into the harbour since our depar- 
ture. Some of the latter and all 
the former spoke English well, and 
we passed a very pleasant evening. 
The Swedish frigate had been 
caught in one of the squalls that we 
encountered, and her main yard 
snapped in two in the middle—an 
occurrence, I am told, almost un- 

recedented ; the captain said that 

e had never been out in so violent a 
gale. The Pet also had suffered, 
for in racing the Wave she had 
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carried away her mast, and lay 
bobbing about inside the mole, look- 
ing more like a bug than ever. 

he storms in the Adriatic are 
very severe, but fortuuately of 
short duration, though this winter 
they were unusually continuous. 
Colonel and another officer 
were one day in a small cutter 
outside the island of Corfu, when a 
westerly gale came on which blew 
them directly towards the shore; 
as a last chance they let go both 
anchors and cut the mast away, 
and so remained within one hun- 
dred yards of the rocks, with the 
seasweeping clean overthem, during 
the om night. They rode it out 
in safety. Another officer lost his 
yacht on the rocks opposite Corfu, 
though I believe that was more 
owing to her missing stays and the 
crew losing courage, than to an 
particular violence of the viel. 
As we brought back the news that 
the quail had arrived, a party was 
organized to go to the island of 
Fano, which is the great resort of 
these delicious little birds; they 
stayed there two days and then 
returned, having seen one quail 
during their sojourn, and that was 
in a cage. 

I took a drive the day after my 
return to see a spot on the road 
leading to Santa Decca, famous for 
its having been recently the scene 
of an extraordinary, but providen- 
tially not fatal, accident to three of 
my kind friends in the garrison: 
they were driving along quietly in a 
phaeton, when, at a place where the 
road turned slightly and crossed 
a kind of gully in the mountain side, 
and where there was no parapet, 
the horse (an English hunter) find- 
ing his nose pointing towards the 
chasm, hou he was meant to 
jump it, which he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to do, and landed himself 
and phaeton heels and wheels up- 
permost, at the bottom, scattering 
the occupants of the latter in 
every direction down the hillside ; 
strange to say neither horse nor 
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- two ae among them. 
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carriage was even scratched, and 
the rest of the party escaped with 
After 
this the reader may perhaps con- 
gratulate me that I was prevented 
from carrying out a plan that I had 
formed, of driving this same horse 
and carriage from Trieste to Os- 
tende; I think, however, that it 
would have been a most delightful 
trip, though perhaps the season was 
hardly advanced enough for driving 
through the Tyrol. 

Finding it necessary to hasten my 
return, I left Corfu on the 6th of 
April, and returned to England vié 
Vienna, and thence by the Danube 
to Ratisbon, from there skirting 
the Danube, Main canal, and the 
Main to Mainz, and then by the 
Rhine to Cologne, &c., concerning 
which route, having already been 
presumptuous enough to give my 
experiences to the public when tra- 
velling in a very different way, I 
will now hold my tongue; only 
mentioning that when visiting the 
grotto of Adelsberg, I obtained a 
specimen of the ‘Proteus Anguinus,’ 
which is found in a subterranean 
stream in the grotto of Magdalena 
(and there only); it is now in the 
vivarium in the Zoological Gardens, 
but any one wishing to see it must 
ask for it, as itis kept shut up in the 
dark. It is a singular animal, with 
both lungs and gills, no eyes, a 
head like a duck, the body of an 
eel, arms and legs like those of a 
baby, and flesh colour. I had ob- 
tained one last year at the same 
ma and conveyed it safely to 

ienna, where it unfortunately com- 
mitted suicide. 

But I must not conclude without 
mentioning (I cannot express) my 
gratitude to my gallant hosts for 
their kindness and hospitality. I 
have partaken of it in England, in 
Ireland, and in the Crimea, and 
shall always reckon among the plea- 
santest days of my life those which 
I have passed imthe society of some 
of the officers of her Majesty’s 46th 


regiment. 
R. B. M. 
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JAYS AND NUTCRACKERS. 


I prethee let me bringe thee where Crabs grow, 
And I with my long nayles will digge thee pig-nuts 
Show thee a Iayes nest, and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble Marmazet. 


(Alsen , when he promises to 
show Stephano a Jay's nest, 
makes nocontemptible offer, after all, 
—tosay nothing of the crabs, pig- 
nuts,andmarmazet. Sycorax’s help 
seems to have foreseen that such a 
sight might be considered worth 
— in after ages; for, it is im- 
possible to open a book on the 
subject, even in our own time, with- 
out perceiving that ornithologists 
are not quite agreed about the style 
of its architecture. Willughby 
says not a word about the nest, 
though he had certainly seen the 
eggs. Brookes dismisses the sub- 
ject with the observation that these 
irds build in shady trees. Lewin 
— a coloured figure of the egg 
ut says nothing of the nest. 
Montagu tells us that the Jay makes 
a nest most commonly in high cop- 
pice wood or hedges,—sometimes 
against the side of a scrubby tree. 
Graves states that it builds in low 
trees or coppice woods, and that 
the nest is composed of twigs, lined 
with small fibrous roots and grass. 
Rennie who places the bird among 
his ‘ Basketmakers’ gives a very 
elaborate description of the struc- 
ture which Macgillivray disposes of 
thus—‘ Professor Rennie gives a 
long straggling description of it, 
flimsy and ill put together like 
itself.’ Waterton remarks that the 
nests are much more compact 
and better put together than 
those which naturalists have hitherto 
described. Yarrell says that the 
nest is cup-shaped, open at the top, 
formed on the outside of short 
sticks and thickly lined with fine 
roots and grasses. 

In justice to Professor Rennie 
we must give his description : 

These birds (writes he) which I call 
basket-makers, do not always select 
flexible materials which we should deem 
indispensable, but usually prefer brittle 
dead sticks, at least for the outworks, 
which are in fact constructed at the out- 
set much on the model of the platform 
builders. The Jay, for example, selects 
for its nest the fork of a bush or tree in 
a solitary part of a wood, precisely 
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similar to the ring dove, (Columba 
Palumbus,) and commences the struc- 
ture so exactly like it, that it would not 
be easy to tell the difference between a 
finished nest of the one, and a half- 
finished nest of the other. But it would 
seem that the Jay, though a much 
shrewder bird in many respects than 
the ring-dove is not acquainted with 
the secret of preventing its eggs from 
rolling off a flat nest, perhaps because 
its five or six eggs are more difficult to 
manage than the ring-dove’s two. 
Upon the platform then, as a foundation, 
the Jay constructs a sort of rude 
basket-work of roots thickly matted 
together, the hollow being very shallow, 
just large enough to contain the eggs, 
and greatly smaller in proportion than 
the basement. The specimen of the 
Jay’s nest, in the British Museum is 
quite flat, and composed of fewer mate- 
rials than a ring-dove’s. I consider it 
to be only the inner bottom of the 
basket, the base and sides having been 
trimmed off, as is frequently done by 
nest collectors. If this is not so, I can 
only say that it is very unlike any of 
the Jay’s nests which I have examined 
in their original localities, both in 
England and Scotland, all of these 
having a shallow cup-shaped basket of 
matted roots, placed upon a platform of 
birch and other small twigs, very 
irregularly piled together. Sepp’s figure 
is much too regular. 


We are bound to state that the 
nests which we have seen, in situ, 
agree with Professor Rennie’s de- 
scription. The truth is that any 
one who wishes to possess a Jay's 
nest or a Magpie’s nest, as the birds 
constructed them, must cut awa 
the branch, below the fork on whic 
the nest rests, and, in the Magpie’s 
case, the neighbouring boughs and 
twigs to which the structure is 
moored or wattled, unless he have 
more reconstructing talent than the 
most patient and ingenious restorer 
of the matchless Barberini—better 
known now as The Portland Vase, 
and can replace every fragment 
as the nest stood in the bush or 
tree. 

Nice example of the state of our 
law and of the protection then 
thrown round works of art of 


GG 
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inestimable value,—that Portland 
Vase case. A scoundrel takes up 
an inscribed stone lying against the 
wall ‘ quite convanient,’ and, nobody 
being in the room to guard the 
treasure, hurls it at the Vase, dashes 
it to atoms, and is taken to a Police 
Court. The Magistrate, to make 
the case fit the Wilful Damage 
Act, values, at least so it appears to 
the unlearned, a production for 
which Josiah Wedgwood bid as 
high as eighteen hundred pounds 
against the Duchess of Portland* 
and was only stopped by an expla- 
nation that, if he ceased bidding, he 
should be permitted to use it as a 
model which was all he wanted,— 
at five pounds, which the scoundrel 
aforesaid is ordered to pay, and to 
be imprisoned in default. But the 
imprisonment is not long; for, 
before the worthy magistrate has 
well finished his dinner, some 
friend of the prisoner or one of 
those morbid sentimentalists who 
do still abound, sends the amount 
to the house of the magistrate, who, 
of course and as in duty bound, 
receives it, and the culprit who, if 
we are correctly informed, did not 
sleep one night in jail, is now, if 
alive, walking about to indulge his 
Erostratic taste, by destroying, if 
so minded, any of the numerous 
works of art which are now open 
to the inspection of every decently 
clad person who presents himself. 
Now, do not let it be for a moment 
supposed that we blame the magis- 
trate. What he did, he did for the 
best, and in order that the offender 
should not entirely escape. 

Well, the case made some noise, 
and, as usual, after the mischief was 
done, John Bull woke up and set 
himself to legislate. By the 8th 
and oth of the Queen, c. 44,¢ such 
and similar offences are made mis- 
demeanors and the punishment 
awarded for malicious injury to 
works of Art, &c., is imprisonment 
for any period not exceeding six 
months; and the offender, if a male, 
may during the period of such im- 
prisonment be put to hard labour, 
or be once, twice, or thrice whipped, 
in such manner as the court before 
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whom such person shall be tried, 
shall direct. 

Since the degrading punishment 
has been awarded, candidates for 
notoriety in this and other infamous 
lines have been rather shy of coming 
forward. No sickly sympathizers 
can buy them offnow. Still we re-~ 
commend our Museum and Gallery 
watchers to keep a sharp look ont 
on their statues and vases,—their 
Titians and Turners. The spirit of 
mischief is not dead but sleepeth ; 
and we unfortunately know how 
soon and how secretly, a pictured 
eye can be scratched out. 

But what is that harsh, grating 
cry which seems compounded of the 
sounds of a coffee-mill at work, a 
cross-cut saw in operation, and the 
last named instrument undergoing 
the process of setting? It comes 
from our gaily feathered friend. 
There he flies high, scolding and 
screeching as he goes, toward the 
grove of lofty trees on the left, his 
gaudy plumage glancing in the sun 
whose rays are reflected from the 
bright speculum on his wing. He 
appears determined to attract the 
attention of our eyes as well as our 
ears. Depend upon it he is trying 
to mislead us and has a nest some- 
where on the right. He came out 
of that coppice—but we must not 
look for it m any high tree. Oh! 
here it is, in this large, thick hazel, 
Quite overcanopied with luscious wood- 

bine. 
It is, as you see, much as the in- 
genious author of The Architectwre 
of Birds has described it. One, 
two, three, four, five eggs, not un- 
like the Magpie’s productions but 
less, and more of a yellowish-white 
thickly dotted and speckled with 
brown—so thickly that, at first sight, 
they seem entirely of a yellowish- 
gray brown. Shall we spoil this 
happy home ?—No. 

he bird which was evidently en- 
deayouring to draw our attention 
from the direction where its nest lay 
is, there can be little doubt, the 
Malacocraneus (Madaxoxpaveis) of 
Aristotle and the Ancient Greeks: 
indeed, in modern Greece, where it 
is very common, it is known by that 


* The price paid by the Duchess was eighteen hundred guineas. 
+ An Act for the better Protection of Works of Art, and Scientific and 
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name at the present time. Whether 
it is the Pica que glande vescitur 
mentioned by Pliny as being pecu- 
liarly loquacious may be more doubt- 
ful, and it may be doubted also 
whether Glandarius, the modern 

eneric name, was the appellation 
Connell upon it by the Ancient 
Italians. his supposition, how- 
ever, is fortified by Belon— 
‘ Nous voyons’ writes he, ‘ que par 
toute I’Italie, ils ndment les Iayes, 
Glanderes, ou comme prononcent 
les Tuseans, Glandaiez.’ It is the 
Gaza ghiandaia or Ghiandara, 
Ghiandaja (with all the crescendos 
and diminuendos of that expressive 
language)* Gaza verta, Berta, Ber- 
tina, Pica, Pica ghiandaja, Pica 
palombina of the modern Italians ; 
Lay, Iayon of the old French ; Geay 
and Geai of the moderns; Eichen- 
Heher (Oak-Jay), Holtz-Schreyer 
(Wood-Cryer) of the Germans; 
Allonskrika, and Kornskrika of the 
Swede; Skov-skade of the Dane; 
Skoia and Schoga of Scopoli; Screch 
y coed of the Ancient British ; 
Schreachag-Choille of the Gael; 
Jay, Jay Pie and Jay-Pyet of the 
modern British; Pica glandaria of 
Gesner and of John Ray; Corvus 
glandarius of Linneus. 

Besides the modern Italian names, 
Putta is frequently applied as a 
name to the Jay as well as to the 
Magpie, especially by the common 
people.t This not very compli- 
mentary appellation also signifies a 
lady of light life and conversation— 
que questum corporis facit —as 

ajor Dalgetty delicately puts it in 
the presence of the Lady of Arden- 
vohr, not without a considerate offer 
to translate the Marischal College 
Latin for her. So that there is more 
than meets the ear in Mrs. Ford’s 
exclamation 

We'll teach him to know turtles from 

jays— 

when she applies it to the Knight 
of the Buck-basket. And, again, 
the innocent, lovely and forlorn 
Imogen, after reading the terrible 
letter addressed to Pisanio by her 
deceived husband, bitterly says 
Some Jay of Italy 
(Whose mother was her painting) hath 

betrayed him : 





Colour of the Jay. 
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Poor I am stale, a garment out of 
fashion. 


Few of Nature's bits of colour 
can exceed the painting of the Jay’s 
wing; and indeed, the beauty of 
the plumage generally renders it 
one of the most brilliant of British 
Birds. Look at the general effect 
produced by the brownish vinous 
red tinged with gray or purplish on 
the back and shading of to a paler 
hue beneath, and how it is set off 
by the soft suberectile crest— 
whence its Greek name—consistin 
of whitish feathers each marke 
with an oblong black spot, while 
from the base of the lower mandible 
on each side springs a black band 
about an inch long. But who shall 
describe the ultramarine beauty 
spot of the winglets transversely 
banded with dark blue verging on 
black? See how the bases of the 
outer webs of the quills are deli- 
cately—faintly—similarly coloured. 
Then, the primary quill, you ob- 
serve, are dark brown edged—all 
except the first—with whitish; 
while the first six secondaries are 
white on half of the outer web but 
have their remaining parts brownish 
black which is the colour of the 
other three quills. Observe how 
charmingly contrasted this colour- 
ing is with the white of the upper 
and lower tail-coverts and of the 
lower feathers of the legs; while 
the tail is dark brown and, upon 
near inspection, will be found to 
have indications of bars at its base. 
With all this varied colour there is 
no violent contrast; it all blends 
into harmony. Beautiful as the 
bird is, it is as much detested by 
the game-preserver and gardener as 
the magpie, if not more so. The 
eut in Se~end a curious and 
fine specimen it is—represents the 
bird revelling among pease and with 
one in its bill. Beneath the repeti- 
tion of the cut in the Portraits 
d’ Oyseaux are the following lines : 
Des Iays larrons, la nature est muable: 
Mais l’amitie qu’entr’eux ont si extreme, 
Que l’un l'autre ayme ainsi comme soy- 

mesme, 

Enseigne homme & aymer son sem- 
blable. 


The first jay which we ever saw 





* Ghiandione, Ghiandiotto (young), Ghiandellino, dim. 
t Una di queste putte, che voi chiamate ghiandaie. 
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close, was hung up like a felon at 
the end of a row of pease on which 
he had been regaling at the expense 
of a worthy Bristol alderman whose 
turtle and wines, by the way, were 
of the first quality, and whose 
country residence was opposite to 
picturesque and well known woods 
a few miles from the city. As we 
were examining the brilliant corpse 
with the curiosity of boyhood not 
without a touch of pity, out flew 
four or five more aol wended their 
way screeching, all but loud enough 
to wake the dead, to the woods. 
Whether they had been attracted 
by their unfortunate companion or 
by the marrowfats who knows. At 
all events the example does not 
seem to have had the intended 
effect. The old quatrain is per- 
fectly right as to the regard which 
the bird shows toward its brethren 
especially if they be in distress; and 
there are few surer ways to collect 
all the jays within hearing than to 
pin down one alive and keep out of 
sight. Their audacity, especially in 
their attacks on pease, cherries and 
‘rasps’—as Willughby calls the 
refreshing fruit that follows the 
strawberry—is great. They seem 
to consider the contents of the 
garden as their own property and 
to proclaim their title by the loudest 
exertion of their harsh voices. No- 
thing seems to daunt them; and we 
have heard a clapper put up espe- 
cially to frighten them, out clattered 
7 the numbers which filled the 
cherry tree which they were rob- 
bing and on the top of which it 
stood. Belon’s cut, though other- 
wise good, omits altogether the 
striking mustache-like black stripe 
descending on each side from the 
bill. But this is admirably shewn 
in the characteristic cuts in Bewick 
and in Yarrell. That in the Bri- 
tish Birds of the latter is very ani- 
mated; and the elevation of. the 
loose soft erest in both is a good 
illustration of the appellation ‘ mol- 
liceps’ applied by some to this 
species. 

Besides garden fruit insects and 
worms, the Jay’s diet is sufficient! 
quisquilious. Its particular fond- 
ness for acorns, beech-mast, and the 


like, justifies the epithet glandarius, ° 


and its designation as Pica glan- 
daria; but few things come amiss 
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to it, and eggs and young birds 
appear to be considered dainties. 
Nay it has been stated that it takes 
advantage of its imitative talent, of 
which we shall have something to 
say presently, to simulate the call of 
small-birds, thus luring them to 
come within reach and pouncing 
upon them to their destruction. 

Gervase Markham’s directions 
for scaring away such winged 
destroyers of the produce of the 
orchard and field are highly inte- 
resting as throwing light on many 
expressions which we find in the 
old English authors, the dramatists 
especially. He does not omit to 
mention the ‘ Crow-keepers’ or 
‘ Field-keepers’ and how, with their 
bows and ‘arrowes,’ they ‘shall not 
fail to be in the field an houre 
before Sun in the morning, and so 
continue till half an houre after Sun 
set in the evening, for at the rising 
and setting of the Sun is ever done 
the greatest mischief, for then are 
all the creatures most eager and 
hungry.’ He seems, however, to 
have been aware of the full value of 
gunpowder : 

Also if your Field-keeper, instead of 
his bow and arrowes, do use to shoot off 
a musket, or Harquebush, the report 
thereof will appeare more terrible to 
these enemies of corne, and the profit 
thereof will be a great deal more: for a 
shot or two of powder will save more 
corn, than a weekes whooping and 
shouting, onely you must observe that 
your field-keeper use no bullet or hail 
shot, for so he may turne scaring to 
killing. 

This voluminous popular writer 
and brave and accomplished man 
belonged tothe MarkhamsofCotham. 
He was born in 1566 and was the 
third son of Sir Robert Markham 
who sat twice for the County of 
Nottingham in which he twice 
served the office of High Sheriff. 
The Maiden Queen has immor- 
talized him in hercouplet celebrating 
her four Nottinghamshire knights : 


Gervase the gentle, Stanhope the stout, 
Markham the lion, and Sutton the lout. 


‘Gervase the gentle’ was Sir 
Gervase Clifton, who was called, 
‘gentile Sir Gervase.’ Our Gervase 
Markham who inherited the valour 
of the family, was a brave soldier as 
well as a ripe scholar. He was 
engaged in the wars in the Low 
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Countries, then, as so often since, 
the battle ground of Europe, and 
followed Essex to Ireland. When 
the civil wars came he served as a 
captain under the unfortunate 
Charles. 

From 1593 to 
appears to have been hardly ever 
idle. Poetry and prose continued 
to flow from it; and some of his 

roductions, if now brought to the 

ammer, would probably be worth 
much more than their weight in 
gold. A copy of his heroic poem 
entitled ‘The most honorable 
Tragedie of Sir Richard Grenville 
Knight,’ dedicated to Lord Mount- 
joy and consisting of only ninety 
pages was bought by Mr. Gren- 
ville (Rt. Hon"'*, Thomas) for 
forty pounds nineteen shillings. 
His ‘ Herod and Antipater’ printed 
in 1622, was, many years before 
that date, played by the company 
of the Revels atthe Red Bull. The 
‘Dumbe Knight’ was ‘a pleasant 
comedie—acted sundry times by the 
children of his Majesty’s revels.’ 

Gervase or as it is printed—but 
erroneously—in some of his works 
Jervis Markham was a keen sports- 
man, and sold an Arabian horse to 
gentle King Jamie for five hundred 
pounds, a large sum in those days; 
and, among the many books which 
he wrote on rural sports were ‘ The 
Pleasures of Princes containing a 
discourse on the Art of fishing with 
an Angle, and of breeding the 
Fightinge Cock ;’ ‘ Country Con- 
tentments ;’ ‘ Hunger’s Prevention 
or the whole Art of Fowling by 
Water and Land;’ ‘The Art of 
Archerie ;’ and ‘ The Perfect Horse- 
man.’ One would give something 
to see the quaint manuscript which 
came into the hands of the ingenious 
historian of the family—‘ Le Mares- 
cale, or the Horse Marshall. Also 
those secrets which I practise, but 
never imparted to any man.’ The 
Horse seems to have been a spe- 
cial favourite with him. His first 
known work, printed at London in 
1593, was ‘A Discourse on Horse- 
manshippe, wherein the breedinge 
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and ridinge of horses for service in 
a briefe manner is more methodically 
sette downe than hath been hereto- 
fore.’ 

Nor did he omit to instruct those 
of his own profession, which was 
that of arms, by ‘The Soldier's 
Accidence or an introduction to 
Military Discipline’ and ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Exercise :’ but, various and 
interesting as are most of his pub- 
lications, it was on the subject of 
husbandry that he was most volu- 
minous and successful. Book fol- 
lowed book in rapid succession full 
of valuable information. Highly 
and deservedly popular they must 
have been, for ‘Cheap and Good 
Husbandry’ went through 13 
editions ;—‘ A Farewell to Hus- 
bandry’ 10 editions,—and ‘ The 
Way to get Wealth’ 14 editions. 
These and many others of his works 
have been diluted by bookmakers, 
or have formed a mine of practical 
knowledge from which succeeding 
writers have drawn largely, too 
often without acknowledgment. 
So prolific was his pen on this 
subject, thatthe booksellers obtained 
his signature to a paper binding 
himself to write no more on this 
department.* His literary qualifi- 
cations are thus summed up by the 
able family historian : 

Gervase’s education was of the highest 
order, for he was not only esteemed a 
good classical scholar, but was perfect 
master of the French, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. He was never at a 
loss for a subject for his pen, and none 
appears to have been ever rejected by 
him. Husbandry, housewifery, farriery, 
horsemanship, military tactics, hunting, 
hawking, fowling, fishing, archery, 
heraldry, poetry, romances, and the 
drama, all shared his attention and ex- 
ercised his genius and industry. His 
popularity was universal, and his know- 
ledge in some of those branches un- 
rivalled. 

With all these peaceful pursuits, 
‘the lion’ was strong in him and he 
suffered accordingly. We find him 
censured in the Star Chamber in 
1616 and fined five hundred pounds 
—Hume says ten thousand, but 


* ‘Mem.—That I Gervase Markham of London, Gent. do promise hereafter 
never to write any more book or books to be printed of the diseases or cures of any 


cattle, horse, ox, or cow, sheepe, swine, or goates. 


In witnesse whereof I have 


hereunto set my hand the 24th daie of July, 1617. 


GeRVASE MARKHAM.’ 
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Hume is dead wrong in this and in 
other particulars of the case—for 
sending a challenge to Lord Darcy. 
The quarrel, as in the fatal case of 
Col. Montgomery and Capt. Mac- 
namara, was about a dog. Mark- 
ham was charged with riding too 
near the dogs—not a very likely 
thing for so finished a sportsman to 
do—when on a hunting party at Sir 
Gervase Clifton’s, to the danger of 
his Lordship’s dog Bowser. The 
huntsman was insolent and abusive, 
and the fiery Markham repaid the 
abuse with a stroke of his whip. 
In short it was a very pretty 
uarrel, and a very proper subject 
or the ‘ duello;’ but Darcy was a 
lord and Gervase was a commoner ; 
and his lordship, instead of fighting 
his challenger, star-chambered him. 
Good old times, those. 

A duel which he fought with Sir 
John Holles was a more serious 
affair. Holles had challenged him* 


for speaking passionate words ac- 
eusing Holles of being the cause of 
the death of Pudsey, gentleman of 
the horse to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
slain in a duel with Orme, Sir John’s 
servant, in consequence of a slight 
oo upon the family of the Earl by 
i 


ir John in the matter of an in- 
tended marriage. Gervase Mark- 
ham was a great confidant of the 
Countess of Shrewsbury and was 
usually termed her champion. 
Markham, nothing loth, accepted 
the challenge and named Worksop 
Park, where the Earl resided, as the 
place of meeting, and, for weapons, 
rapier and dagger. Holles objected 
to the place; and Markham pub- 
lished his objection to his disgrace. 
They met, however, subsequently 
andaccidentally,in Sherwood Forest, 
as Holles was accompanying Lady 
Stanhope, his mother-in-law, on her 
return from Haughton after the 
christening of his second son Denzil. 
Holles took leave of the lady, gal- 
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loped after Markham, overtook him, 
and, after a few stern and high 
words, they alighted and drew their 
rapiers. At the second pass, Holles 
ran Markham through the middle 
of the body, up to the hilt, the blade 
coming out behind toward the small 
of the back.t Markham fell and 
was carried off the ground by those 
who were with him. 

The estimation in which he was 
held and the temper of the times 
appeared in what followed. Lord 
Shrewsbury immediately raised his 
servants and tenants to the number 
of one hundred and twenty, with a 
resolution to apprehend Sir John 
Holles, so soon as he should know 
that Markham’s wound was fatal. 
On the other hand, Edmund Earl of 
Sheffield, afterward Earl of Mul- 
grave speedily repaired to Haughton 
with three score of his retinue out 
of Lincolnshire telling his cousin 
that before my Lord of Shrewsbury 
carried him, it should cost many a 
broken pate. 

Markham, however, recovered 
and lived to.a very advanced age,— 
‘but, never after, eat supper nor 
received the Sacrament, which two 
things he rashly vowed not to do 
until he were revenged.’ 

Sir John Markham, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas from 1396 to 
1408, belonged to another branch of 
this brave and talented family—The 
Markhamsof Markham. The Chief 
Justice, independent of his other 
claims to notice, is an object of no 
small interest in consequence of the 
opinion held by some that it was he, 
not Sir W. Gascoigne, who sent 
the ‘royal Hal’ to prison. Lord 
Campbell, in his Lives of the 
Chief Justices thinks that he is 
entitled to a verdict in favour of his 
client Sir W, Gascoigne ; and, cer- 
tainly, the Common Pleas has cog- 
nizance only of civil actions. But, 
on the other hand, a strong case is 


* The following was the challenge, and will serve.as a specimen of a cartel in 


the early part of the r7th century :— 


‘For Gervase Markham,—Whereas you have said that I was guilty of that 
villany of Orme, in the death of Pudsey; I affirm that you lie, and lie like a villain, 
which I shall be ready to make good upon yourself, or upon any gentleman my 


equal. 


JOHN HOoLues.’ 


+ Markham in his English Houswife (Chapter on ‘Houshold Physick’) gives 
the following remedy ‘For a wound in the guts.’—‘ Take hony, pitch, and butter, 
and seeth them together, and anoint the hurt against the fire, and tent the sore 


with the same.’ 
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made out in favour of Sir John. 
Whidden, a puisne judge in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, cites, it is true, the 
case as having taken place before 
Gascoigne. Francis Markham, how- 
ever, a lawyer, author, soldier, and 
accomplished scholar, who was a 
eer with Whidden and 
with Shakspeare (whose play he 
must often have seen acted) left 
the following memorandum, now in 
the possession of a descendant of 
the family—‘ In H. the IV.’s time 
Sir John Markham was Lord Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas when a 
servant of y* Prince of Wales, for 
coyning of money, was in Newgate 
to be judged before him: y* Prince 
sending to have him released, y* 
Judge refused, y° Prince with an 
unrulie route came and required it, 
y° Judge refused, y* Prince stroke 
y° Judge on the face, the Judge 
committed y* Prince to y* Fleete : 
y King being told it, thanked God 
e had so good a Judge, and so 
obedient a sonne to yield y° lawe.’* 
If Shakspeare is to be considered 
any authority, his evidence ‘seems 
to be in favour of the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. In the last 
scene of ‘The second Part of King 
Henry the Fourth’ the Chief Justice 
says 
Go carry Sir John Falstaffe to the 
Fleete, 
Take all his company along with him. 


Whether the committing Chief 
Justice was Markham or Gascoigne, 
the arms of both worthies are still 
extant in the fine old Oriel window of 
the hall of Gray's Inn, where genera- 
tion after generation of Markhams 
studied. 

This digression will be pardoned 
by those who think that the passages 
in the life of a public benefactor— 
for such Gervase Markham, the 
author, was—are not altogether un- 
mteresting, and we confess that they 
are far from being so tous. The 
recent loss of a member of the family 
upon whom the mantle of this dis- 
tinguished race had ‘fallen, is not 
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forgotten. General Markham, who 
was, by common consent, considered 
the fit and proper Captain to lead 
our army in the Crimea, upon the 
death of the lamented Lord Raglan, 
lost his life in consequence of hurry- 
ing in the hot season from India to 
the great scene of action to which 
his Sovereign had summoned him. 
To drop from the contemplation 
of such men to the consideration of 
the feathered subjects of this sketch, 
seems, at first sight, a somewhat 
precipitate descent: but is it really 
so? Reflect for a moment on the 
Power who gave the boon of ex- 
istence to both ;—that Power 


Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a 

world. + 

Return we then, with‘all humility, 
to our Jays. 

It is a fine morning in the leafy 
month of June 18—, and holy day 
time. Having been duly awakened 
before day by a handful of small 
shot thrown up against the window, 
we find ourselves, at sunrise, with 
Philip the coachman, on the bank of 
a tributary to a tidal river, and near 
a mill-head. All is quiet in the 
valley, and from the surface of the 
now still water ascends a vapour 
which marks the watercourse be- 
tween the thick hazels that border 
it, the top of a tree gilded by the 
slanting ray of the rising sun show- 
ing, here and there, like ‘an island 
in a channel of white fog-smoke. 
The depth is plumbed, the floats are 
adjusted, the hooks baited, and the 
lines wetted. Bottom-fishing is un- 
doubtedly held to be base, though 
honest old Izaak did not think so; 
but, base or not, everybody must 
have a beginning, and we must 
confess that even now—after some 
experience of the higher branches of 
the art among the great Thames 
trouts—watching a well cocked float 
has charms for us.—Nota bite: the 
sun mounts higher and higher—still 


* This and the other incidents relative to the Markhams are taken from the 
History of the Markham Family—by The Revd. Frederick Markham—printed for 
private circulation among the members of the family ; but containing matter ‘so 
highly interesting that it would, we’are sure, be read with avidity by the public. 

+ In the MS. Pope had added these lines :— 

No great, no little, ’tis as mmuch decreed 
That Virgil’s Gnat should die as Cesar bleed. 
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not a bite. Patience: ah! there is 
one: we strike and up wriggles what 
Philip somewhat contemptuous 
calls ‘a little sniggling eel’—whic 
he bags, however, and baits our hook, 
which is again dropped in.—Not 
another bite, no not a nibble. 

‘This will never do, Muster 
W——’ cries Philip, ‘ we sha’n’t do 
nothing, if they don’t begin to grind, 
and I’m thinking they’re waiting 
for a head of water.’ 

‘It is rather low; but you know 
the miller, Philip: don’t you think 
you could get him to draw the 
sluice ?” 

Now the jolly miller was well 
known to both of us, and the stream 
was preserved, but he was very fond 
of good liquor of any kind, and, 
most especially, of the ‘congenial 
juice’ celebrated by John Philips. 
Our fishings had usually terminated 
by a lunch ata neighbouring public, 
—the miller being our guest,— 
where the home-brewed mild ale 
was certainly good, but that was 
all the house had to offer in the 
drinking department. About a mile 
and a half down stream, however, 
was another public grandly calling 
itself ‘Sea Mills Tavern.’ Near it 
were the ruins of mills which had 
been an utter failure and had fallen 
to decay long, long ago. A roofless, 
floorless house, with what had been 
a hearth overgrown with rank grass, 
nettles, and other weeds, was the 
only remaining building. A more 
desolate place can hardly be ima- 
gined ; and an additional horror was 
added to the desolation, in conse- 
quence of a forlorn wretch having, 
not long before, made it his lair, 
and, after writing with a pencil his 
incoherent Jamentations all over the 
remaining plaster as high as he 
could reach, having sought refuge 
from his woes in a muddy death 
where the machinery of the mills 
once stood. They were said to 
have been a speculation of the 
owner of a picturesque tower, not 
far off, that crowned a hanging 
wood which descended to the river. 
This ‘ Folly’ as the tower was called, 
like other ‘ Follies,’ had its legend. 
The story went that the tower had 
been built by an anxious father for 
the security of his son, of whom it 
had been foretold that he should be 
killed by the bite of an adder. Into 
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the tower was he sent and there 
shut up with an old attendant, who 
had strict orders not to let the bo 
go outside the door. But who shall 
control fate? Winter came and 
faggots were brought in from the 
wood. One of these was taken into 
the prisoner’s chamber to feed the 
fire. A latent viper was warmed 
into life, bit the doomed lad, and 
fulfilled the prophecy. 

Well, ‘Sea-mills Tavern’ was 
celebrated for bottled cyder from 
the press of one of the Society of 
Friends. Excellent it was, and 
well known to all the bibulous in 
that part of the West country, as 
‘The Quaker’s Cockagee.’ 

‘We shall never do nothing, if 
they don’t grind,’ repeated Philip 
after another dreary pause. 

‘ What is to be in Philip ?’ 

‘Have you the value of half a 
crown about you, Master W——?’ 

For answer we proudly pulled 
out a fat five shilling piece with a 
most grim effigies of ‘Old Nobs’— 
as the good old King of that time 
was irreverently but affectionately 
ealled by his loving subjects—in 
costume that would have suited any 
of the twelve Cesars, on the ob- 
verse, and on the reverse, a mounted 
Greek-clad St. George striking with 
a short sword at a floored dragon 
which was far out of the saint’s 
reach. 

‘Ah! Well,’ says Philip, ‘that'll 
do. Please to watch my float for a 
minute or two, Sir. I'll knock up 
the miller,—he’ll do anything for 
good cyder—and tell him that we’ve 
no sport, nor ain’t likely to have 
none, if he don’t grind, and must 
go away: but, if so be, as he'll 
grind, we means to stop and lunch 
early at ‘The Mills.” ’ 

Off goes Philip and returns in a 
meriloanhe short time. The con- 
ference must have been as decisive 
as it was short. 

‘All right Master W——, now 
for it.’ 

The words are hardly out of his 
mouth, when the sluggish water 
begins to move as if cuties out of 
sleep. ‘ Click-clack, Click-clack’— 
‘whirr, bhirr,’—go the mill wheel 
and machinery. Dive, dash—go 
the floats under water against the 
stream, as floats only go when trouts 
rush away with them, justifying old 
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Thomas Barker in his saying that a 
trout goes at a bait like a dog ata 
bear. 

‘Raise the pint of your rod, 
Master W——, give him the butt,’ 
shouts the coachman. Splash, dash, 
flatter-brash go the fish while the 
rods bend from stock to top.— 
‘Easy with him,’ cries the coach- 
man, ‘if you both pulls, you'll soon 
part company—easy, does it’—and 
after a few more turns and splashes 
which are felt through the vibrating 
rod and line to the backbone, a 
brace of trouts, spotted like leopards 
and with bellies as yellow as mari- 
golds, glitter on the dewy sward. 

We had soon a well-filled basket, 
the miller came out to see what 
sport, had a brace given him, shut 
off the water, and all adjourned to 
‘The Mills,’ where the youngest of 
the party had never been. 

It was a smoking hot day, and we 
gladly rested on a bench with a 
rough but clean table before it, 
under a mantling vine on the shady 
side of the house. A noise exactly 
like the drawing of a cork saluted 
our ears, and a voice called out— 
‘A bottle of the quaker’s cockagee.’ 
—We looked up and beheld, in a 
blackbird’s cage among the vine- 
leaves, a dissipated looking Jay 
with the air of one that had been 
up all night. He looked down on 
us, repeating—‘ A bottle of the 
quaker’s cockagee,’ drawing an ima- 
ginary cork at the end of the sen- 
tence. The cockagee was brought 
out of the cool cellar, and with it a 
basket of biscuits fresh from the 
oven that morning, and a double- 
gloucester cheese such as we don’t 
get now-a-days. Talk of turtle, 
venison, and champagne—are they 
to be named with those biscuits, 
that double-gloucester and that 
sparkling golden vinum Pomone ? 

he first delicious glass was hardly 
down, before our friend overhead 
came out with ‘ Let’s have a drop !’ 
—‘Let’s have a drop!’—hopping 
and shuffling the while about his 
cage as he looked wistfully at the 
feasting below. We got a saucer, 
filled it with cockagee, soaked some 
biscuit and put some pieces of cheese 
in it, and placed the whole within 
our feathered acquaintance’s reach. 


Sorcerer eeeneenenetinteeeneenteremeeetiomernntenteetends 
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He ate up the biscuit and cheese, 
drank up the cyder in no time, and, 
after this refection, became exceed- 
ingly loyal and musical withal— 
‘King George for ever’ !—‘ Boney 
in the river’! articulated with won- 
derful precision and British empha- 
sis. Then he sang snatches of a 
song about ‘ Ben Bowsprit and how 
he got his stump spliced with wood,’ 
which, as we were then in our 
second teen and the third bottle, 
we do not accurately remember, at 
this distance of time. We left the 
coachman and the miller desiring 
them not to spare the quaker, and, 
as we had been up before the sun, 
were glad of an hour’s balmy sleep 
—oh! the sleep of youth—in the 
fragrant hay ‘up in the tallet.’ 
When we descended mightily re- 
freshed, we found the coachman 
and the miller finishing the fifth 
bottle, and began to feel doubts 
about the state of our exchequer. 
But the good fat fubsy crown and 
a splendid shilling or two bore us 
bravely off, the landlord bowing, 
and the miller saying—‘ Master 
W—, Sir,—if you comes a-fishing 
my way and they be’nt grinding, 
and the fish don’t bite, and you 
wants to set the old mill a chatter- 
ing to make ’em, you knock at my 
door and say so—that’s all—good 
day, Sir..—And away we went, and 
were home before two, proudly 
showing three brace of trout, the 
least of ‘em a pound and a half, 
without a big head among ’em, for 
the paternal table,-—making a second 
dish of fish which, as there was a 
dinner-party that day, was not de- 
spised. 

Pliny well knew the exhilarating 
effect of good liquor upon feathered 
vocalists ; as we find in his chapter* 
‘Of the Linnet, Poppingay, or 
Parrat, and other birds that can 
speake’ : 

The Linnets be in manner the least 
birds of all others: howbeit they be 
very docible. Doe they will whatsoever 
they are taught and bidden, not only 
in their voice but also with their feet 
and bils, as if they were hands. In the 
territorie about Arelate, there is a bird 
called Taurus (because it loweth like a 
bull or cow, otherwise a small bird it 
is.) There is another also named 
Anthus, which likewise resembleth the 


* xlii. Book 10, Nat. Hist. 
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neighing of horses: and, if haply by 
the approach of horses, they are driven 
from their grasse whereof they feed, 
they will seem to neigh; and flying 
unto them, chase them away, and so be 
revenged of them again. But aboue 
all other birds of the aire, the Parrats 
passe for counterfeiting a man’s voice : 
insomuch, as they will seem to parle 
and prate our very speech. This foule 
commeth out of the Indies, where they 
call it Sittace. It is all the body ouer 
greene, onely it hath a collar about the 
necke of vermilion red, different from 
the rest of her feathers.* The Parrat 
can skil to salute Emperors, and bid 
good morrow (yaipe) : yea and to pro- 
nounce what words she heareth. She 
loueth wine well, and when shee hath 
drunk freely, is very pleasant, plaifull, 
and wanton. 


Pliny’s Taurus and Anthus may 
have been jays for aught we know, 
though modern systematists have 
made Anthus the generic name of 
some of the Lark-family; for it 
is not merely the human voice that 
the Jay will counterfeit. There 
are few sounds that it will not 
imitate with wonderful precision. 
Even when wild in its native woods, 
it will utter a soft low pleas- 
ing singing-bird song, and, like a 
Mocking Bird, vary it with intro- 
ductions of the bleating of a lamb, 
the mewing of a cat,t the cry of a 
kite or buzzard, the hooting of an 
owl, and the neighing of a horse. 
These introductions were so exact 
that they frequently deceived that 
keen observer Colonel Montagu. 
The owl is the object of the Jay's 
especial detestation. Just fix a 
stuffed owl, if you can’t get a live 
one, near their haunts, toward 
twilight, and they will infallibly 
come to mob their enemy, if they be 
there, as old Izaak says. One of 
these birds imitated the sound of a 
saw so perfectly that Bewick, though 
it was Sunday, could hardly be per- 
suaded that there was not a car- 

nter at work in the house; and 

e also relates that another had 


* This is an unmistakeable description of Psittacus Alexandri, Linn. 
Ring-Parrakeet or Psittacus of the Ancients, of Aldrovandi, Willughby, and Ray. 
The scholastic discipline which the bird underwent seems to have been of the 


roughest. 
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learned so completely to set a cur 
on cattle by whistling and calling it 
by its name and hounding it on, 
that the bird effectually succeeded. 
The mischievous inciter, however, 
paid dearly for this accomplishment; 
for, having indulged in this amuse- 
ment during a severe frost, a terri- 
fied cow in calf, attacked by the 
excited dog, slipped on the ice and 
was much hurt. This put a stop to 
the Jay's ranks; for the bird was 
complained of as a nuisance, and 
the owner was obliged to destroy it. 
A correspondent writing to the 
editor of The Magazine of Natural 
History, declares that he had heard 
a Jay perform an uninterrupted 
song. This bird mocked the Green- 
finch perfectly, and it was a con- 
siderable time before he could per- 
suade himself that it was an imita- 
tion. But what amused the corre- 
spondent most was its imitation of 
the neighing of a horse. This was 
so near the truth that some com- 

anions listened for a long time 
before they could be convinced that 
the sounds proceeded from the bird. 
The neighing was very subdued 
and suppressed ; but it bore a most 
striking resemblance to the neighing 
of a colt at a distance. The imita- 
tions of this accomplished performer 
were accompanied occasionally by 
more subdued and very meiddiows 
notes. 

The imitation of the Greenfinch 
may have had for its foundation a 
sinister practice with which the 
cunning and crafty Jay in its 
natural state is charged. For, if 
good and credible observers are not 
mistaken, it will not only devour 
the eggs and young of small birds, 
but, like the Magpie, draw the old 
birds themselves, by imitating their 
notes, with its reach, and then 
pounce upon them. 

Mr. Bisieaten had a male Jay 
which became an excellent mimic 
before it was twelve months old. 
The calling of the fowls to their 


The 


‘She hath,’ says Pliny, in the chapter above quoted, ‘an head as hard 


as is her beak: when she learns to speak, she must be beaten about the head with 
a rod of yron : for otherwise she careth for no blowes.’ 

+ Pennant, who says that the young follow their parents till the spring, 
remarks that when they are enticing their fledged young to follow them, they emit 


a noise like the mewing of a cat. 
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food, and the various notes of the 
fowls themselves, were given in per- 
fection; but the crowing of the 
cock was not so good. When this 
Jay barked and cried like the house 
dog, the sounds could not be dis- 
tinguished from those uttered by 
the original.* 

And now comes the question 
whether birds do not, in some 
degree at least, understand what 
they learn. It eannot be denied 
that, in a state of nature, their notes 
and intonations are significative to 
each other, and convey intelligence 
on which they act; nor does it 
require much observation or cre- 
dulity to lead one to the conelu- 
sion that they are not altogether 
ignorant of the meaning of the 
words which they are taught. They 
apply them, at least, very often, 
very opportunely. We knew of a 
parrot that was very fond of a bone 
—not a good thing to give a parrot, 
by the way—and when the bird had 
picked it, he would whistle to and 
call by name the spaniel that was 
suffered to run about the house. 
When the dog came, as he always 
did when within hearing, the parrot 


would _ the bone out of his 


cage; and the dog very com- 
placently picked it up and pro- 
ceeded then and there to feed upon 
it, the parrot looking down on him 
and calling him ‘ Pretty Beau,’ 
ever and anon during the operation. 
When dinner was brought the 
parrot would climb up the bars of 
its cage and there remain crying 
‘Bring Polly's sop’ till something 
from the table was given to it. If 
a botile of ale or wine was brought 
in itwould say—‘ Waiter!—Waiter! 
—a bottle of wine and a cigar.’ 
This parrot, which was an excel- 
lent talker, had not been taught to 
call the dog, but he had been in the 
habit of hearing him called to re- 
ceive bones and bits, and did like- 
wise. The bird, which was suffered 
to go about, would shuffle after the 
dog with outstretched neck, erying 
‘I'm a coming—I’m a coming.’ 
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The aptness with which it would 
apply the words which it had been 
taught, as well as the words and 
sounds which it had taught itself, to 
what was going on, was very re- 
markable. 

Then, to say nothing of Sterne’s 
starling, with its—‘ I can’t get out’ 
—there was one which belonged to 
Mr. Paton, carver and gilder in the 
Horse Wynd, Edinburgh. When 
Mr. Weir entered the shop, the bird 
said to him ‘ Come in, Sir, and take 
a seat—I see by your face that you 
are fond of the lasses—George, send 
for a coach and six for pretty Charlie 
—Be clever, George, [ want it im- 
mediately’—and many other sen- 
tences of the like purport. The 
tutor of this bird was a shoemaker, 
m Stewarton, Ayrshire.t Another 
starling belonging to a gentleman 
who lived in Antigua Street, Edin- 
burgh, spoke even more to the pur- 
pose. Breakfast was ready before 
the visitors entered the room, and, 
when the bird was produced, it flew 
to its master’s hand, and distinetly 

ronounced—‘Good morning, Sir, 

reakfast, breakfast.’ It afterwards 
hopped to the table, examined every 
cup, and, while thus employed, oc- 
casionally repeated —‘ Breakfast— 
breakfast—bread and butter for 
Jack—pretty Jack—pretty Jack.’ f 
The pertinence of the expressions of 
the bird last mentioned must strike 
every one, and, when coupled with 
the general conduct of the parrot to 
which we have alluded, the hound- 
ing of a dog on cattle by one Jay, 
the calling of the fowls to their food 
by another, and, in a wild state, the 
imitation of the notes of small birds 
for the purpose of decoying them to 
their destruction, looks very like a 
knowledge on the part of the birds 
of cause and effect—that certain 
words and certain sounds would be 
followed by certain results. At all 
events we recommend our friends 
to be on their guard as to what they 
say and do in the presence of these 
apt feathered scholars, who, like 
children, 


* Yarrell.—-The imitative power of the Jay was not forgotten by the inimitable 
Grandville, when, in his 62 plate he introduced four collaborateurs with Jays’ 
heads hard at work plagiarizing his ‘Metamorphoses.’ We don’t like the participle, 
but there is no other word which so well expresses the act; though ‘convey the 


wise it call.’ 
+ Macgillivray. 
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—— Pick up words as pigeons peas, 
And utter them again as God shall 
please. 

If you would amuse yourself by 
educating a young Jay, you must 
leave it in the nest till after the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day, and feed 
it on soft cheese, bread, and meat, 

roceeding as in the direction given 
or the Magpie. If you wish to 
attach it to you, let no one give it 
its meals but yourself. If caged, 
the cage should be large, and the 
bird must be kept very clean, care 
being taken to supply it with pure 
water for bathing, and also, in a 
separate vessel, for drinking. When 
the bird is strong enough, vary the 
food with acorns, beech mast, corn, 
pease and fruits, in the season. If 
it is suffered to go at large it must 
be watched, for it will, like the rest 
of the race, pilfer and hide away 
coins, trinkets, and anything glitter- 
ing that it can move off with. 

n its natural state, though it 
searches for worms, snails and cater- 
— plunders the nests of small 

irds, and pounces occasionally on 
mice and birds which it can master, 
the Jay is much more of a fruit- 
eater than its congeners, and is 
especially fond of acorns—whence 
its name glandarius—and beech- 
mast, which it is said to hoard. It 
is, in consequence of this diet, con- 
sidered better eating than any of 
the rest of the family, and is used as 
an article of food on the continent, 
though not eaten here, at least as a 
rule. But a young Jay, after a 
course of pease, cherries, goose- 
berries and raspberries, is not to be 
despised, when roasted with a slice 
of fat bacon on its breast. Belon 
says of it—‘ Il n’est pas exquis en 
charnure: parquoy est reputé de 
dur manger. Le commun peuple 
tient qu’il tombe du haut mal, mais 
pour cela ne laisse & le manger, 
et principalement en Autonne: car 
alors en prend grande quantite, 
quand il passe pour se muer.’ Here 
is another corroboration of the asser- 
tion of Vieillot and others that these 
birds perform certain migrations in 
small flocks in the southern parts of 
the European continent; and they 


* Yarrell. 
+ Garruli striatus, bispecularis, and lanceolatus. A Century of Birds from The 
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have been seen to come in the 
winter, in small parties of from 
twenty to forty at a time, and take 
up their temporary residence in 
thick woods on the Hampshire coast, 
in the vicinity of Christchurch.* 

It was, it seems, an object of sport 
in falconry, as the Magpie is now. 
*C’est grand deduit > le voir 
voler aux oyseaux de fauconnerie, et 
aussi de la voir prendre a la passee.’ 
Belon, who writes this, says that it 
is called in many places ‘ un Richard,’ 
and, after noticing its aptness in 
learning to speak, adds—‘ comme la 
Pie est encline & prondcer Margot, 
et les Corbeaux Colas, cestuy-cy 
appelle Richard’—which is the cause 
of the last name being given to the 
Jay in those places. 

This species is widely distributed. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
a it. France, Spain, Provence, 

taly, Malta and the Morea have it, 
as well as some parts of Greece 
Proper. It is found in Barbary and 
Egypt. In England and Wales it 
is common, and, in Scotland, frequent 
in the old woods of the middle and 
southern division. In Ireland it 
seems now to be mostly seen in 
the midland and more southern 
counties. Time was when it was 
more abundant, for we find it amon 
the proscribed ‘vermin’ in 17t 
Geo. iT. ce. X. (1743), though itis not 
in the list of 11 Geo. II. c¢. 12 
(1737). The 17 Geo. IL, sect. 8, 
offers a reward of three pence for 
every scalcrow, magpye, or Jay. It 
will be recollected that in the 11th 
Geo. IL., The reward for a ‘ scal- 
crow, or magpye’ was two pence 
only, so that in 1743, the price of 
* Magpye’s’ heads had risen 50 per 
cent. 

In Asia this form is richly repre- 
sented. Mr. Gould figures three 
beautiful species from the Himalaya 
Mountains,} where they must show 
to advantage among the gorgeously 
flowering rhododendrons, seventy or 
eighty feet in height. 

The representative of this form in 
the country of our Transatlantic 
brethren is even more gaudy and 
striking than our own species. The 
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light blue or purple when elevated, 
its light and ultramarine blue 
plumage deepening on the wing 
where it is picked out with white, 
and its black-barred tail, is a ver 
conspicuous character in the woods 
of the United States, and an accom- 
plished actor as well as vocalist. 

In the charming season of spring 
(writes charming Wilson), when every 
thicket pours forth harmony, the part 
performed by the Jay always catches the 
ear. He appears to be among his 
fellow musicians what the trumpeter is 
in a band, some of his notes having no 
distant resemblance to the notes of that 
instrument. These he has the faculty 
of changing through a great variety of 
modulations, according to the particular 
humour he happens to be in. When 
disposed for ridicule, there is scarce a 
bird whose peculiarities of song he cannot 
tune his notes to, When engaged in the 
blandishments of love they resemble the 
soft chatterings of a duck, and while he 
nestles among the thick branches of the 
cedar, are scarce heard at a few paces 
distance; but no sooner does he dis- 
cover your approach, than he sets up a 
sudden and vehement outcry, flying off, 
and screaming with all his might as if 
he called the whole feathered tribes of 
the neighbourhood to witness some 
outrageous usage he had received. 
When he hops undisturbed among the 
high branches of the oak and hickory, 
they become soft and musical ; and his 
calls of the female a stranger would 
readily mistake forthe repeated creakings 
of an ungreased wheelbarrow. All these 
he accompanies with various nods, jerks, 
and other gesticulations, for which the 
whole tribe of Jays are so remarkable, 
that with some other peculiarities, they 
might very well have justified the great 
Swedish naturalist in forming them into 
a separate genus by themselves. 

The Blue Jay is as much an object 
of detestation to the American 
hunter as our own bird is to the 
British sportsman. The Blue’s 
squalls often save the deer, and a 
hunter told Wilson that he made it 
a point in summer to kill every Jay 
he could meet with. 

His hatred of the Owl equals, if 
it do not surpass, that of his British 
relation. Woe to the unfortunate 
hooter whose retreat he has dis- 
covered. Shouting his alarm-cry 
he summons the whole feathered 
population within hearing to his 
assistance. The poor moper is at- 
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tacked on all sides with a clamour 
which, in a still day, may be heard 
half a mile off. At length the per- 
secution becomes past endurance, 
and the beleaguered owl makes a 
sortie, followed by the whole train 
of persecutors, who never leave him 
till he is driven far away from their 
haunts. 

The large nest is frequently built 
in the cedar, sometimes in an apple- 
tree. Fibrous roots form the lining, 
on which are deposited five dull 
olive eggs spotted with brown. 
Most careful is Blue Paterfamilias 
not to betray his home by any in- 
discreet vociferation near it. No: 
his visits to his sanctum are silent 
and secret. 

His food is various. Chesnuts, 
acorns, Indian corn, caterpillars and 
—according to our notions—less 
dainty insects, varied with the plun- 
der of orchards—cherries for choice 
—and potatoe patches, form his ordi- 
nary fare. But he is even a greater 
marauder than the Jay of Europe, 
and may be seen sneaking among 
the woods, thickets, and hedge- 
rows seeking what eggs and newly 
hatched young he may devour. 
Wilson saw him pursuing a small 
bird which the ornithologist took 
for a Motacilia for more than five 
minutes, wheeling, darting, and 
ae in the air to reach his 
prey; which to Wilson’s great satis- 
action escaped. He is a hoarder, 
like the rest of his family, and when 
his hoard is frozen up, buried in the 
snow, or exhausted, is not very par- 
ticular in his diet. At such times 
carrion does not come amiss; and 
he has been seen regaling on the 
viscera of a Robin in less than five 
minutes after the latter had been 
shot. 

His talent for mimickry some- 
times brings him, like others who 
indulge in that accomplishment, 
into trouble. He takes especial 
delight in mocking and teasing 
other birds, the Little Hawk* espe- 
cially, imitating its cry as soon as 
he sees it, and squealing out as if 
caught. This soon brings a number 
of his own tribe about him, and 
me they go at the hawk, joining 
in the frolic, darting about it and 
feigning the cries of a_ sorely 


* Falco sparverius. 
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wounded bird in the clutches of its 
destroyer. This is.all very amusing 
for a time; but it not unfrequently 
happens that the patience of the 
cone is exhausted, and singling out 
one of the most insolent of the 
rollicking crew, the avenger dashes 
upon him and devours him. Then 
the scene is changed, and there is 
an end of their buffoonery, which is 
exchanged for discordant screams 
of terror and dismay. 

Wilson, who relates this, declares 
that wherever this bird has had the 
advantage of education, he has not 
only shown himself an apt scholar, 
but his suavity of manners seems 
only equalled by his art and con- 
trivances : he is obliged to confess, 
however, that our friend’s propensity 
for thieving keeps pace with his 
other acquirements. A Blue Jay, 
which was brought up in the family of 
Colonel Postell of South Carolina, 
had all the tricks and loquacity of a 
parrot. Everything that he could 
conveniently carry off did he pilfer 
and hide in holes and crevices. He 
did not seem ashamed of his name, 
notwithstanding, and answered to 
it, when called on, with great socia- 
bility. He could articulate a number 
of words, and when he heard any 
uncommon noise or loud talking, 
seemed impatient to contribute his 
share by a display of all his orato- 
rical powers. 

Nor is it to be supposed that he 
is always and necessarily unami- 
able. An accident in the woods put 
‘Wilson in possession of one of these 
birds in full plumage and high 
spirits. He was put into a cage 
occupied by a Gold-winged Wood- 
pecker, where he experienced such 
a rude reception that he was taken 
out again to save his life. He was 
then put in another cage, of which a 
female Orchard Oriole was the only 
tenant. She showed great alarm, 
and evidently considered herself 
insulted by the intrusion. The 
poor Jay sate mute and motionless 
at the bottom of the cage. Pre- 
sently the Oriole began to make 
her approaches, after a few threaten- 
ing gestures, but with great cir- 
cumspection and readiness for 
retreat. Jay, however, who seems 
to have understood the 
admirably, without regarding her 
began to pick up some chesnut 
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crumbs, in a humble and peaceable: 
way—and, soon, she also descended, 
and began to do the same. At the 
slightest motion of the new guest, 
however, she wheeled round and 
ut herself on the defensive. But, 
beias evening, all this jealous 
had vanished and they soon roosted, 
fed, and played to abe in perfect 
harmony and good humour. The 
hostess seemed to have the upper 
hand, however, for, whenever the 
Jay went to drink, she very impu- 
dently jumped into the saucer to 
bathe, throwing the water in 
showers over her companion, who 
bore it all patiently; taking a sip 
between every splash without mani- 
festing the least irritation. On the 
contrary, he seemed to take plea- 
sure in his little fellow. prisoner, 
allowing her to pick (which she did 
very gently) about his whiskers, 
and to clean his claws from the 
minute fragments of chesnuts which 
happened to adhere to him. 

Ve have more than once called 
attention to that something beyond 
instinct which leads the loweranimals 
to act according to the requirement 
of the case. Bartram having caught 
a Blue Jay in the winter season, 
turned him loose in the green-house, 
and fed him with maize, of the 
heart of which these birds are very 
fond.. The bird found a difficulty in 
breaking the ripe hard grain; as it 
would start from his bill when he 
struck it. After looking about, and 
as if considering for a moment, he 
picked up his grain, carried it close 
up intoa corner on the shelf, placed 
it between the wall and a plant box, 
and there soon effected his purpose. 
Nor was this a mere accident, for 
the bird, afterward, continued to 
make use of the same practical 
expedient. No unfeathered biped 
could, under the circumstances, 
have acted more sensibly. 

Their propensity to hoarding is 
productive of the usual planting re- 
sults. In performing this necessary 
duty, these Jays drop abundance 
of seed in their flight over fields, 
hedges, and by fences, where they 
<— to deposit it in the post-holes, 
and other hiding places. Bartram 
declares that these birds alone are 
capable of replanting all the cleared 
lands in a few years’ time. 


Dr. Latham brings a heavy charge 
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ainst them, declaring that they 
often unite into flocks of 20,000 at 
least, which, alighting on a field of 
ten or twelve acres, soon lay waste 
the whole. Wilson demurs to this, 
and justly, &c., according to our in- 
formation, and he avers that a flock 
of Blue Jays of 20,000 would be as 
extraordinary an appearance in 
America as the same number of 
Magpies and Cuckoos would be 
in Britain. He does not deny 
that in September and October, 
when the acorns are ripe, they 
hover about in scattered parties, 
visiting their favourite oaks. 


The Nuteracker, now rare in this 
country, but which was doubtless 
common enough before the island 
was cleared of miles. of woods 
and copses, while it still keeps its 
place among the crows, leads us, in 
some degree, toward the Wood- 
peckers. It is the Notwecka and 
Notkraka of the Swedes; Nodde- 
krige of the Danes ; Not-kraake of 
the Norwegians; Tannen-Heher 
(Pine Jay), Nuwssbrechar, Nuss- 
bretscher, Nussbicker,and Nusshaher 
of the Germans; Casse-noix of the 
French ; Aderyn y cnau; of the 
Ancient British ; Nueifraga of 
Brisson; Caryocatactes of Wil- 
lughby and Ray; Corvus caryoca- 
tactes of Linneeus. 

Stragglers only are now taken in 
Britain, and collectors look out 
anxiously for the eggs, which are 
said to be of a yellowish gray, or 
grayish white colour, spotted at the 
larger end with light ash-brown and 
bluish-grey, and five or six in 
number. 

The bird itself is between a foot 
and thirteen inches long, and its 
plumage remarkable for its spotted 
appearance. The general tint or 
ground-colour is obscure reddish 
brown, and the top of the head, 
wing-coverts, wings and tail, are 
blackish brown. The top of the 
head and the upper tail-coverts are 
plain, but, as a general observation, 
it may be said that the feathers of 
all the rest of the plumage are con- 
spicuously marked with an ———~ 
or triangular white spot, bordere 
with dark brown at the end, and 
that the spots of the lower parts 
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are the largest. The nest is made 
in the hollow of a tree, and some of 
its other habits indicate an approach 
to the woodpeckers. 

It is a crow, notwithstanding, 
and a very omnivorous one. In 
addition to the seeds of fir-cones, 
nuts, and other hard fruits, it is 
very partial to insects, and so fond 
of animal food that, according to 
Bechstein, if a live Jay were thrown 
into its cage, it would kill it and 
eat it in a quarter of an hour. He 
adds that it will even eat whole 
squirrels which have been shot, and 
which other small birds of prey fly 
from with disgust. With these 
propensities, it is not to be wondered 
at that, like the rest of the crows, 
it is charged with devouring eggs 
and young birds. Nuts it is said to 
place in a chink and break with 
repeated strokes of its bill like the 
Nuthatch, and with a noise that 
makes the woods resound. Whether 
it will do this in confinement is 
doubtful: at least, one in the aviary 
of The Zoological Society—perhaps 
from not having the proper appli- 
ances, though there were places 
within its reach by means of which 
it was thought it might have ope- 
rated,—would eat the kernel readily 
enough when the nut was cracked 
for it, but would not crack one for 
itself. 

In confinement its actions are 
amusing. Bechstein states that it 
is more easily tamed than the Jay, 
and may be accustomed to speak 
several words. It chatters much ; 
and imitates the voice of many 
animals. 

Montagu observes that the Nut- 
cracker, the Jay, and the Nuthatch 
are said to lay up a store of acorns 
and nuts for winter, but he doubts 
it—‘as no animals but suchas become 
partly torpid in cold weather require 
such a provision.’ He thinks that 
such stores are, probably, the 
hoards of ‘dormice or some such 
animals,’ and plundered by the 
birds. Now to say nothing of the 
strong propensity of the Corvide to 
secrete food and anything else they 
can lay beak on, Rooks have been 
seen burying acorns on a hill-side, 
and a wild Raven, as may be recol- 
lected,* when shot at, dropped the 


* Fraser’s Magazine, vol. lv. p. 446. 
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lock of a chest. The Rooks will 
hardly be supposed to have been ac- 
tuated by a mere benevolent inten- 
tion of planting for posterity, fea- 
thered or unfeathered. With regard 
to the Raven, an incredulous wag, 
in whose presence the fact was men- 
tioned with an expression of wonder 
by one of the party as to what the 
bird could have wanted it for, came 
out with—‘to lock up his store, to be 
sure.’ Wilson was a close observer, 
and you have seen his evidence on 
this point as to the Blue Jay. 

The Nutcracker is widely spread 
on the continent, but it seems to 
refer mountainous countries, pro- 

ably for the sake of the Pine and 
other woods. Russia, Siberia, and 
Kamtschatka have it. Norway and 
Sweden and Denmark, Auvergne, 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Austria 
know it well; and it is an inhabi- 
tant of Provence and Italy. 

In Asia, the form is well repre- 
sented by Nucifraga hemispila,* 
which closely resembles the Euro- 
pean species in | a e, but is 
arger in the body. This bird is 
another example of the similitude 
of the Himalayan forms to those of 
Europe. 

America has a representative of 
the genus in Clarke’s Nutcracker, 

jucifraga Columbiana, Corvus 
Columbianus of Prince Charles 
Bonaparte. 
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Rollers were to have followed— 
but space will not be annihilated to 
accommodate lovers or authors, and 
we take our leave for the present. 
We cannot, however, forbear from 
availing ourselves, in conclusion, of 
a few seasonable words from one who 
has through a long life, which we 
hope will be much longer, proved 
himself the stedfast friend of that 
large class of our brethren whose 
days are spent inlabour. Listen to 
this plea for the poor man : 


By the spread of education—real 
education of the mind and manners of 
men—many facilities of enjoyment are 
given at a cheap cost, within reach of 
multitudes. By this means the book 
of nature is laid open before him, and 
he is enabled, with a little self-control 
and perseverance, to taste some of those 
innocent pleasures which give double 
value to the green fields and fresh air 
of his holiday. Some knowledge of the 
birds and the flowers is within reach of 
the humblest observer who can win 
some minutes from toil and trouble to 
breathe the airof freedom. * * * Some 
slight taste for a branch of Natural 
History—spread among our workers— 
might bring out good fruits, when by 
the chance of fortune, some of them are 
cast into foreign lands and distant 
shores, amid the wide-spread colonies 
we possess in every climate, or visit 
the ports of every sea whither the 
vessels of Britain resort. + 

B. 


* Gould's Century of Birds. 


12mo. 
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is a trite remark that the ranks 

of the English aristocracy, with 
all their exclusiveness, are yet open 
toevery Englishman. Trite though 
it be, it must always be striking; 
like other trite sayings indeed, it 
is trite because it is striking; a 
fact so remarkable, that everybody 
thinks it worth noticing ; and thence 
it becomes trite. That cold, haughty 
aristocracy, so far removed from the 
common life of common people, 
which Englishmen are nevertheless 
so proud of,—why are they proud 
of it? Because of its noble lineage 
and long pedigreesP These are 
something, but not enough to satisfy 
a people who have cashiered in turn 
Plantagenet and Stuart. Because 
of its very haughtiness? because 
men are full of paradox, and love 
the pride which they profess to 
abhor? Something in this, too; yet 
were a proud aristocracy ipso facto 
stable, many lordly houses long 
since swept away would still be 
flourishing among us. Why is it, 
then, that the proud, exclusive, cold, 
distant English aristocracy is not 
only tolerated but loved? for tole- 
rated it would not be if it were not 
loved. Because, with all its pride 
and all its exclusiveness to those 
beyond its pale, that pale is, notwith- 
standing, open toall. Any labourer’s 
son who has a turn for study may 
go to school and college, become a 
clergyman or a lawyer, and die 
Archbishop of Canterbury or Chan- 
cellor of England. And not only is 
this possible, but it has actually 
happened,—has happened often 
enough to make everybody feel 
that it is not impossible in the case 
of himself, or some one of those 
nearest to him. The gulf between 
a farmer’s boy and a mitre does in- 
deed seem immeasurable; but the 
gulf between a farmer’s boy and 
priests’ orders is one which it needs 
no peculiarly sanguine imagination 
to overleap, and once a priest, it is 
no longer ridiculous, or monstrous, 
or very highly improbable for the 
farmer's boy to dream of dying at 
Lambeth, the first subject in the 
realm. The Church is the medium 
in which the different classes of 
English society most nearly ap- 
proach each other. The premier 
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peer of the land cannot, by the rules 
of society, refuse to acknowledge 
the poorest clergyman as a gentle- 
man, belonging, in fact, to the same 
reat order as himself; many of the 
owest of the people—using the term 
lowest to aa worldly circum- 
stances—have become, and are daily 
becoming, clergymen. Alternations 
of rank, worldly exaltation—these 
have been for centuries the ground 
of all romance; no wonder, then, 
that in the region common to the 
two great sections of English society, 
in the ranks of the poor parsons 
should be found the hero of many a 
true romance, as thrilling, though 
erhaps less turbulent, than any 
Sealed in former days by the 
caprice of war or the ups and downs 
of chivalry. 

More than one generation has 
passed away since Ellen Warner 
was married to Mr. Rawden, the 
priest of Edenholm. It was not 
considered a great match for Ellen, 
though she was but a shepherd’s 
daughter, and her husband a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. For 
among the hills and valleys of Cum- 
berland those shepherds have or had 
(for times change even in the moun- 
tains, and the shepherds are a de- 
caying race) an aristocratic rank of 
their own, such as the reader of 
Wordsworth will be able to under- 
derstand. On the other hand, the 
parson in those out-of-the-way places 
was no very greatman. A ‘scholar 
and a fi ’ would rather wait 
many years for a living than settle 
down to a life-long banishment from 
the great world, such as was en- 
tailed by undertaking the spiritual 
charge of a small, comparatively 
wealthy congregation iellioe in a 
few scattered farm-looking houses 
on a hill side in Cumberland; and 
consequently these benefices were 
filled up ny men who, for the most 
part, could certainly not be called 
either the one or the other. A 
writer in the Edinburgh Review 
some time ago drew a harsh but 

robably a true picture of ‘the 

hurch of England among the 
mountains.” Poor men without a 
college education, too often without 
any sufficient education of any kind, 
are ordained as ‘literate persons,’ 
HH 
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to fulfil duties which their more po- 
lished and better qualified brethren 
do not choose to undertake. Buried 
in the seclusion of a remote moun- 
tain district, a few years suffice to 
rub off whatever little knowledge 
of the outer world they once pos- 
sessed, and with this knowledge 
vanishes all claim to superiority over 
their flock, They become pastors 
in a literal rather than a metapho- 
rical sense. They read the Church 
service and a homily on Sunday ; 
on week-days they range the hills, 
look after sheep—absolute matter-of- 
fact muttons—attend fairs, even as 
other men. They perform baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, as part of 
their vocation, just as the bone-setter 
sets bones, and the farrier shoes 
horses and doctors cattle; but for 
the rest they differ not from their 
neighbours; inthe field, at the board, 
sometimes even in the public house, 
the parson is hail fellow well met, 
with the poorest of his parishioners. 

Therefore nobody was surprised 
when the daughter of Richard 
Warner, one of the most well to do 
statesmen in the township, married 
the Rev. E. Rawden, nor thought 
the girl particularly fortunate—in- 
deed, the parson was esteemed the 
lucky one of the two by his neigh- 
bours, in having won so frugal, so 
virtuous, and withal so fair, a wife ; 
and in this matter, to tell the truth, 
the neighbours judged wisely. Ellen 
Warner was not perhaps a conven- 
tional ‘ child of nature,’ but she was 
something better—a true north- 
country Englishwoman, If we can- 
not with honesty paint her as an 
enthusiastic timid daughter of the 
Mist, loving and almost communing 
with the mountains among which 
she dwelt, interesting in the sim- 
plicity of innocent barbarism, yet 
she was indeed a creature more 
intelligible, as much to be admired, 
and hardly less rare. The inter- 
course with rocks and streams had 
not imparted romance to her lan- 
guage, or any strange unworldliness 
to her habits and thoughts; she, 
like her neighbours, thought little 
of the beautiful country in which 
she lived, scarcely knew the names 
of the hills, never ascended them, 
except on business, to carry a mes- 
sage to her father, or to assist him 
while engaged in his daily duty on 
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the fells; admiration of scenery is 
the result generally of leisure and 
cultivation. The simple and unso- 
phisticated peasant has less of the 
feeling than is commonly attributed 
to him. But it were indeed false 
to say that intercourse with rocks 
and streams had no influence on 
Ellen’s mind. They never afforded 
her a tourist’s raptures, nor the 
higher pleasures of an artist ; yet it 
was not in vain that the solemn 
mountains had looked down upon 
her from her childhood, and that the 
pure streams had daily run their 
joyous course before hereyes. She 
participated in the strength and 
native truth of the one, the purity 
of the other. Simple, vigorous, 
sprightly, active in body and mind, 
above all sensible and true, such an 
one was Ellen,—the best daughter, 
the most careful and thriving house- 
wife—for her mother had long been 
dead, and she kept her father’s 
home—and withal the prettiest girl, 
in Edenholm. 

Edward Rawden was no stranger 
to the place when he came to it as 
pastor. He was the inheritor of 
some acres and a flock of sheep; he 
had been brought up in the valley 
—an equal among equals; had 
evinced a transient inclination for 
studious pursuits as a boy, on the 
strength of which he had been 
slightly educated, and then strug- 
gled into orders, nobody exactly 
knew how. All literary interest 
had long since subsided in him 
when he was ordained; and at the 
time he married Ellen he was as 
complete a shepherd as her father 
was, looked after his farm and his 
flock in shepherd's dress during the 
week, and only put on a suit of 
rusty black to Sanry through a 
formal service to a thin congrega- 
tion on Sunday. 

The marriage between him and 
Ellen was, it must be allowed, a 
marriage of convenience on both 
sides; for such marriages there are, 
if the truth is known, in remote 
valleys, no less than in dissipated 
capitals. Ellen was her father's 
heiress; she and Edward Rawden 
had known each other all their 
lives, liked each other, were equals 
in worldly wealth and (at least, in 
the only world they knew or were 
likely to know of) in worldly rank, 
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and so they married: a sober, sen- 
sible, matter-of-fact, terribly un- 
romantic sort of business. But 
who shall venture to call any fact, 
any event in a human life, dull or 
unromantic? That marriage and 
its consequences—how did it in- 
fluence the fate of those concerned 
in it, of those as yet unborn! Ed- 
ward Rawden, always a poor crea- 
ture, did not improve as he grew 
older. He was not much to be 
blamed, considering his position, 
for choosing to be a farmer rather 
than a clergyman; but he began 
gradually to fall into the worst 
ways of his farming neighbours— 
to lounge and to gossip and to 
drink, till he got to be known, not 
as a clergyman, nor yet as a farmer 
and shepherd, but as a boon com- 
panion. And, according to the 
mysterious order of human des- 
tinies, the more he declined, the 
more did Ellen rise. Her pure 
nature revolted from sensuality : 
she had, with rare good fortune, 
seldom witnessed it in the house 
of her father—a frugal, temperate, 
much-respected man. It shocked 
her so, that she took refuge in the 
purest and highest recesses of her 
own nature ; and so faculties before 
latent were-drawn out. She might 
have lived and died a sensible, good- 
natured, simple-hearted girl, and 
this would have been well. But 
Ellen was destined for a bitter and 
more painful lot. Whatever was 
best and most refined in her was 
roused, not merely by the sight of 
her husband’s vice, but by the daily 
battle which she was forced to fight 
against it, against herself for his 
sake, and, worst of all, sometimes 
against him for her children’s sake ; 
for ten years after her marriage 
found Ellen the mother of two sons 
—Richard and Francis, eight and 
six years old. Francis, the younger, 
was her heart’s treasure—the one 
idol which that poor woman, in 
the fortitude of her daily conflict, 
allowed herself as a solace to her 
weakness. He was a beautiful boy, 
with his mother’s comely features, 
with that rosy strength which is the 


heritage of mountain children; and 
in him the intellectual spark which 
rested for a short time upon his 
father’s youth, seemed to have kin- 
dled a more enduring light. And so 
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Bilen lived, her self-control, her 
patience, and her wisdom daily tried 
in striving to keep at one the dis- 
cordant elements of a husband's 
neglect, a father’s evil example, 
and children’s innocence; her in- 
tellectual faculties, long dormant, 
spurred into activity by the emu- 
lous quickness of her darling child ; 
a secret dread lest the time should 
come when he had outgrown her 
best instructions. Of course the 
time did come; sadly and relue- 
tantly she recognised it, but once 
recognised, she never rested till 
she had made the sacrifice required 
of her. The child must be educated ; 
he had talents which must not be 
buried among mountain sheep- 
tracts: but his education involved 
separation from herself. Honour 
be given to England, that the 
poorest can, in almost all cases, 
find an opening for ability and 
diligence. Kllen had little difficulty 
in finding friends, who, perceiving 
that the superiority of Francis to 
most boys of his age or station was 
more than a mere maternal conceit, 
undertook to provide for his educa- 
tion; so at ten years old he was 
sent to London, to a good school, 
where, as the son of a poor clergy- 
man—and poor indeed his father 
was by his own fault fast becoming 
—he received a good education, at 
a moderate cost. Poor Ellen! 
Here, then, seemed to be the end 
of her care and strife; this the 
mocking answer to her petitions to 
her friends to do that for her boy 
which, being done, had made her 
life a blank. 

And at first, when she had still 
to bear the unkindness of her 
husband, sullenly complaining that 
efforts were made for the child 
which were never attempted for 
him; when she had still to endure 
his fierce intoxicated violence, still 
to labour at the dreary task of 
keeping from his example and his 
influence the son that was yet left 
to her; and when, sick at heart 
with this unprofitable and seem- 
ingly unending toil, she went to 
the room where Francis had slept, 
and, reclining on his little bed, 
looking at the few treasured books 
by the help of which she had so la- 
boured to tcach him more than she 
herself knew, thought that Francis 
HH2 
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himself was among strangers, learn- 
ing to know and to love them ; that 
he was among those of a different 
— in life to his home neigh- 
ours, beginning to feel himself one 
of them, and thus to be separated 
from her, not only by distance, but 
by a yet wider gap, by class; 
thought of him whose childhood 
was absolutely gone from her for 
ever, who, if ever he came back, 
would come, not as the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy she loved, but grown 
and passed on into another stage of 
existence,—then her burden seemed 
more heavy than she could bear, 
and she thought she could no longer 
live beneath it. But she did live, 
and with life came other thoughts 
and better hopes. Her first am- 
bition revived, now strengthened 
by more probable circumstances. 
Heendis should be a gentleman; 
and it were but poor philosophy to 
sneer at the vanity or the mean- 
ness of an aspiration which was, at 
any rate, able to console an other- 
wise broken-hearted mother. 
Meanwhile, Francis seemed likely 
to fulfil all her hopes. He worked 
well; ripening years did justice to 
her early discernment of his great 
ability; he was not only tolerated as 
an equal, but caressed as a favourite 
by his gentlemen schoolfellows, and 
better than all, together with all 
this, he wrote frequent letters to his 
mother, the memory of whom he 
seemed still to cherishas his guardian 
angel, and still, though getting an 
old boy, to cling to with a child’s 


oe Ellen was supported now 
oO 


by her hope even more than she had 
been by the sight and presence of 
her darling. Her home task became 
not lighter but heavier; for Richard 
as he grew up seemed more likely 
to follow in the ways of his father 
than of his mother or of Francis, 
but nevertheless her brow was less 
clouded than it had been; and with 
all her old gentleness and firmness 
there was also more than her old 
cheerfulness; and perhaps she might 
have been called happy could she 
but have rested content with the 
— of happiness which she had. 

ut which of mortals has yet at- 


tained to this degree of wisdom? 


Fate has smiled scornfully from the 
beginning and will do so to the 
end, at the infatuation of men who 
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thinking to mend their lot hasten 
to their ruin. It was five years after 
Francis went toschool that the friends 
who had sent him there yielded to 
Ellen’s importunity, and had him 
down to Cumberland for his Christ- 
mas holidays. For months before- 
hand the day of his arrival was cal- 
culated, looked forward to, dwelt 
upon, and expected with sickening 
eagerness. It came, and with it the 
end of poor Ellen’s short dream of 
happiness: the spell was broken— 
Francis recoiled with disgust from 
society and ways of life which the 
refinement of his school habits and 
companionship had made unbearable 
to him. His mother was his sole 
companion—he still loved her, and 
her refined nature was the only 
compensation he could find in 
Edenholm for the refined manners 
which he missed. But even towards 
her his feelings were all changed : 
the mother to whom his child’s 
worship had clung was gone; 
here was one whom he respected, 
whom he felt grateful to, whom 
he pitied—hard lot in itself when 
the son has to pity the mother 
whom he earnestly endeavoured to 
love ;—but even in his intercourse 
with her, difference of manner, of 
association, of all standard of com- 
parison, created a breach between 
them, the more painful and irri- 
tating because the mother knew it 
not, and the son knowing too well, 
was bitterly ashamed of it. To 
Francis it was a greater relief 
than he dared own to himself when 
the holidays were ended and he 
returned to London. Ellen saw 
him depart with unutterable misgiv- 
ings; and with a heart yet more 
sad, with a brow clouded over in 
zloom never again to be altogether 
Siined, she turned to her home 
duties, as she had done when 
Francis first left her, a little fair- 
haired child, crying bitterly for her 
loss, returning to Let love for love 
five years before. 

Four years longer Francis con- 
tinued at school: pondering much, 
now that he understood it, over his 
position in life. He, too, felt it now 
absolutely necessary to his happi- 
ness to be a gentleman. The same 
ambition which had moved all the 
loving self-sacrificing springs of his 
mother’s heart sat with a sterner 
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aspect upon him. The lesson of 
class distinction is soon learnt. 
Francis felt that he must either be 
different from all his schoolfellows— 
different from all he himself cared 
for—or different from his family. 
It is not to be supposed that the 
thought of his mother cost him no 

ang, or that he deliberately re- 
jected her as inconsistent with his 
dreams of advancement: he was not 
more cold or selfish than others, but 
vanity and the spirit of the world, 
joined to something of a nobler 
ambition, ruled him as they rule 
others: he worked hard, for he felt 
that on his exertions depended his 

osition, and tacitly his family. 
Tiven his mother fell away more and 
more from the scope of his interest 
and considerations; his letters to 
her became fewer, shorter, and more 
formal. 

His good looks and agreeable 
manner increased his temptation. 
Had he been gross or awkward, 
talent alone might not have sufficed 
to obliterate, in the estimation of his 
schoolfellows, the recollection of the 
poor, coarsely-clothed, broad-speak- 
ing Cumberland lad who had been 
sent to town by rich patrons, and 
kept there on charity. But he was a 
favourite in all society—of a good 
presence, a gentlemanly manner, 
and, after all, a clergyman’s son. 
This last fact he began more and 
more to appreciate the advantage 
of. In circles where nothing of his 
history was known, he became gra- 
dually not ashamed to make use of 
the accidental advantage of his 
father’s holding an office which he 
disgraced, while he shrank from all 
mention, and was almost ashamed 
of the thought, of his noble-hearted 
mother, who had died to all joy for 
his sake. Sad confession! yet those 
who know the world and their own 
hearts best will think most leniently 
of Francis. 

At the age of nineteen he ob- 
tained an exhibition, which enabled 
him, with some slight assistance, to 
proceed to the University ; and one 
year afterwards he obtained a 
scholarship at —— College, Cam- 
bridge, which for the term of his 
undergraduate career put him, b 
the hel of a severe economy, suc 
as he had little difficulty in prac- 
tising, above the need of any assist- 
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ance atall. About the same time 
he heard from his mother—whose 
weekly, loving, and, as Francis grew 
manifestly more indifferent, almost 
beseeching, letters never failed to 
reach him, sometimes to soften, 
sometimes to irritate, but most often 
only to occasion an unpleasant but 
very transient embarrassment—of 
his father’s death. He could hardl 
conceal from himself that he felt 
this as a relief. He had never been 
attached to his father—that indeed 
was impossible ; and now, just when 
he was become for the first time in- 
dependent—a gentleman in his own 
right—this event occurred, enabling 
him for the future to take his posi- 
tion as the son of a clergyman, free 
from the danger of unpleasant in- 
quiries as to what kind of a clergy- 
man; and generally loosening th 
ties which held him to his family. 
To Ellen herself, the death of her 
husband brought not so much relief 
as a change of sorrows. Her eldest 
son had turned out ill, left home, 
enlisted, and since died in a foreign 
country ; and now she was left alone 
to brood over the grief of an un- 
requited love—to mourn for her son 
estranged from her; that son whom 
she had so loved, and who had so 
loved her; by the thought of whom 
alone her gloomy life had been for 
a while cheered. She felt his alien- 
ation the more bitterly now that her 
mind was not diverted by the ar- 
duous struggles which, while her 
husband lived, were renewing them- 
selves daily; she remembered her 
old desire that Francis should rise 
above his station, and it was strange 
how she still clung to this desire, 
and still derived a certain pleasure 
in the apparent approaching fulfil- 
ment of it, even while perceivin 
and feeling so keenly what it had 
cost her. 

Meanwhile, the career of Francis 
Rawden at the University was more 
than creditable—it was brilliant. 
Living rigidly upon his small, self- 
cnomel income; pursuing his ambi- 
tion, the objects of which dilated 
more and more before him as he 
still pressed forward, and seemed to 
find all within his reach; a man of 
mark beyond the walls of his own 
college, he took high University 
honours, and was confident of ob- 
taining a Fellowship, which would 
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confirm his independence for life. 
The Fellowship was open to com- 

tition; but so great had been 
Francis Rawden’s University sue- 
cesses, his superiority to his present 
rivals so decided, that everybody 
looked upon the event as certain 
before the examination had com- 
menced. He himself only doubted 
his own success, because it was to 
him too great an object to be lightly 
regarded as certain. If he obtained 
the Fellowship he was started in life, 
and might trust to himself to hold 
his way thereafter; but if he failed, 
all his previous successes were 
nothing. His old patrons were un- 
able any longer to help him; his 
scholarship was on the point of ex- 
piring; his small inheritance, re- 
duced by his father’s misconduct, 
might support him as a farmer at 
Edenholm, but certainly not as a 
graduate at the University. All de- 
pended upon this one cast. 

It wanted still six weeks to the 
day of examination when he re- 
ceived a letter from his mother, 
saying that she was ill, and rather 
hinting her wish than absolutely 
requesting that he would come down 
and see her. He, thinking lightly 


of the illness, and irritated at the 
request, wrote back, ina strain more 
cold than usual, that his affairs 
made it absolutely impossible for 
him to leave his college life at that 


time. He received a sad, meek ac- 
knowledgment of this refusal ; Ellen 
had been used to disappointment, 
and hardly expected anything else. 
But she grew worse; and believing 
herself to be dying, could no longer 
refrain, and wrote one more earnest 
appeal to her beloved son. All the 
old days returned to her as she 
wrote. The little Francis whom 
she taught to read, and whose 

uickness she so soon detected ; 
the child clinging to her with a love 
greater than her own; the days 
when her life had been bound up in 
his smiles and tears, his childish 
joys and sorrows; his departure, 
and her then importunity that she 
might see him again;—all this 
pressed upon her, and in the fulness 
of her heart she conjured him by 
the long love she had borne him to 
come to her. Still there was no 
word of reproach for his palpable 
long-continued indifference; and 
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towards the end of her letter, when 
turning her thoughts from the past 
she transferred them to the present, 
to the circumstances and the pro- 
spects of her son—a different being, 
it seemed, from that son of former 
days, whose image yet remained 
distinctly painted on her memory ; 
—she begged that after all he would 
not come, if by so doing he would 
mar his fortunes. Francis received * 
this letter a fortnight before the 
critical day. His soul was wrun 
within him. He was not so har 
but that his mother’s appeal and 
the memories she ievekah moved 
him; and at one time he had re- 
solved to postpone his triumph, and 
at all events to go. But even as he 
so resolved, some trivial speech 
made by a careless bystander re- 
called him to a full sense of the 
sweets of that triumph, and in that 
moment the tempter rushed in and 
overcame him. Excuses followed; 
he dwelt on the latter part of his 
mother’s letter: he was but obeying 
her wishes; after all, his success 
was her success. She could not 
understand his position, or she 
would never have asked him to 
come; he would go home directly 
after the election. And so he wrote 
a kind letter to his mother—more 
like one of his old boy-letters than 
he had written for many a long day, 
saying he could not come yet. Of 
all the bitter tears wrung from poor 
Ellen in her painful life, the tear 
which fell when she first found that 
she was to see her son no more, was 
the bitterest. Then consolation 
followed in the tone of his letter: 
for days she kept it by her, and read 
it over again and again; and with a 
scarcely conscious purpose of dis- 
tinction, placed it at last in the 
cherished heap of his early school 
letters, and not with those of more 
recent years. Those early school 
letters and this latest one of all were 
her daily study; they were to her 
all that was tangible of her former 
idol. The last few days of her life 
were perhaps happier than any she 
had known since the time when 
Francis first returned to her from 
school: still thankfully enjoying 
and lingering over this faint gleam 
of happiness that shone with its 
feeble hight across her dark life of 
sorrow, Ellen Rawden died. 
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The examination-day arrived. If 
Francis was excited, nobody else 
was—his success was regarded as so 
certain. He himself felt his hopes 
rise directly the work had begun ; 
he felt more and more confident 
till, in the middle of the day, a 
letter was put into his hand, the 
writing of which he did not recog- 
nise. He opened it mechanically, 
and found a brief business-like an- 
nouncement of his mother’s death. 
Then remorse rushed upon him— 
reworse that had never entirely let 
him alone, but which had been put 
off by resolutions of future altera- 
tion of conduct. ‘First gain my 
object’—so he had calculated—‘ and 
then I will make amends for all 
former unkindness.’ But now he 
could never make amends: death 
stood between him and any pos- 
sible change of conduct. He tried 
to put the thought altogether away 
from him; but the burden of 


shame, gradually mingling with the 
more tolerable burden of sorrow 
and regret and affectionate remem- 
brance, weighed him down more 
and more; he was seized with a 
sudden loathing for the objects 
which he had been so long pur- 


suing; he concluded the paper on 
which he was engaged abruptly, 
and virtually abandoned the con- 
test, which was ultimately decided, 
to the surprise of every one except 
himself, against him. He was nei- 
ther surprised nor moved. One 
thought alone possessed him—his 
mother was dead. He knew that 
in that fact, which lay on him with 
a bewildering weight, was involved 
a mine of bitter reflections, which 
as yet he dared not face. He tra- 
velled down forthwith to Cumber- 
land, and reached Edenholm on 
the morning of the day fixed for 
his mother’s funeral ; she was buried 
that afternoon. It was late winter ; 
the mountains covered with snow ; 
the trees leafless; no sign of leaf 
or flower; but yet there was that 
silent, conscious presence of vitality 
which foreruns the actual spring. 
And as Francis saw the coffin 
lowered into the grave by the side 
of his father’s, then, for the first time, 
he understood it all. That grief 
which he had known was to come, 
but which as yet he had not com- 
prehended, now burst upon him. 
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Turning homeward to the deserted 
house, he saw it yet more plainly. 
His letters, so treasured—with that 
division, so full of silent reproach, 
between the earlier and the later 
ones; the picture of himself, taken 
when a child; his old lesson-books, 
—all these told a plain tale not to 
e mistaken. He saw his mother’s 
life of sorrow, with its one hope, 
and that hope blighted by his self- 
ishness. He thought of her in that 
small room, thinking of him, writing 
to him, longing for him; and of 
himself, in his far-off, busy, amused 
life, ashamed of, shrinking from, 
repelling her love. Going into the 
village, he saw more. He saw the 
empty church, the full public-house, 
the neglected school, the ignorant, 
dissolute inhabitants _ testifying 
against the neglect and the vice 
of that father of whom, for the 
sake of his position, he had been 
proud. And then he understood 
that the whole plan of his life had 
been mean, paltry, and selfish ; 
then, for the first time, the trea- 
sures of his acquired knowledge 
seemed worthless, as he perceived 
that they had been heaped up, not 
for his fellow-men, but for himself; 
then, in a word, he saw, in the full 
contrast of his mother’s life and his 
own, the infinite difference between 
selfishness and love. Many days 
he mused on these things in the 
lonely house and by his mother’s 
grave; and if grief and penitence 
can change a man, then Francis 
Rawden was truly changed. 

He returned to the University, 
but his mind was made up, and his 
sojourn there was brief. Tor a 
year he took pupils, obtaining them 
without difficulty, for his fame as 
a scholar survived his retirement 
from society; and at the end of 
that time, with some slight sum 
saved from his earnings as a tutor, 
to be added to his paternal inheri- 
tance, he went down again to Eden- 
holm. 

We hear much of missions to 
distant lands, and we pay just 
honour to those who labour in 
them ; but there are missions nearer 
home that are less thought of— 
missionaries amongst us whose lot 
is none the easier because it is ob- 
scure. Francis Rawden took orders, 
‘and obtained after some years the 
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cure which his father had held be- 
fore him. To that work he devoted 
himself, living as his father had 
done in one sense—an equal amon, 

equals in respect of wealth an 

station ; but, unlike his father, de- 
voting all his energies, talent, and 
learning to the care of the people 
among whom he lived. He never 
went or looked beyond that valley ; 
his ambition lay mortified in his 
mother’s grave: but surely her 
purer ambition for her son was 
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more than realized. He did in- 
deed, in good works and labours 
of love, rise above, not his class 
alone, but the great number of the 
children of men: nor were his 
labours unfruitful. When, at the 
early age of forty, Francis was laid 
beside his arents, it was amid the 
deep, heartfelt lamentations of that 
sturdy mountain race among whom 
he had built up, not merely the 
Church of England, but indeed the 
Church of God. 
W. OD. A. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


RAz= was the shapely form of Hero’s love, 
Such form as woke to life the sculptor’s art ; 

Black was the wave and wild the heaven above, 
And chill the fears that curdled round her heart, 


As Hero, restless, turned and rose to trim 
The friendly radiance of that flickering light, 
And still she sighed, and trembled still for him 
Far on the deep beneath the brooding night. 


* Yet not so far for him, the strong, the brave, 
Whose glad embrace nor time nor tide can bar, 

Who boasts his mastery o’er the leaping wave, 
Stout loving heart! ‘tis surely not so far.’ 


With that she summoned courage, and the flame 
She fed afresh, then turned her to the door, 

And starting, smiled—and blushed for very shame, 
A blush that left her paler than before ; 


For no one entered—and the marble stair 


Showed wide and cheerless in her lonel 


tower, 


And something whispered, ‘Can another Fair 
Have lured my false Leander to her bower ?” 


Ungenerous thought! ‘Why tarrieth he so long?” 


Ungenerous thought, half stifled ere it 


ew; 


The gathering waves, the current deep and strong, 
The swimmer’s gasping need too well she knew. 


And he was battling on the while, as still 
Battles the loving heart, though storms arise ; 
The loving heart, that strives through good and ill, 
And though it fail at last, unconquered dies. 


When first he plunged to meet the opposing wave, 
How comely was that shape, so fresh and bright, 
With vigorous strokes its si — way that clave 
u 


Exulting, godlike, in its yout 


1 might. 


The moon shone fitful down in shimmering line, 
Her own Endymion was not half so fair 

As he who laughed aloud, to lip the brine 
And shake the sea-drops from his glistening hair. 





Hero and Leander. 


Sweet was the Syren’s voice, yet all in vain, 
To lure him back, she smote her sounding shell, 
And wreathed her snowy arms ; unheard the strain, 
Unseen the gesture, and unfelt the spell ; 


For Hero’s glimmering beacon shone to guide, 
And Hero’s whisper trembled in his ear, 

Though long the watery way, and fierce the tide, 
Ere breath and sinew failed, the goal was near. 


But still the wind was freshening, and the deep 
Swelled up in whitening surges, broad and high, 
And what could strength ’gainst that resistless sweep, 

And what was courage good for, but to die? 


Thrice did the choking waters o’er him close,— 
Athwart the moon, a driving cloud sped on,— 
Ere it had passed, a score of bubbles rose 
To mark the wrinkled wave—and he was gone. 


So Hero woke, and watched, and whiter grew— 
The beacon-fire went out as day drew nigh— 

And on the woman’s cheek a deadlier hue 
Shone cold and ghastly in the morning sky. 


The dawn flushed up. In longer, statelier sweep, 
Subsiding to their rest, the waters rolled ; 
While o’er the sobs of the relenting dee 
The sunrise flung a sheet of molten ous. 


Another morn its shining promise gave, 
Another day of Light, and Life in store; 

And yet—a corpse was on the dancing wave, 
A woman’s heart was breaking on the shore. 


She saw, and stretched her arms: one stifled moan, 
One desperate plunge—she reached Leander’s side ; 
Cold was her darling’s sleep—yet not alone— 
He loved and battled—she but loved and died. 


G. W. M. 
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HORZ DRAMATICEA. 
By rue Avrnor or ‘Hzapione Hatt.’ 


No. IIL*—Tue ‘Fuasx’ or Cratinvs. 
p2isco si credis, Mcenas docte, Cratino, 


Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus: ut male sanos 
Adscripsit Liber Satyris Faunisque poetas. 

Vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Cameene. 
Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus. 
Ennius ipse pater nunquam, nisi potus, ad arma 


Prosiluit dicenda. 


Forum putealque Libonis 


Mandabo siccis, adimam cantare severis. 


No water-drinker’s verse, if faith you give 

To old Cratinus, long can please, or live. 
Bacchus assigned to bards, at most half-sane, 
Their place with Fauns and Satyrs in his train. 
Homer so praises wine, you clearly tell 

By that alone, he liked it passing well. 

Old Ennius ne’er sprang forth of arms to sing, 
Without the aid that strong potations bring. 
Let those who drink not, and austerely dine, 
Dry up in law: the Muses smell of wine. 


Cumberland translates Mvrivy 
flagon: but, as it had a wicker 
coat, it was more properly a flask ; 
much larger, however, than anything 
we are accustomed to call so. It 
was, in fact, a flask in construction, 
and a flagon in capacity ; a sort of 
pocket-pistol for Pantagruel. 

The loss of this comedy is one of 
the greatest in the wreck of the 
Greek drama; not merely from 
what must have been its intrinsic 
value, but from the remarkable cir- 
cumstances attending its production. 

Aristophanes, in a parabasis of 
the Knights, reproached the Athe- 
nians with their neglect of their 
most illustrious comic poets when 
they had grown old and past the 
power of dramatic production ; 
and instanced Cratinus, who had 
once, amidst their tumultuous ap- 

lause, rushed along in an irresisti- 
le torrent, uprooting oaks, and 
planes, and enemies; when, in all 


Hor. Epist. I. 19. 


festivals, nothing was heard but some 
of his choral songs; and now that 
his intellect was dimmed, and his 
lyre was unstrung, and his coronal 
was dry, and himself as dry as his 
coronal, perishing with thirst, they 
had no pity for him; whereas, for 
the sake of his former victories, he 
ought to be drinking in the Pryta- 
neum, and seated in becoming ap- 
parel in the most honourable place 
of the theatre. 

Cratinus, less grateful for the 
honour done to his past achieve- 
ments, than indignant at the dis- 
paragement thrown on his present 
decline, produced at the age of 
ninety-seven, his comedy of the 
Flask, and carried off the first prize 
against the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
which, in the judgment of Aristo- 
planes himself, was the best of all his 
comedies. Aristophanes was third 
in this contest, Amipsias being 
second with his Konnos.t 


* The first two numbers appeared in this Magazine for March and April, 1852. 


The writer had not then leisure to work out his design. 


+ Konnos was the preceptor of Socrates. ‘The purpose of this comedy, like 
that of the Clouds, was probably to laugh at Socrates. In a fragment which ap- 
pears to belong to it, Socrates is called ‘best of the few, and vainest of the many,’ 
and is praised, perhaps ironically, for his fortitude in going about with a threadbare 
cloak and worn-out shoes, yet, with all this manifest poverty, never condescending 
to flatter. Vain is here used, not in our ordinary sense of the adjective, but in 
that which we give it when we say adverbially in vain. Labour in vain. Coming 
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In the Flask, Cratinus introduced 
Comeedia, as his wife, seeking a 
divorce from him on the ground of 
his having neglected her, and given 
himself up to his mistress, Metha, 
which signifies not drunkenness, but 
addiction to drink; the Bewverye 
of Rabelais.* Here, as in many 
other Greek dramas, the taste of 
the Athenians for judicial pleadings 


The ‘Flask’ of Cratinus. 
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may have been largely indulged, 
in the advocacy of their respective 
claims by Comeedia and Metha, each 
holding that Cratinus belonged ex- 
clusively to her. 

The fragments of this comedy are 
few and brief; but they throw some 
light on its scope and progress. 

The first two in order are from a 
speech of Comeedia. 


% 
Now I would turn attention to this question, — 
Whether, being thus devoted to a rival, 
To her, and for her he calumniates me ? 
Old age and wine have wrought this change upon him, 
That he thinks nothing equal to his Metha. 


Once I was his dear wife, but now no more so. 


The Athenians mixed water with 
their wine, and to this practice that 
of Cratinus himself was not an ex- 
ception. Comoeedia, in the next frag- 


ment, represents him as so absorbed 
in his favourite beverage, that all his 
ideas, even of female beauty, were 
expressed in images drawn from it. 


Ill. 


Now if he looks upon a youthful beauty, 
He asks, if one of her to three of water 


Would be a pleasant mixture P 


Cratinus begins his reply by something like a forensic formula, of which 
several examples are adduced from Greek orators. 


Iv. 


You see the preparation and the purpose. 


That is, you see how my adversary has got up the case against me. 
He then proceeds to repudiate the mixture of one to three, which had been 
assumed to be his taste. 


v. 
I like not one to three, but half and half. 
And then vindicates his taste for wine by the sentence :— 
VI. 
A water-drinker brings forth nothing wise. 
This line has been preserved by the author of an epigram in Athenzus.ft 


* Nought wise a water-drinker’s brain can spin ;’ 
So sang our old Cratinus in his jollity, 
Redolent daily, not of one good skin, 

But a whole barrel of the choicest quality. 

* Wine is the poet’s Pegasus,’ he said. 


‘Through all his house were Bacchic garlands spread, 
. - . : , , 
And ivy wreathed his brow, like Bacchus’s own head. 


As an illustration of his proposi- 
tion, the wine that is in him over- 
flows in a splendid dithyrambic, 


which draws from one of the inter- 
locutors the following expressions of 
admiration :— 


to nothingness. This is the sense of ‘ Vanity of vanities,’ in Ecclesiastes. Socra- 
tes is addressed as the best of the few—the few being the good; but at the same 
time, as a singularly useless member of the State ; the most remarkable specimen of 
a man taking much trouble with no result. 2 

* Qui feut premier, soif ou beuverye? Soif: car qui eust beu sans soif durant 
le temps dinnocence? Beuverye: car privatio presupponit habitum.—L, i, c. 5. 


+ p. 39, ¢ 
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vil. 
Oh, King Apollo! what a stream of words! 
The springs resound : from his twelve-fountained throat 
Tlissus rolls in flood. What can I say? 
bing torrent 


Unless some stop his mouth, the gus 


Will bear down all before it. 


After this, Comedia appears to 
have been asked how, if judgment 


were given in her favour, she would 
keep her husband sober P 


Vill. 


—How, how can any one 
Keep him from drink? from too much drink? 


COMEDIA. 


T know. 


I will come down like lightning on his wine-tubs : 
Burn up his casks to ashes: smash all vessels 
That minister to drink: he shall not have 

So much unbroken as a vinegar-cruet. 


Meineke thinks that Cratinus be- 
comes penitent, returns to his first 


wife, and dismisses Metha: which 
he infers from the next fragment :— 


x. 
I feel and own my wickedness and folly. 


But we cannot see more in this, 
than repentance for having altoge- 
ther discarded Comeedia, and taken 
exclusively to Metha. No. Cratinus 
remained what he was to the last: 
or Aristophanes could never have 
said that he died of a broken heart 
on seeing the running to waste of a 
barrel of wine which had been frac- 
tured in a Lacedemonian incursion. 

The other fragments are short, 
and throw little light on the sub- 
ject, and we cannot state from evi- 
dence the termination of the fable. 
Nevertheless, we think the premises, 
as we have them, point to only one 
conclusion. Comedia and Metha 
each severally pleaded her exclusive 
right to Cratinus: Cratinus demon- 
strated that his devotion to Come- 
dia would be unavailing without the 
inspiration of Metha; and they 
finished, - oe heroines of a Ger- 
man tragedy, by agreeing to live in 
harmony with the hero and each 
other. 

There are some traces of a fes- 
tival, in which Cratinus eats and 
drinks abundantly, and which pro- 
bably, with its festal songs, wound 
up the drama. 

e may presume the comedy to 
have contained some choice dithy- 
rambics, not only in the torrent of 
verse poured forth by Cratinus him- 
self, and so singularly panegyrized 
iN & passage previously cited, but in 
the choral odes; and that in these 


Bacchus was celebrated conjointly 
with the Athenians, as in the few 
fragments of the dithyrambics of 
Pindar which have been spared to 


us. 

The Greek Bacchic Chorus grew 
out of the songs of the vintage ; re- 
citations between the choral songs 
grew into dialogues, and progres- 
sively into the a. Cratinus is 
justly regarded as the father of the 
Old Comedy. It is claimed for him, 
as for Aschylus in Tragedy, that 
he was the first who established 
order in the disposition of the scenes, 
limiting the number of the speakers 
to three: which Horace lays down 
asa rule of the drama: Nec quarta 
logui persona laboret ; and that from 
jokes, which had aimed only at ex- 
citing laughter, he took to lashing 

ublic and private vice in all its 
orms, and administered his flagella- 
tions with more justice than mercy. 
The Old Comedy thus became a 
mighty instrument of moral and po- 
litical censure, and the satiric rod 
was wielded most effectively by Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes, 
whom both Horace and Persius cite 
as their three great precursors in 
the poetical denunciation of rascals. 
The Old Comedians had, in fact, an 
unlimited lawful authority to say 
whatever they pleased of anybody : 
they spared neither gods nor men ; 
and they exercised, during about 
sixty-four years, a very salutary 
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control over profligates and dema- 
gogues, till the license degenerated 
into abuse ; or, in other words, be- 
came obnoxious to parties in the 
State who had sufficient power to 
coerce it. 

Our present purpose, however, is 
not with the moral and political 
censorship exercised by the Old 
Comedy, but with the doctrine of 
which the Flask furnishes the text 
—the necessary dependence of good 
poetry on good liquor. 

Homer’s Demodocus has a cup of 
wine by him,* to drink as his mind 
may direct. Hercules, the finest 
gentleman of antiquity, accordin 
to Lord Monboddo,t—and thou i 
not himself a poet, one of the 
greatest subjects of poetry—is dis- 
tinctly characterized by his love of 
strong a 

Wordsworth, though himself a 
water-drinker, could sympathise 
with Fancy and Feeling in their 
Bacchic expression, and could not 
resist the pleasure of transcribing a 
portion of an ode,t in which Cotton 
represents himself garrisoning his 
little castle with jolly fellows, and 
fortifying it with old. sack against 
the artillery of winter. 

Wordsworth’s own genius is in 
no respect Bacchic: it is neither 
epic, nor dramatic, nor dithyram- 
bic. He has deep thought and deep 
feeling, graceful imaginings, great 

athos, and little passion. Withal, 
his Muse is as decorous as Pamela, 
much of a Vestal, and nothing of a 
Bacchant. Therefore, though we 
have cited him as a witness, we shall 
not treat him as either plaintiff or 
defendant in the cause. 

The inspiration of lyrical poetry 
by wine might be amply illustrated 
by the theory and practice of its 
greatest masters, from Alcwus down- 


The Bacchie Birth of Poetry. 
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wards. The Old Comedy was in 
its origin essentially lyrical, and 
never lost sight of its Bacchic birth; 
and though the a history of 
many of its brightest ornaments is 
obscure, yet, as far as positive evi- 
dence goes, there is not a single 
water-drinker among them. 

We have shown the Father of 
Comedy as a devotee of Bacchus. 
According to Athenzus, the Father 
of Tragedy was no less so, and never 
wrote when he was sober: which 
led Sophocles to say to him, ‘ Oh, 
Eachylus! if what you do you do 
well, you do it, not knowing what 
you do.’§ And Afschylus occasion- 
ally justified his practice by making 
his heroes do the same. For ex- 
ample, in the Cabiri, he brought 
Jason and his companions gloriously 
drunk on the stage ; and in the ver 
small remnants we have of this 
drama, we find them threatening to 
drink up all the wine in the place so 
thoroughly, that they will not leave 
even a drop of vinegar. 

Sophocles, though he blamed Aés- 
chylus for over-indulgence in wine, 
was nevertheless far from anti-Bac- 
chic in his habits. We find him at 
Chios very facetious in his cups.|| 

Euripides was not given to merri- 
ment; he has been called ayéAacros, 
the unlaughing, as his preceptor, 
Anaxagoras, had been before him, 
and as subsequently was Crassus, 
the grandfather of the Triumvir; 
who is said never to have laughed 
but once, which was at a joke of 
his own cracking, on the congeni- 
ality of the lips and the lettuce, 
when he saw an ass eating thistles. 4] 
Whereon Cicero observes, that this 
single exception does not take away 
his title to the appellation. Euripi- 
des is accused by Alexander Ztolus— 
who calls him pucoyédws, laughter- 


* Odyss. viii. 70. 
+ ‘Horace, who was, after Hercules, the finest gentleman of antiquity.’ 


t In the preface to the edition of his poems published in 1815. 


The passage 


referred to above immediately precedes the verses quoted by Wordsworth ; 


Fly, fly: the foe advances fast : 

Into our fortress let us haste, 

Where all the roarers of the north 
Can neither storm nor starve us forth. 


There under ground a magazine 
Of sovereign ao is cellared in : 
Liquor that will the siege maintain, 
Should Phebus ne’er return again. 


§ Atheneus, p. 428. f. 


ll Id., p. 603. f. 


§| Similem habent labra lactucam. 
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hating—of not enlivening wine with 
jests ;* but this shows that he did 
drink wine, though he was not 
facetious in his cups like Sophocles. 
And we may observe, incidentally, 
that those who hold tragedy to have 
progressively degenerated from its 
original grandeur in Aischylus, can- 
not deny the simultaneous diminu- 


Hore Dramatice. 


[ October, 


tion of the Bacchic inspiration. At 
the same time, we nowhere find 
more splendid panegyrics on good 
liquor, and its influence on the en- 
joyment of life, than in the dramas 
of Euripides, especially the Baeche 
and Cyclops, and the speech of 


Hercules to the Attendant, in the 
Alcestis : 


Ho you! why look you thus solemn and thoughtful P 
Tt ill becomes a servant to meet guests 
With gloomy looks ; their due is cordial service. 
Here you receive your master’s ancient friend 
With dismal aspect and contracted brows, 
Bending your mind to some extraneous grief. 
Come here, that you may grow a wiser man. 
Know you the nature of all mortal things ? 


No! whence should you have learned it P 
To all mankind death is the foreshown doom ; 


Listen, then. 


Nor is there one of all who live to-day, 

That knows if he shall see to-morrow's dawn. 
There is no art to pierce the clouds, that hide 

The end to which the steps of Fortune lead. 

Now having heard and learned thus much from me, 
Make glad your spirit: drink: the passing day 
Esteem your own, and all the rest as Fortune's. 
Worship especially the sweetest Power 

Of Heaven to mortal men: benignant Venus. 
Leave useless cares, and profit by my words, 

If right you deem them, as I think you must do. 
Adorn your head with wreaths, and cross this threshold 
To drink with me; and well I know the bowl, 
Sparkling with joyous impulses, will drive you 

Out of this dark contraction of your mind, 

Men should learn wisdom from mortality ; 

And ’tis my judgment that to all who pass 

Their days with solemn looks and pursed-up brows, 
Life is not truly life, but mere calamity. 


Of the habits of Eupolis we have 
no direct evidence; but as he was 
tl terzo fra cotanto senno—second 


in time—of the three great names 
of the Old Comedy,— 


Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poétte,t 


we may presume that if he had 
formed anything like a contrast to 
the other two, it would have been 
recorded as a phenomenon. 
Aristophanes himself, notwith- 
standing his jokes on the vinosity 
of Cratinus, is said in Atheneust 
to have been well primed with wine 


when he sat down to write. And 
as Aristophanes has taken, in fame, 
the lead of his predecessors, it may 
be said that the progress of comic 
genius kept pace with that of the 
Bacchic inspiration. 

So much for the great masters of 
the Athenian theatre. The Middle 


* Aulus Gellius ; xv. 20, 
+ Persius’s enumeration is more strictly chronological : 


audaci quicumque afflate Cratino 


Iratum Eupolidem pregrandi cum sene palles. 


t p. 429, a 
§ Rabelais took after his masters of the Old Comedy: ‘A la composition d@ ce 
livre seigneurial, je ne perdy ne employai oncques plus ny aultre temps que celluy 
qui estoit establi a prendre marefection corporelle, scavoir est, beuvant et mangeant. 


— est-ce la juste heure descripre ces haultes mati¢res et sciences profundes.’— 
rol, 1, i, 
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Comedy was less poetical than the 
Old, and the New than the Middle; 
and with these we deseend progres- 
sively into a more and more tempe- 
rate region. 

In the Middle Comedy, the 
Chorus appears to have first lost its 
a charaeter, and finally to have 

isappeared altogether. In the 
New Comedy, the Chorus has no 

lace. The Middle Comedy, being 
interdicted from personal and poli- 
tical satire, turned back on the 
mythical ages, and brought forward 
gods and heroes; not perha 
without some covert glances at the 
present under the semblance of the 
past. This was precisely the plan 
on which Juvenal proposed to act. 
As Tigellinus could not be touched 
with impunity, he would try what 
could be made of Aneas and 
Turnus, Achilles, Hylas and the 
Nymphs, and the more recent and 
real men whose ashes reposed 
along the Appian and Flaminian 
Ways. 

Even this course however was 
not altogether safe. For though 
the story that Anaxandrides was 
starved to death, by the sentence of 
an Athenian tribunal, for a libel on 
the city, rests on no solid founda- 
tion, it is certain that the shadow- 
ing out of men in power, under 
names of departed heroes, could not 
but have been attended with peril 
if the audience perceived the appli- 
cation. Thus the Middle Comedy 
gradually subsided into pictures of 
manners and characters of every- 
day life, to which the New Comedy 
was exclusively devoted. 

But both abound with praises of 
conviviality. The remains of the 
Middle Comedy are redolent of 
festivity, and the New Comedy 


The Middle and New Comedy. 
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‘the greatest number of pleasant 
things, to be heard as accompani- 
ments to suppers, with which it 
was so mixed up that it seemed as 
if they could be more easily carried 
through without wine than without 
Menander; pleasant things, in 
sweet and familiar diction, worth 
to be heard by the sober, with 
nothing to annoy, and much to 
delight the jovial."* We do not 
construe this too literally, as imply- 
ing that wine had ceased to be in- 
dispensable at suppers, for it is not 
easy to conceive the jovial aa re- 
ceiving delight from anything else 
in its absence; but we take it as a 
strong expression of the great plea- 
sure which was added to banquets, 
by recitations of pleasant passages 
from the favourite poet of the New 
Comedy. 

At the same time it must be 
admitted, that in these second and 
third forms of comedy, everythin 
is more temperate and onbdued 
than in their vigorous and fiery 
precursor. We find in them even 
praises of water-drinking. Eubulus 
(Middle Comedy) says —‘ Pure 
water-drinkers are inventive ; wine 
clouds the mind,’ a passage which 
is certainly ampocdidyvcov. But the 
interlocutor in Athenzus imme- 
diately subjoins an opposite quota- 
tion from Amphis (also Middle 
Comedy), to the effect, that there 
is a power of discourse in wine, and 
that the genius of water-drinkers is 
stupified by their thin potations. 

here are, however, more praises 
of temperance in wine than of pure 
water-drinking. Thus, there are 
many recommendations to mix it 
with water,t and always more than 
half and half. Kubulus introduces 
Bacchus himself, saying even of this 


supplied, according to Plutareh, mixed liquor: 


* Quest. Symp. viii. 3, p. 712, b. 

+ Lord Monboddo, whose tastes were all Greek, warmly advocates this mixed 
liquor; ‘As by Isis a plant was discovered which furnished bread to man, so by 
Osiris, her husband and brother, an art was invented of making a drink for man. 
This art is what is called fermentation, which he applied to the juice of the grape ; 
and so first made wine, which, although it has been very much abused (as almost 
every production of nature and art has been by man), and therefore is very properly 
styled by Milton, Zhe swect poison of misused wine, may be applied to the most 
useful purposes ; for it is the best cordial of old age, and at all times of life it 
enlivens the spirits, and therefore Bacchus is called by Virgil Letitie dator, and it 
cherishes the stomach. But it is a great abuse of this liquor in modern times, to 
drink it pure, without mixture of water, which I am sorry to observe so much prac- 
tised in Britain, where port, a wine full as strong as the best Greek wine, the Chian 
{as I am informed by a gentleman who has been in Greece and often drank of that 
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Three cups, no more, I mix for prudent 
The first for health: the next for love an 
The third for sleep, which bei 


Will hasten home. 


(October, 


ests : 
leasure : 
drained, the wise 


The fourth is not for us, 


But insolence: the fifth belongs to clamour : 

The sixth to riotous merriment: the seventh 

To jeers: the eighth to rows, and summoners 

In ~ : the ninth to wrath: the tenth to madness, 
Fighting, with bowls for missiles. Thus, much wine, 
Poured into one small vessel, trips up equally 

The minds and heels of the drinkers. 


Philemon, second only to Menan- 
der among the authors of the New 
Comedy, was himself a model of 
temperance (it does not appear that 
he was a water-drinker), and lived 
more than a century ; but Cratinus, 
with all his jollit n had nearly com- 
pleted one. he Old Comedy, 


though not = poetry, abounded 


with. poetry of the highest order. 
The Tatiana never soared into 
the sky, to build a Cuckoo-city-in- 
the-clouds; nor ferried over the 
Styx, beating time with its oars to 
the accompaniment of a chorus of 
frogs. It stood quietly on earth, and 
held the mirror up to human life. 
The Muses of the Old Comedy were 
never found without Bacchus. For 
Cratinus, their Hippocrene ran wine. 


But, before Philemon came on the 
stage, Bacchus, Silenus, and the 
Satyrs had left it. They left it, in 
fact, with the lyrical Chorus, and 
returned to it mo more as the pre- 
siding powers of the theatre. But 
they shed their influence on Ennius, 
the Father of Latin poetry, both 
epic and dramatic. We have seen, 
in the motto to this article, how well 
he kept up the Dionysic succession. 
The motto begins with Cratinus, and 
ends with Ennius. We shall for 
the present go no farther than our 
text, and we might conclude with 
applying to this point what Persius 
applied to another, in a very happy 
expression, as if the glorious old 
poet had been all heart : 


Cor jubet hoc Enni. 
So bids the heart of Ennius. 


But, as we have given one or two 
views of the other side of the ques- 
tion, we will terminate with the most 
striking—from a congenial source, 
the old Sicilian Comedy—the often- 


This is, in the original, a single line; 
but it is a trochaic tetrameter, and 
its full meaning cannot be expressed, 
like that of Cratinus’s senarius, in 
one. We therefore give it in two: 


quoted sentiment of Epicharmus. 


Be sober, and not lightly credulous : 
These’ are the nerves and sinews of the mind. 


wine), is drunk without any mixture of water, which makes it very inflammatory 
and intoxicating ; whereas wine, properly mixed with water, is a much better drink 
than pure water, for it corrects the coldness and crudity of the water, and, I am per- 
suaded, invigorates the stomach, and makes it more easily digest that unnatural 
diet, as-I call it, flesh. It is therefore true what Solomon has said, That wine with- 
out water is not good, nor water without wine ; but both together make an excellent 
drink.1 The ancient Greeks and Romans, as they did not drink wine without 
water, so neither did they drink water without wine, if they could get wine; and 
the Roman soldier, who could not afford wine, rather than drink pure water, mixed 
vinegar with it, and made of it a liquor called Posca. Virgil therefore has very 
properly described the use of wine, when, speaking of Bacchus, he has said : 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis. 
The ancient Greeks therefore never drank it pure, even in the heroic ages, when 
they were so much bigger and stronger than in after times. The Romans also 
mixed it with water, and Horace calls loudly for it : 
Quis puer 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula preetereunte lympha ?” 
Ancient Metaphysics, vol. iv. p. 141. 


1 Last verse of the Apocrypha. 
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WANDERINGS 


HE bronzed and wrinkled leaves 

of broad ancestral oaks rustle 
sadly in uncertain companies around 
our windy doors; the rain welters 
moaningly against the storied case- 
ments ; 

The rooks are blown about the skies. 
What, then, must be the state of 
things out in ‘the forest,’ far away 
there on the very summits of those 
eternal eoaliied billows, that long 
roll of windy waste, haunted only 
by the grey sea-gull and the sha- 
dows of the Atlantic clouds? 

Well do we remember sauntering 
across the moor one pleasant sum- 
mer evening, years ago, laden with 
many-coloured spoils of insect, and 
flower, and fern. We toiled up 
the broken ascent of a miniature 
ravine along the track of astreamlet, 
which clung to the hill-side as it 
slid from blade to blade and stone 
to stone, now circling in a glittering 
fern-hidden pool, now lost in the 
tangled roots of greenest sphagnum, 
now falling in wild and unexpected 
leaps as it saw the failing sun- 
light gleaming on the waters of the 
river in the valley below. 

On the hill summit we stood at 
last, a bleak, bare table-land some 
thousand feet above the Atlantic 
breakers, standing alone, isolated 
from the rolling lines of its fellows, 
asolitary wave-crest petrified in that 
untrodden waste of nature. Under 
our feet, the dense spongy masses of 
the peat-turf, brightened here and 
there by stray blossoms of the white 
marsh ranunculus, and the plumes 
of the airy cotton grass nodding 
fantastically in the breath of the 
evening wind—overhead, the hymn 
of the lark, the glancing of bright 
blue butterflies, the measured flight 
of a great herring-gull, wending its 
way homewards in perfect and un- 
wonted silence, as end awed b 
the strange solitariness of that cloud- 
—— region. 

8 we turned to gaze on the last 
plunge of the fiery sun, rushing in 
urple glory through the grey out- 
ine of a distant hill chasm, our eyes 


* Ferny Combes. By Charlotte Chanter. London: Lovell Reeve. 
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ON EXMOOR* 


fell on a group of figures which 
would form no unworthy study for 
the artist’s pencil or the poet's pen. 
It coiled only of a peat-cutter 
and his family, perched on the 
summit of the bleakest moor in 
our island, and yet not unworthy 
of notice, for all their poverty and 
rags. He, a strong, stalwart son of 
Anak, bronzed with sun and rain, 
developed in the type of a Hercules 
by a quarter of a century’s daily 
Chard oa a descendant of the 
aboriginal Briton, ruddy featured, 
with raven-black, unkempt hair, 
and piercing blackest eyes, was 
working as for his life with some 
uncouth implement, at the side of 
a broad ditch, which he had exca- 
vated across the moor -summit— 
cutting fuel, as he told us, for his 
little ‘cot,’ which nestled by the 
water-sidedown in the distantvalley. 
His peat basket and his old and 
tattered jacket were lying under the 
shelter of a rude turf fence hard by, 
uarded by a rough and wiry shep- 
Rerd dog, who showed an ominous 
set of white tusks as we advanced, 
and was only pacified when a little 
girl of some six summers bounded 
up to him, and, throwing her arms 
round his brawny neck, smothered 
his growling in her pretty embrace. 
She too, like her father, was of the 
old British type of form—a strange 
beauty, which still lingers in the Far 
West—lithe and limber, graceful. 
and energetic in every movement, 
black haired and eyelashed, with a 
soft sunlit complexion, and a bright 
intelligence in her clear dark eyes. 
A few kindly words, and the gift 
of a small superfluity of coin to the 
little one as a fairing for the next 
country revel, gained us the con- 
fidence of the avon family ; and 
being ne blessed in pos- 
sessing no local habitation or name, 
we accepted the proffered hospitality 
of the tired labourer, and removed 
ourselves and our fishing rods and 
baskets to his ‘lit cot,’ as he called 
it, where he promised us a night’s 
shelter and a supper of barley bread. 
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The same barley bread and our 
day’s catch of trout, with the clear 
water of the stream tempered by a 
flask of brandy, which we produced 
from some of our many pockets, 
rendered us independent of this 
world’s goods, and transformed the 
‘cob’ walls of our cottage into 
‘marble halls,’ and a palace of all 
calm delights. 

As we sat on the low oaken settle, 
full in the blaze of the cheerful peat- 
fire, smoking our after-supper pipe 
of meditation and entertainment, we 
moralized, between the intervals of 
our host’s conversation, on the won- 
drous privileges of this our newly- 
found Utopia. Who would not live 
Ge only there were houses) in so 

avoured a spot? Who would not 
exchange the fumum et opus stre- 
pitumque of the modern Babylon, 
for the poverty and leisure and 
eternal quiet of beautiful Exmoor? 
Here, in the heart of this smoke- 
teeming, iron-girt labyrinth of 
money-makers, life is a necessary 
evil—one must live; nature bids us 
prefer even the bare existence of a 
vegetable life to the foul death of 
estminster Bridge, or the ghastly 
exposures of a workhouse Morgue ; 
there, on the moors, the mere act of 
inhaling the vital air is an incon- 
ceivable delight: how freshly the 
wind sings about one’s brow, yet 
aching from thought and trouble— 
howelastiethe turf under one’sfeet— 
how gloriously free is the lark’s 
song high in the unseen sky-region! 
Free! Ay, it is this, the realiza- 
tion of freedom in the depth and 
height of its fulness, which mantles 
on the furrowed brow and calms 
the fevered heart. Free to think— 
to move—to love—to pray—none 
may hinder here—none come be- 
tween the worshipper and the ideal. 
The scoffer, the idler, the sensualist, 
the fool, where are they? Echo 
on the moors wont even take the 
trouble of answering‘ Where?’ The 
rippling trout-stream, with its mul- 
titudinous voices, its gleaming ‘flats,’ 
its whirling eddies, its roaring falls, 
and its quiet slumbers beneath the 
shadow of the old-world oaks, knows 
them not; the grey-eyed ow] is the 


only unconscious ‘ winged-word’ of © 


reproach and ill omen—the cuckoo, 
shouting from hill to hill, sees no 
greater satirist of mankind than 
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himself; there is no under-roof of 
care and agony interposed between 
earth and heaven, no unseen skele- 
ton-host camped with lurid watch- 
fire and shadowy standard about the 
worshipper of nature and her God. 

Says the peasant,somewhereabout 
this portion of our reverie, ‘It be a 
terrible place, sure-ly, this, o’ winter 
nights ;’ and as his little girl crept 
closer and closer to his chair, he 
told us how the winter wind raves 
and roars all about the dark hills, 
and the rain bursts in water floods 
from the heart of the clouds, whose 
bases rest a thousand feet beneath, 
ontherocking Atlantic surges ;—how 
the snow lies for months and months 
in the dead winter, vexed only b 
the unquiet wandering wind, which 
gathers it inwhite, weird, flying squa- 
drons, hurrying it into unknown 
rifts and chasms, entangling it 
among the sighing branches of 
withered and mangled tree-corpses; 
sweeping it away like hill mists into 
the midstof the frozen valley waters, 
struggling with sharp complaining 
in the restraints of their glittering 
chains. All this, and more than 
this, our host poured forth in his 
native Dorie, as a man of kindly 
heart and a warm inbred love of 
nature, not too deep in his bosom 
for words, or tears, if a natural pity 
should ever evoke them. 

Rambling on in this discursive 
mood, we touch on subject after 
subject whose connecting links 
were too subtle for a mere word dis- 
crimination. 

‘ Half an hour before we met you 
and little Nelly, we discovered an 
old British camp—a real discovery, 
an indubitable camp, with its line of 
outer earthworks, as perfect, gate- 
way and all, as when it was first 
piled—and to be found in no book 
or antiquarian memoir in all the 
three kingdoms. There it stood, 
a circular crown on the brow of a 
lonely conical hill, washed on three 
sides by the wanderings of the 
Barle, out of bow-shot from all the 
neighbouring heights, with plenty 
of water, and provisions in abun- 
dance, for three valleys trended 
from it in a triple direction, com- 
manding a wide and glorious view 
of peak and ravine, centrally placed 
in the very heart of ‘the forest.’ 
In truth, those old Britons knew 
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something of the art of fastnesses, 
if they were not well skilled in the 
art of war. Did you ever see the 
stronghold of your ancestors, friend 
Jan P’ 

‘I’m thinking we’re somehow 
about Ring Castle,’ quoth Jan, with 
sly good humour in his eye. ‘ Camp, 
indeed! I don’t know much about 
camps’ (we omit the Doric); ‘but 
all 1 know is, that it was something 
far different which built Ring 
Castle.’ 

Hereupon, dropping his voice, he 
hurled up the broad chimney a 
whole series of mystery-betokening 
smoke cloudlets. 

‘ Did you ever hear tell on Pixies?” 
quoth John, again, after a pause, 
‘And fairy rings?’ he added, as 
Nelly emerged from a dark corner, 
and nestled close to her father’s 
shoulder. We suggested that we 
had heard of the Devonshire fairies, 
arace of spirits peculiar for their 
diminutive and perfect beauty, and 
for their friendly dealings with man- 
kind. 

* Well,’ said John, ‘ this here be 
all about it.’ And he proceeded to 
tell us so pretty a legend, that we 
cannot refrain from translating it 
for the benefit of the uninitiated in 
the Devonshire dialect. 

‘Ever so long ago, the Pixies 
were at war with the mine spirits 
who live underground all about the 
forests and the wild hill-country 
round. Now, the Pixies being per- 
fectly harmless, and withal good- 
natured to excess, weren’t at all a 
match for the evil-nurtured earth- 
demons, who were always forging 
all kinds of fearful weapons in their 
underground armouries, and over- 
coming their poor little foes by all 
manner of unfair and unexpected 
stratagems. But the Pixie queen 
of those days being, like all women, 
fertile in resources, bethought her 
of a means of escape from the un- 
bearable tyranny of the oppressors. 
Ever since the days of Merlin, run- 
ning water, the numbers three and 
seven, and the mysteries of the em- 
blematic circle, have been sure pro- 
tections against the machinations of 
the foul fiend and his allies. And 
the fairy queen, like a wise woman, 
recollected this fact, and like a wiser 
woman, applied it; for she assem- 
bled all her subjects, and bade them 
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build on the summit of this eentral 
Exmoor peak that strange circle 
which you have seen to-day. But 
it was no common building this, for 
with every stone and turf that the 
builders laid, they buried the me- 
mory of some kindly deed which 
the good Pixies had done to the 
race of men; and so, when the 
ve ring was completed, the baf- 
fled demons raved and plotted in 
vain around its sacred enclosure. 
Nor was this all, for when the grey 
morning broke upon that first night 
of victory and repose, as the driving 
mists rolled upwards, and swept 
along the hill-tops like the advanced- 
guard of a victorious army’ (we are 
not sure that this was Jan’s own 
similitude), ‘ from the summit of the 
fairy fortification there rose rin 
after ring of faintest amber-tinte 
vapour, and floated away in the 
brightening sky, each on its own 
mission of safety and of peace. 

‘For these tiny wreathlets wan- 
dered hither and thither all over the 
broad expanse of the Exmoor coun- 
try, and wherever the grass was 
greenest and softest, and the neigh- 
bouring stream sang most merrily, 
and the sunlight was purest, and the 
moonbeams brightest, there these 
magic circles sank down softly on the 
level sward, and left no traces be- 
hind them of what they had been, 
or whence they had journeyed. 

‘But from each soft restingplace 
there sprang a ring of greenest 
grass, which flourished and grew 
year by year, and within whose safe 
enclosure the Pixies danced on moon- 
light nights in peace and security, 
unharmed by the demon rout, who 
were never seen above ground after 
that memorable morning. So you 
see that kind hearts and actions do 
not go unrewarded, even in other 
spheres than our own. 

* And so,’ coneluded John, ‘ that’s 
my story about the building of the 
Pixies’ camp; and wise folk may 
talk fora year and a day without 
making me believe that there’s an 
other reason for fairy rings, at a 
events hereaboutsin Exmoor Forest.’ 

Of course it would have been ab- 
solute cruelty, after so fanciful a 
legend, to have instilled any bo- 
tanical ideas into Jan’s head with 
regard to the law of the circular 
increase of fungi and the _ ; sowe 
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‘left him alone in his glory,’ and 
felt duly thankful for the pleasure 
he had given us. 

Thus the night wore on between 
alternate tale and reverie, more 
pleasantly far in that rude cottage 
of cob and thatch, with an ‘ unlet- 
tered rustic’ for a companion, and a 
pipe of the much-maligned herb for 
solace, than in many a gorgeously- 
decked drawing-room radiant with 
neh and echoing with sweet music, 
where civilization does her best and 
worst in rendering nature artificial, 
and art a pander to the senses only 
of that ‘ thinking animal,’ man. 

Time and space (even in double 
columns and small type) would fail, 
were we to recount all the wonderful 
histories and legends with which 
Jan, learned at any rate in the 
superstitions of bygone years, be- 
guiled the waning hours of that 
summer night. We do not forget 
with what seriousness he told us of 
that fierce gang of marauders, infa- 
mous in Moorland story, the Doones 
of Badgeworthy, at whose name the 
Exmoor children quake, and repent 
them full sore of all their evil deeds. 
How these ancient freebooters 


(whose stronghold is potato’ out to 


the passenger in a wild part of the 
moor, on the boundary line of Devon 
and Somerset), how, one dark night, 
they suddenly appeared before a lone 
barton or homestead in an unfre- 
quented beat of their country, and 
burst through the frail protections 
of bolt and door—being aware, like 
brave men as they were, that the 
farmer and his servants were at 
work in their distant fields. But 
there was a little child and a servant 
girl remaining, whose fate was 
quickly determined. The girl bein 
more discreet than valorous, left 
her charge at the first token of dan- 
ger, and hid herself in the neigh- 
bouring oven, which was of patri, 
archal size, and for her own sake, we 
may trust was not hot. From her 
hiding-place she heard the remain- 
der ofthestory. The Doones bei 
hungry, and not over nice, and, 
moreover, not succeeding in their 
extempore forage in kitchen and 
storehouse, laid hands on the un- 
fortunate infant, cooked him, and 
eat him, with much unction and 
dispatch ; and -whilst they washed 
down his remnants with some of his 
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father’s old ale, chanted the follow- 
ing refrain, by way, we may suppose, 
of dirge and epitaph :— 

If any one asks who’twas that eat thee, 
Tell them—the Doones of Badgeworthy. 


We cannot forget, too, the won- 
derful history of another adventurer 
in those wilds—a gentleman re- 
joicing in the cacophonous name of 
‘Faggus,’ who possessed an ‘en- 
chanted strawberry horse’—an ani- 
mal who was so sagacious as to do 
battle with hoof and teeth in his 
master’s cause on the smallest pro- 
vocation. Once the worthy pair 
were in extremis on Barnstaple 
Bridge, hemmed in on either side 
by their pursuers, who were thirst- 
ing for blood and vengeance—a 
matter which gave ‘ the Strawberry’ 
not the slightest concern: he simply 
cleared the parapet, plunged some 
forty feet downwards into t Ame | 
tidal estuary, and swam away wit 
his burden beyond the reach of the 
enemy’s missiles and anathemas. 

Many a deliverance was thus 
effected, either by flight or by dint 
of a more than Balaklava charge, 
executed with overpowering vigour 
at the critical moment ; so that the 
Strawberry was his master’s Deus 
ex machind, the freebooter’s Vade 
Mecum, the right horse (for the ad- 
venturer) whether in the right or 
the wrong place. 

But Nemesis of course was at hand 
to wind up the story: a blaze of 
blue light, and the rolling of thunder 
behind the scenes, and the — 
victory of good over evil is effected 

romptly and ingeniously, as fol- 
OWS :— 

The ‘ Enchanted Horse’ is in the 
stable of a roadside inn, eating his 
corn in a very unmagical and ordi- 
nary manner; his master is recre- 
ating himself with pipe and pewter 
by the inn fire—when enters a 
beggar-man, being (of course, too) 
a ‘detective’ in disguise. Whilst 
receiving relief from thekind-hearted 
robber, who, like Robin Hood, and 
other worthies of his stamp, was 
sufficiently generous to give freely 
what did not belong to him, he (#.e. 
* the runner ’) adroitly passed a rope 


- through the bacon-rack which deco- 


rated the kitchen ceiling, and slip- 
ing one end round his victim's feet, 
by a dexterous jerk suspended him 
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in a helpless and ignominious posi- 
tion, heels uppermost in the air—a 
foretaste of the more serious suspen- 
sion which awaited him at the hands 
of justice. Doubtless the Straw- 
berry would have rescued his master 
with his usual dispatch and uncon- 
cern, but unfortunately a brother 
detective, by way of breaking the 
enchantment, shot the horse at the 
moment of his master’s capture. 

One more legend we may add to 
complete our illustrations of the 
Exmoor creed, and we shall extract 
it from the Guide Book which heads 
this article, without the fear of pla- 

iarism before our eyes, for the 
egends it contains were compiled 
by the writer of these pages ina 
summer’s search after the wonders 
of nature and human nature, which 
are sown broadcast throughout the 
whole of North Devon. 

Its locale is a little hamlet which 
borders on the sea, at the extreme 
base of the Exmoor country; and 
without further preface, we shall let 
friend Jan be reproduced and trans- 
lated as heretofore. 

Chambercombe is a retired farm- 
house in a beautifully wooded val- 
ley, through which saunters the 
little streamlet which shortly after- 
wards empties itself into the sea 
at Hele Strand. The inhabitants 
still show the haunted room to the 
curious in such matters—a long, low 
chamber in the roof of the house, 
from which the flooring has been 
removed, and which is now used 
only for the purpose of storing away 
pr fa lumber. There are many 
versions of the legend which belongs 
to this house; the one which is now 
given seems to have the merit of a 
quaint originality, and is sufficiently 
mysterious in its unexplained rela- 
tion with former days. 

Many years ago the burly, ruddy- 
cheeked, well-to-do yeoman who 
owned this farm was sitting under 
the shade of a tree in his garden, 
enjoying in the cool of the evening 
his much-loved pipe of meditation 
and contentment. After a time 
he exhausted his usual subjects 
of reverie—the state of his crops, 
the rise or fall of wages, the 


Jenenoete of the Barnstaple Fair. 
What should he do? He could not 
‘whistle for want of thought,’ be- 
cause of his pipe; he could not even 
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indulge in the excitement of a matri- 
monial ‘difference of opinion,’ be- 
cause his wife was gone into "Combe 
to sell her last batch of chickens. 
Whatever should he doP The 
evening was very still and calm, 
not even a breath of wind stirring 
in the copse on the hill-side, where 
the last kiss of the sunset still 
lingered lovingly. He was just 
dropping off into a doze, and had 
nodded once or twice with much 
energy, to the imminent danger of 
his ‘ yard o’ clay,’ when it suddenly 
occurred to him that hehad forgotten 
to see about some necessary repairs 
in the roof of his house, and that 
his spouse had a better memory for 
such things than himself, and would 
not fail to remind him of the same 
on her return. So he roused him- 
self, and facing his chair in the direc- 
tion of the house, began to arrange 
in his mind the when and the where 
of his intended operations. The 
hole in the roof was over his wife’s 
store-room, which accounted for her 
anxiety in the matter; and as he 
did not expect to be allowed to inter- 
fere with that sanctum, he settled 
that he would get at the roof from 
the next window, which opened into 
a passage, and had a low parapet in 
front of it. Then he rubbed his 
eyes. Certainly the passage was 
next to the store-room, and the pas- 
sage window was the only window 
with a parapet to it, and therefore 
the next window to the parapet must 
be the store-room window, and 
consequently must have the hole 
in the roof over it: ably argued, and 
very conclusive. But to his great 
erplexity, the fact stared him in the 
‘ace, that the aforesaid hole was over 
the window which was next but one 
to the parapet. Then he counted 
the rooms of the house ;—‘ Our Sal’s 
bedroom — passage — wife’s store- 
room—own bedroom—one—two— 
three—four ;’ next he counted the 
windows; ‘one—two—three—four 
—five.’ 

There was one too many. He 
repeated the process with the same 
result. 

Between the passage and the 
store-room, which were next to each 
other, there was decidedly a window 
—the window too many. 

If a window, then a room—un- 
answerable logic! 
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Now thoroughly aroused, he 
dashed his pipe to the ground with 
a vast exclamation, and rushed into 
the house at the top of his speed. 
It was the work of a moment to call 
together half a dozen able-bodied 
serving-men, to arm them and him- 
self with divers spades and mattocks, 
and to scale the creaking stairs 
which led to the parapet window. 
There was no trace of a door, no- 
thing but a flat whitewashed wall ; 
he sounded it with a hasty blow, 
and a dull hollow sound rangthrough 
the house. 

‘ Odswinderakins!’ roared the 
farmer ; ‘ down wi’ un, boys! Virst 
o’ ye thro’ un shall ha’ dame’s apern 

lo’ zilver gerts !* Gi’ it un, lads!’ 

Clash went the mattocks into the 
cob wall, cling-clang rang the spades 
on the oak floor. A cloud of dust 
rolled through the staircase as the 
farmer's pickaxe went up to the head 
in the first breach, and the farmer's 
wife rushed up the stairs. Half 
choked, and wholly stunned by the 
din, she could get little information 
beyond a general statement that the 
. et was in the house—which 
seemed self-evident. Another five 
minutes’ work, and the farmer dashed 
ne the gap, which barely ad- 
mitted his burly person, followed by 
his wife, whose curiosity mastered 
her rage and fright. 

And what did they see? A long 
low room, hung with moth-eaten, 
Mouldering tapestry, whose every 
thread exhaled a moist rank odour 
of forgotten years; black festoons 
of ancient cobwebs in the rattling 
casement, and round the carved 
work of the oaken cornice; carved 
oak chairs and wardrobe and round 
table, black too, and rickety, and 
dust-covered, and worm-eaten; the 
white ashes of a wood-fire on a 
cracked hearthstone; and a bed— 
the embroidered hangings were 
drawn closely round the oaken posts, 
and rustled shiveringly in the gust 
of fresh air which wandered round 
the room. ‘Draw un, Jan, if thee 
be’est a mon!’ whispered the dame 
under her breath, looking round 
anxiously in the direction of the gap 
at which she had entered. 

John screwed up all his courage, 
and with a desperate hand tore 


* Groats. 
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down the hangings on the side which 
was nearest the window. 

In that dim half-light—for the 
night was closing in rapidly, and 
the shadows falling heavily—the 
saw a white and grinning sku 
gazing grimly at them from the hol- 
lowed pillow, and one white and 
polished arm-bone lying idly on the 
crimson quilt, and clutching the 
silken fringe with its crooked 
fingers. 

The dame swooned with a great 
cry, and her husband, stunned and 
sickened, dashed to the casement, 
and swinging it back on its creaking 
hinges, leant out for the sake of a 
breath of pure air. 

Horror of horrors! The garden 
was alive with ghastly forms: ill- 
shapen, unearthly, demon-like heads 
rose and fell with threatening ges- 
tures, and mopped and mowed at 
him from among the flowers of that 
quiet pleasance. 

Hastily raising his fainting wife 
in his strong arms, he made his wa 
as best he could through the wel- 
come breach; nor did he rest that 
night till he had walled up and se- 
cured for a future generation the 
terrors of ‘ the Haunted Room.’ 

So far our host ; and pipe and fire 
being simultaneously exhausted, we 
betook ourselves to bed as the old 
Dutch clock creaked and clanged 
out the hour of twelve, and a white 
owl flitted across the casement, and 
boomed out his solitary good-night 
as he vanished again into the waste. 

In the tiniest of bedrooms and 
the hardest of beds (a bed which 
would have left indelible marks on 
the person of that sensitive princess 
in the fairy tale, whose well-bred 
exterior was bruised by three peas 
latent under the same number of 
feather-beds) we passed the calmest 
of nights in the depths of a sleep 
too profound for oprum or mandra- 

ora, and too soothing for any Mrs. 
ohnson now or to be extant. 

And our awakening! Pardon our 

rrulity, O reader, if you ever 

new what it is to be blessed with 
the sudden revival of health and the 
power of enjoying life after years of 
that death in life, when 


- The spirit faints and the whole soul 


grieves, 


+ The Devil. 
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in the abysses of daily isolation, and 
daily pai, and daily labour. So 
glorious an awakening! 

A calm, cool, heavenly dawning in 
the early summer time; the clear, 
amber-hued light slept on the 
sleeping hills, sharpening their roll- 
ing out line against the grey 
sky, and brightening far away to 
the eastward into saffron and gold. 
A fresh wind came up softly and 
silently from the sea—the larks were 
high in the air, the echoes of their 
distant song mingling faintly with 
the twittering of the awakening 
birds from every turf and stone. 
From a neighbouring copse a cuckoo 
called to his brother across the vale ; 
and above and through all, as an 
organ blends with the voicings of 
the far-off choir, the eternal mur- 
murings of the river hidden beyond 
the hills, swelled and ceased, and 
came ever and again in the persist- 
ence of its perfect harmony. 

We bade adieu to our host and 
his little daughter, with many pro- 
mises of a speedy return, and wan- 
dered over the moor to the river side. 

Are you fond of fishing, benevo- 
lent reader? No; but really you 
must not be so unreasonable: no 
one is anything else but discursive 
on the moors. We do not allude to 
that inglorious practice of sitting in 
a punt, with a worm at the further 
end of your apparatus, and a shoal 
of small fry careering about under 
your nose without the smallest in- 
tention of doing anything but laugh 
at your insane proceedings. We do 
not admire old Izaac, and his frog, 
and his grasshopper, and his other 
barbarous artifices. But did you 
ever start, on such an early and 
lovely morning as we have been de- 
scribing, with the lightest of fly rods 
in your hand, and a trout-basket 
and a tin case for stray botanical 
specimens, dangling at your side, 
and thus equipped, follow the course 
of a moorland stream for the livelong 
day,—careless whither it led you— 
heedless of aught save that you had 
left all your troubles and cares be- 
hind you, and were alone with na- 
ture, and free and able to enjoy her 
in her populous solitude—to com- 
mune with her in the endless flow 
of her eloquent silence P 

It certainly is not the fish which 
makes us love the fishing—though 
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a metaphysician might write a chap- 
ter on the aptitude of man to see 
for the unknown in the regions of 
uncertainty—but it is the freedom 
of the boundless moorland, the fresh- 
ness of the dewy morning, the vigour 
of the blazing noontide, the cool 
of the quiet evening, which soothe 
and strengthen the soul, and give 
it a dim, = sure prescience of a 
perfect and endless existence. 

So we wandered on and onwards, 
now ensnaring a too-confiding trout- 
let from his resting-place in the 
tangled weeds, and landing him, 
despite his objections, in all his 
bravery of grey and gold, on the 
thickset sward,—now gathering a 
tuft of white, starlike marsh ranun- 
culus, or a bunch of freshest forget- 
me-nots which mirrored their unre- 
garded beauty in the seething eddies 
of the stream. 

But at last the mid-day sun shone 
as he only can shine on Exmoor— 
a fierce, blistering, penetrating glare, 
reflected from every ripple of the 
river and every white stone on its 
banks. Fishing was out of the 
question; the trout were far too 
wise to leave their cool retreats. 
Walking, even lightly armed as we 
were, was at first a nuisance, and 
finally impossible; so perforce we 
sought the shelter of half a dozen 
gnarled and wind-torn oaks which 
fringed the river just beyond a glit- 
tering rapid and a foaming fall. 

Here we lay, 
All the day; 
that is to say, for some six or seven 
mortal hours, only shifting our 
quarters as the sun shifted his; being 
weather-bound, with a vengeance, 
utterly incapable of moving, under 
pain of a malignant fever fit, or a 
coup-de-soleil. But was this our only 
occupation, to interpose a friendly 
bank or mossy bough between the 
increasing blaze and our sensitive 
cuticle? Certainly not, and by no 
manner of means,—as our friend, 
Augustus Florida, M.P., is wont to 
remark in the House, with his usual 
redundancy of style. Why, irre- 
spective of the glorious vista down 
that retiring valley, with its ever- 
shifting effects of light and shade, 
and the continual flow of remarks 
which the Barle addresses to us 
(and to which we are continually 
replying in the most forcible of 
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fluviatile dialects), with regard to 
his birth up in the silent hills, and 
his youth on the breezy moors, and 
his manhood down in the cultivated 
champaign far in the south country, 
and his prospects about that eternal 
sea towards which he is hastening, 
and which he and we know and love 
so well,—besides all this, there is 
enough in the little oak-grove which 
protects us—ay, even in the circle 
of some half-dozen yards round our 
special lurking-place, to elicit our 
powers of observation and fully 
occupy our minds for a month of 
such beautiful afternoons. We are 
not deeply skilled in entomology, 
but we did not need Kirby and 
Spence to force us to notice and ad- 
mire the countless myriads of insect 
forms which swarmed around. But- 
terflies of every hue flitted in and 
out,—the great dragon-fly swept by 
on his gauzy sails: and his lesser 
cousin rustled his purple-blue wings 
as he shot away over the stream; 
the fern-fly slept lazily on his nod- 
ding couch above our head; the 
soldier-fly flashed his scarlet armour 
in the sun; and one little beetle, of 
the most brilliant opaque blue, 
crawled leisurely up to us from his 
perch on a red lichen cup, that we 
might contemplate his beauty at our 
ease, as it well deserved. ‘Then we 
had an audience in the court of all 
the ferns. The Bracken (Pteris 
aquilina of the botanists) kept 
guard in solitary outposts, and com- 
pact squadrons, and serried files, 
standing at ease in a soldier-like 
and uncompromising manner, and 
refusing to take any notice of the 
solicitations of the wandering wind. 
A huge crown of the Male Fern, 
Lastrea filizx mas, represented 
the monarch of all he surveyed, 
bowing his feathery plumes right 
royally towards his lovely and deli- 
cate spouse, the Lady Fern. Then 
the sweet-scented Mountain Fern, 
Lastrea oreopteris, displayed its 
silvery scales and golden resinous 
idbahia, swaying to and fro in the 
reeze, as though its office were to 
swing silver censers of myrrh and 
frankincense in the presence of the 

— court. 
e might swell our list of officers 


and attendants ad infinitum; and - 


were we to betake ourselves to the 
sister court of the flowers, we 
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should probably weary our readers 
long before we had exhausted our 
subject or our delight. 

ut we have said enough and to 
spare in proof of an original asser- 
tion, that there is no lack of novelty 
and occupation, even for a wearied 
traveller who is forced to repose in 
solitariness and silence on a ferny 
bank in the heart of Exmoor. No 
need of books, when the Book of 
Nature lies open before us—no 
want of human voices, by the side of 
running waters—no necessity for 
the eloquence of divines or the theo- 
ries of moralists, when the insects 
and the stones at our feet can 
homilize and humanize us to our 
heart’s content. 

We notice Mrs. Chanter’s little 
book, which heads this article, with 
the more pleasure on this account. 
In addition to its merits as a guide 
to the fern treasures of Devon- 
shire, it has this recommendation in 
our eyes, that it seeks to make its 
readers appreciate the advantages 
and resources which a cultivated love 
of nature will be sure to bestow on 
them. ‘ Depend upon it,’ says the 
fair authoress, ‘it is no waste of time 
to learn how to understand and en- 
joy anything in nature. All these 

eautiful forms cannot have been 
placed before us for no object. When 
sorrow and the petty annoyances of 
life harass us, to turn to the pure 
enjoyments of nature may afford us 
comfort and relief; and perhaps in 
years to come, when lying weary 
and in suffering on an invalid’s 
couch, we may be glad to turn to 
beauties of which we think but little 
now, and then may learn their use.’ 

Wise words these, and no less 
wise the prefatory statement of the 
object which the authoress placed 
before her when she commenced 
her labour of love. ‘I write for 
those who, with an innate taste and 
love for all that is beautiful and 
divine in nature, too often wander 
in darkness when even a little 
knowledge would open to them 
worlds of light in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, provided not 
2 for use, but for endless interest 
and research into the works of their 
Creator.’ 

It is a cheering fact, that ‘the 
thoughts of men,’ which still ‘are 
widened in the process of the suns,’ 
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are tending, in the present age, de- 
cidedly towards the pursuit of the 
beautiful and truthful in nature. 
Fifty years ago, and how few women, 
or men either, would have thought 
it worthy of a rational being to 
know anything about the flowers or 
ferns which decorate every way- 
side—how few knew even that there 
was such a thing as a fern or a 
zoophyte at all. And the conse- 
uences of such ignorance are greater 
n we may be induced to fancy. 
_ We are not inclined at present to 
indite an essay on education in gene- 
ral, with an appendix on the possi- 
bility of interesting and enlarging 
the female mind ; but without going 
too largely into the subject, it may 
be said that pursuits of the kind to 
which we allude have not only a 
vast power of increasing the happi- 
ness of the individual, but still fur- 
ther possess a wonderful reaction 
and influence on the well-being of 
society in general. 

For example :—was the society of 
the small market-town at which 
we had the honour of residing some 
thirty years ago, as agreeable as it 
might have been? e had dur- 
ing our season a series of soirées 
and conversaziones in miniature— 
not differing, possibly, in any mate- 
rial degree hem those of larger and 
more important places. And what 
occurred? What was the programme 
of our gatherings ? We were dressed 
to the n'*, of course; our rooms 
were undressed, decorated with 
lights and flowers, and enlivened 
with the latest importations of books 
and music. So far so good. But 
our conversation? We must confess 
that it was meagre; there was a 
sameness about it which eventually 
became fatiguing. Topics were 
chiefly as follows :—1stly. The wea- 
ther— pursued till we devoutly 
wished that the whole company 
were at—Peru, where the sun 
shines so perseveringly and continu- 
ously, that no one would have the 
face to allude to the fact. 2ndly. In- 
— and replies with reference to 
the proceedings of each member of 


the party seriatim during the past 
e 


day. finally added our contri- 
bution, by stating that we had sat 
over the fire since breakfast, smoking 
a short clay pipe, and thought it as 
healthful and rational an occupation 
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as any which had hitherto been 
mentioned. 3rdly. Dress—including 
minute details of the latest fashions 
as imported by Miss Selina Carnegie, 
who had returned from Paris about 
two years ago, and concluding with 
as minute an inspection of the deco- 
rations of every lady present, inter- 
spersed with a running commentary 
of a somewhat delicate description, 
which we were totally unable to 
comprehend, and were probably no 
losers by our stupidity. 4thly. Ser- 
vants—The general opinion of the 
soirée seemed to be that our servants 
were ignorant, idle, dishonest, un- 
faithful specimens of a race which 
was physiologically distinct from the 
civilized race to which we had the 
honour of belonging, and was appro- 
priately summed up by our own 
remark of ‘ confound them!’ which 
inadvertently slipped from us, to 
the intense horror of the philan- 
thropic assemblage. 5thly. The past, 
resent, and future of all our neigh- 
ours not present. We arrived at 
the conclusion that it was fortunate 
that all the individuals under dis- 
cussion appeared to be without repu- 
tation or prospects—for under the 
present treatment, any such posses- 
sions must have been irretrievably 
destroyed. 6thly, and lastly—Sup- 
er, which was discussed more 
Keartily and less artificially than 
gs 2 sry subject. 
ow, if any one had endeavoured 
to edge in a remark about a beetle 
or a flower which he had seen, or to 
insinuate that such things might 
afford a topic of agreeable and 
rational conversation, he would have 
been put down by the sense of our 
society as an idiot or a maniac. 
Thirty years have of course 
made a difference, and things are 
net as they were; but we still think 
that, especially in out-of-the-way 
districts, and possibly in less be- 
nighted regions, a little infusion of 
natural-history lore and love would 
give piquancy to the proceedings of 
our evening assemblages, provide 
sufficient charity to cover a few of 
our social sins, and at any rate add 
a seventh topic to our conversation, 
which of itself would be ‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.’ 
So by way of finale to our Ex- 
moor wanderings, we shall take 
heart of grace to recommend the 
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study of nature as a desirable addi- 
tion to the knowledge which per- 
vades and affects society at large. 
We would notlimit ourreaderstoany 
district or any apparatus. The world 
is large, and nature is no less expan- 
sive. And even a few ferns, in 
half a dozen garden pots on aLondon 
window-sill; a few zoophytes in 
an earthenware- in a sea-side 
lodging-house ; a water-beetle or two 
and a water-plant or two in a glass 
globe on our study tables, will afford 
amusement, instruction, and conver- 
sation enough to repay us amply 
for our trouble in collecting and 
preserving our charges. 

_ And then, O reader, when you go 


ART AND 


OTANISTS tell us of certain 
plants which always spring up 
where certain races have occupied 
the soil. Some of these grow 
wherever the Red Man has trodden, 
others follow as constantly the ap- 
pearance of the White. As it is 
with man, so is it in great measure 
with man’s thoughts. Certain forms 
of art are found to spring up in the 
train of certain prevalent ideas, 
modes of thought, or national cha- 
racteristics. Any one who studies 
history in its relation to art, and art 
in its relation to history, will soon be 
made aware that his pathway is 
lined by a series of such correspon- 
dences on either hand. The con- 
nexion is close between a revolu- 
tion in society and a revolution in 
etics. style of art has been 
frequently determined by a form of 
government ; the disputes of the 
schools have not been without their 
influence on the practice of the 
studio. If it were possible for 
some accident to destroy the mate- 
rials of history, the loss might be 
to a large extent repaired from the 
monuments of art. As the soil of 
a remote district might be deduced 
from specimens of its flora, so might 
the leading features of a national 
history be re-constructed from an 
acquaintance with its poems, its 
pictures, or its buildings. An age 


or nation, with its works of art, may 


be compared to some curious cloc 
that sends out a different group of 
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to beautiful Exmoor, you will under- 
stand more clearly than you ever 
understood before, the meaning of 
the great nature chorus which is 
ever pealing over those solitary hill- 
summits. You will gather a prac- 
tical life-lesson from every blade of 
grass and every voiceless stone; 
and should you chance to be bowed 
earthward by the weight of worldly 
care, and want, and sorrow, these 
nature-chants, hitherto unnoticed 
and unknown, will surely find an 
echo and an abiding place,— 


Will point thee forward to a distant 


light, 
Will seem to lift the burthen from thy 
heart. r 


HISTORY. 


figures with each hour it strikes. 
At an early morning hour comes 
forth a Peter with his warning 
bird; at high noon Sol, with a 
olden hammer; at eventide a Nun 
in white and grey, ringing a silver 
bell. Ifa a were hung over the 
dial plate, or the hands had been 
broken off, or the striking mecha- 
nism long since rusted and useless, 
we should know how the index 
would have inted, and what 
strokes would have been struck, so 
long as we could still see the figures 
coming out in their time and order 
on the little platform above, and 
going in at their folding doors. So, 
whatever Time may have concealed 
or consumed, we might infer the 
dawning, the noontide, or the de- 
clining Sine of a people’s - by 
the personages it puts forward on 
the stage of Art—by the heroes 
of its drama, the favourites of its 
song, or the saints of its calendar. 
Even a cursory survey of the 
connecting links between art and 
history will suggest many inquiries 
of interest, and bring out some 
startling examples boih of agree- 
ment and of contrast. We shall 
sometimes see greatness in history 
and greatness in art associated. At 
other times they diverge. If we 
could indicate by lines on the map 
of Kurope the successive shiftings 
of the centres of power and the 
centres of taste, we should find 
them sometimes coincident, some- 
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times far apart,—like the isother- 
mal lines and the parallels of lati- 
tude on a chart of physical 
geography. A political alliance, a 
commercial relationship, a forei 
conquest, communicate their influ- 
ence speedily to art, and elevate or 
depress it. Compacts have been 
signed between citizens and sove- 
reigns (of interest apparently only 
to the Dryasdusts) which we now 
see to have been fertile in galleries 
and pictures. Seeds have been 
sown in certain social and ecclesi- 
astical conflicts, whence were to 
arise whole forests of columns and 
of spires. Civic faction at home, 
and bloody fields abroad, have more 
than once cleared a space with the 
sword where the glass-painter might 
build his oven, and the sculptor his 
studio. Such struggles may now 
be seldom brought to mind, but 
they live in their unforeseen results. 
They have found their emblazon- 
ment in wondrous windows, their 
monuments in living stone. If 
painter’s brush and knightly lance, 
sculptor’s chisel and diplomatic pen, 
could hold a colloquy, we might 
hear some strange stories of their 
fellowship. 


The history of a nation is deter- 
mined in great measure by its 
geographical position. Art receives 
its complexion from the same cause. 
Venice furnishes a good example. 
Why was her art so exclusively 


legendary and religious? How 
was it that her painters resisted so 
steadily the classic influences of the 
Renaissance, overflowing the rest of 
Italy, from Rome on the one side, 
and Florence-on the other? Savo- 
narola, the great Puritan divine of 
Florence, could exorcise only for a 
brief hour the newly-risen spirit of 
Paganism. Venice preserved her- 
self without an effort, as by the 
mere instinct of her people. Not 
one Olympian deity could survive 
the air of the lagunes. A glance 
at the position of Venice explains 
this immunity. The Queen of the 
Adriatic was intensely religious, 
because she had been called, like 
Poland and like Spain, to defend 
one of the great outposts of the 
Cross against the Crescent. From 
the days when sightless, white- 
haired Dandolo led her galleys 
against Constantinople, her most 


Religious Oharaeter of the Venetian School. 


gue wars had been holy wars-— 
r gle for life, a championship 
of the faith. Legends made her 
only literature. me was scarcely 
more rich than Venice in the most 
sacred kind of treasure—in relics, 
brought with silks and spices in her 
home-bound argosies from every 
region of the East. So, from the 
most potent member of her secret 
council, to the meanest workman in 
her dockyards, Venice was devoted 
to that Church she had so heroically 
served. The painter breathed the 
common atmosphere. Does he 
paint the portrait of a doge, 
arrayed in his robes of state? He 
slaces him on his knees, with bowed 
ead, at the feet of the Virgin. 

The Venetian school excelled in 
colour, as did the Tuscan in design. 
The love of colour was not peculiar 
to her artists—did not originate 
with them. Shut up between the 
vault of the sky and the level of the 
sea, the Venetian eye could not 
feast itself with variety of form. 
Many of the beauties of natural 
colour were also denied: the hues 
of the mountain side, changing with 
the hours of the day—the hues of 
the woodland, changing with the 
seasons of the year. So Venice in- 
demnified herself by artificial colour. 
We see this in her Bellinis, Gior- 
giones, and Titians ; we see it in the 
variegated dyes of her architecture, 
in the gaudy fashion of her old 
parti-coloured costume. 

Look at Holland, again, so prosaic 
and realistic in its art. The very 
ground on which the Dutch painter 
stood was created and maintained 
by watchful labour—was the spoil 
of nature, not her gift. Men love 
much what has cost them much. 
The Hollander rejoiced to see truth- 
fully depicted the vehicle of his 
industry, the fruit of his enterprise, 
the comfort he had plucked from 
the very teeth of the sea. Pleasant 
to his eyes that picture of well-fed 
kine, ruminating on one of those 
grassy banks that fortressed him 
and his household from the rage of 
waters. When rains or fog obscured 
the outward landscape, the ro 
of a trim and bright interior height- 
ened his sense of snugness. As the 
knight hung his sword in the hall, 
so the Dutch skipper would suspend 
a painting of his ship in the back 
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parlour. Amidst the sunshine and 
the fruitfulness of Italy, man may 
work little and dream much. But 
what Hollander can doze away upon 
the grass long summer hours of 
reverie? Full soon would the first 
pangs of rheumatism and lumbago 

reak up his dreams of the ideal. 
Evelyn was astonished at the im- 
mense number of pictures he saw in 
the Dutch fairs. He attributes the 
briskness of the trade in paintings 
to the necessary limitations of the 
country. The farmer or the citizen 
of uleceed Holland, unable to lay 
out his gains on tracts of land, found 
a medium for speculation or invest- 
ment in these works of art. 

In Russia, there can be no doubt 
that the heavy snows necessitated 
the substitution of steep roofs and 
spires for the turban-shaped cupolas 
of the Greeks. 

Compare Gothic and Grecian art 
in their representations of Death. 
To the Pagan, Death was terrible ; 
but he made its emblem lovely. To 
the Christian, Death brought less 
of -fear; but he made its emblem 
hideous. In Greek art, Death ap- 
pears as a beautiful youth ; in Gothic 
art, he grins and threatens—a 
ghastly skeleton. The Greek would 
ain hide away every painful thought 
under wreaths of flowers, graceful 
forms, and pleasant words; calling 
the snake-haired Furies Eumenides, 
and the sepulchre a sleeping-place. 
The Goth, familiar with savage 
nature, has first braved horror, and 
then revels in it. His imagination, 
and so his art, have been thus grimly 
fashioned from of old by barbaric 
hardship—by the gloom of Germanic 
forests—by perils of the floating ice 
and the iron coast—by long and 
eerie nights of winter among the 

ines, the glaciers, and the wolves. 
ith regard to this particular in- 
stance—the representation of Death, 
another fact to be taken into 
consideration. To the German of 
the Middle Age, Death was not his 
enemy only, but that of Christ. 
Death and the Devil were the van- 
quished foes of his deliverer.. They 
had done, and were doing, their 
baffled worst against God and man; 
but they must tremble at the cross. 
So the Gothic artist signalized at 
once his Lord’s triumph and his own 
hope by. making both antagonists 
He vented 


ugly and abominable. 
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his abhorrence and his scern in the 
fleshless anatomy of the one, and 
the bestial appendages of the other. 

Great calamities, and the super- 
stitious fears they stimulate, leave 
an impress upon art not to be 
mistaken. The troubled interval 
between the ninth and twelfth cen- 
turies exemplifies this connexion. 
The career ihtalemagin had been 
favourable to art, directly and in- 


directly. In the south, art was 
fostered by a prowess which gave 
peace to Italy; in the north, by a 


atronage which gave civilization to 
em But the culture introduced 
by Charlemagne could only reach a 
portion of a class—some thousands 
of freemen among myriads of serfs. 
That class was exhausted with 
fearful rapidity by incessant battles 
against Saxon, Saracen, and Hun. 
Any chance invader found victims, 
sather than antagonists, in the 
hapless remnant of slaves whom 
counts and abbots were afraid to 
arm. And thus, under the degene- 
rate Carlovingians, France was filled 
with rapine, burning, and bloodshed. 
A few veterans, who could remem- 
ber having witnessed the coronation 
of Charlemagne at Rome, survived 
to see Paris and Aix-la-Chapelle 
taken by Norman pirates who had 

addled up the Seine in osier boats. 

‘here was not a town which had 
not once at least been plundered by 
these marauders. And pestilence 
and famine followed in the train of 
massacre. 

Moreover, as the ninth century 
closes, men find themselves approach- 
ing the awful year one thousand— 
the date whereon, according to the 
general belief of Christendom, the 
world was to come to an end, and 
the judgment day to open. An 
almost universal barrenness seems 
to say that earth is *P roaching the 
end of her stores—like a fortress 
provisioned by the Almighty for 
just those thousand years. Man 

lagues are abroad. The roa 
requented by pilgrims are lined 
with the dead and dying. At the 
shrines, as on the brink of a general 
grave, the sufferers kiss their life 
out on the infected bones of saints. 

_ In the more sombre character 
given to the representations of 
Christ we see the effect of these 
portentous and incessant calamities 
—of the uncertainty and distress of 
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men’s lives—of their forebodings of 
judgment. In earlier ages faith was 
more joyous, as it was more pure, 
despite the cruelties of persecution. 
Devout feeling loved to portray 
our Lord under the most winning 
and gracious aspects. He is seen 
in the catacombs and on the sarco- 
phagi as a beautiful young man, 
who is healing the sick or feeding 
the multitude. Most frequently he 
is the Good Shepherd, carrying 
home on his shoulder the lost sheep. 
But from the tenth century gloomier 
thoughts prevail. Christ is now 
depicted in the churches as older. 
His aspect has become severe. In- 
stead of smiling on the sorrowful, 
he frowns upon the lost. In the 
place of the Good Shepherd appears 
the Judge of all the earth. In some 
of the French cathedrals he is repre- 
sented as turning a deaf ear to the 
intercession of the saints. He seems 
to crush the wicked as he exhibits 
to them his wounds. The stream 
of his blood pursues them like a 
dragon. 

Didron has remarked that the 
relative position occupied by the 
theological Virtues—Faith, Hope, 
and Charity—is frequently sugges- 
tive of the spirit of a period. That 
Virtue which is placed, in a window 
or on a manuscript, above or be- 
tween the other two, is to be under- 
stood as occupying the highest and 
most favoured position. In earlier 
times, when Christian doctrine came 
to the nations as a-novelty, Faith 
had been set highest. Now Faith 
was secure, men believed and 
trembled. Hunger was the worst 
heresy. For Charity, again, there 
seemed neither time nor place. But 
to ‘Hope men clung, and gave 
supremacy to her who drew heaven- 
ward their despairing eyes, away 
from the disorder and distraction of 
this world. 

A period disturbed by severe 
political struggle is by no means so 
unfavourable as some suppose to 
the progress of art. The strife 
which laid the foundation of our 
political freedom is contemporaneous 
with the glory of our medieval art. 
While the barons were contending 
with King John, and the people 
were wresting their liberties from 
Henry III., the finest parts of our 
most beautiful cathedrals were in 
process of erection. Convent-schools 
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made instruction in art accessible 
to the commonalty. Popular en- 
thusiasm encouraged by its industry 
and its applause the ambition or 
the piety of the king and the 
noble, the merchant and the prelate. 
Pageants, processions, and a most 
picturesque costume, trained the 
eye or eS the fancy. His- 
toric and domestic sympathies filled 
the churches with statues and with 
effigies. Our rising commercial 
— patronized art without 
egrading it. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the little republic of Siena 
affords a similar instance of devotion 
to art in the midst of domestic 
trouble and foreign alarm. Genuine 
art must spring from the inward 
nature and the daily life. That 
earnestness which gives men wis- 
dom and courage in action, will 
impart to their imagination and 
their tastes that higher truthfulness 
which is immortality. 

An age of enjoyment and of fes- 
tival, of shows without doors and of 
luxury within, hastens the decline 
of art. The tree itself is hidden by 
a gaudy overgrowth of parasitical 
plants. Subordinate ornament be- 
gins to take the highest place. A 
crowd ofdazzling impertinences push 
aside the solemn splendours of more 
thoughtful times. An ostentatious 
egotism succeeds to aspiration and 
to reverence. Thus art suffered 
manifest harm toward the close of 
the fourteenth century from the 
rapid increase of every kind of 
luxury, both in England and in 
France. Inferior masters of the 
Flemish school accelerated the pro- 
gress of corruption. 

It can scarcely be matter of sur- 
prise that the artists of Flanders 
should always have been more or 
less prone to excessive ornamenta- 
tion. ~The wealthy burghers of 
Bruges and of Ghent were unsur- 
passed in their love of costly furni- 
ture and gorgeous apparel. The 
ducal court of Burgundy was out- 
shone by none in Europe in the 
bravery of silks and cloth of gold, 
of inlaid armour, of precious stones, 
and rainbow blazonry. And the 
Flemish painters were for the most 
part either the employés of those 
sumptuous communes, or the re- 
tainers of that glittering court. 
Hence their practical tone, their 
brilliance, their affluence of deco- 
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ration; so unlike the wan, wistful, 
ascetic ideal of artists bred within 
the cloister. In Italy, a Fra An- 
elico will designedly confine his 
est efforts to the attitude of the 
head or the expression of the coun- 
tenance—to the nobler parts of man. 
To the lower extremities of his 
figures he scarcely deigns to give 
finish, completeness, even accuracy. 
He signifies his devout disdain of 
earth by his neglect of those parts 
of us which touch it, and are de- 
= by the touch. He will paint 
the body only for the sake of the 
soul, and so as to express the im- 
tience of the soul to quit the 
dy. In Flanders, on the con- 
trary, what substantial figures re- 
present the personages of sacred 
story! how real, how radiant with 
civic comfort those Flemish faces, 
even in the Holy Land: and what 
exquisite finish gives deceptiveness 
to that embroidered doublet, to that 
satin robe, to that chain of pearls. 
Viewing side by side the history 
of the Church and the history of 
Art, we see art often quickened 
by the earnestness of faith, always 
killed by the earnestness of perse- 
eution. The loss of love is the loss 
of serenity, of insight, of elevation. 
Polemics and esthetics cannot be 
brought to lodge in the same house. 
The seventeenth century, loud with 
religious controversies, bloody with 
religious wars, was as poor in art as 
in charity. The Reformation was 
long injurious to art, from the force 
of outward associations ; the Coun- 
ter-Reformation quite as much so, 
from the inherent fierceness of 
its spirit. Of that Counter-Refor- 
mation the Jesuits were the heart 
and head. Under such manage- 
ment, and at such a time, religion 
became essentially antagonistic. 
Its simplicity and its unconscious- 
ness vanished with the challenge of 
its claims. The Jesuit lived to out- 
pray, outpreach, outwit, outwatch, 
outwear the Protestant in the cell, 
before the altar, on the mission, in 
the cabinet, in thefield. The hated 
form of a rival was ever present to 
his worship and his work. Eve 
stroke of the ascetic lash upon his 
flesh, was a blow struck at the Pro- 
testant cause—every convert, a prey 
snatched, not so much from Satan as 
from Luther—every prayerinvolved 
an execration—every hope was 
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acurse. But if the vindictive spirit 
of Jesuitism was injurious to art, 
still more so was its ecclesiastical 
theory. The former a the 
motive, the latter fettered the hand; 
the one stole from art its single- 
heartedness, the other wrested from 
it its freedom. For every national 
style of art was so much graven or 
painted heresy in the eyes of men 
whose master purpose it was to 
render all Christendom Roman. 
True to their centralizing principle, 
they set their faces against Gothic 
architecture ; and multiplied Italian 
churches, corruptly classical, gaudy 
with all the hues of marble. 

It is interesting to contrast with 
such injury the beneficial influence 
exerted upon art by the earlier 
orders of Pansie and of Dominic. 
The life of St. Francis was rich in 
miracle, prolific in legend. Assisi 
was a fountain of inspiration to a 
host of saintly painters; it was the 
veryJerusalem of pre- Raphaelite art. 
There was a time when the uncouth- 
ness and the gloom of Byzantine 
tradition threatened to enslave the 
painters of the West. History 
points us to two leading causes 
whereby that influence was arrested, 
and at last repelled. First of all 
the Crusades revealed to the West 
the deerepitude and the treachery of 
the Greek. The men having grown 
contemptible, their art appeared 
unlovely. Still, so far, we have 
—— merely; and Italy has 
nothing as yet to oppose to a style 
she can no longer cordial] sdtalee, 
But the positive motive—the second 
cause we search for, is found in the 
rise of the two. great Mendicant 
orders. The romantic worship of 
St. Francis, and the devotion of 
Dominican cloisters, gave to Italy 
the creative impulse lacking—a 
loftier ideal—a native and exhaust- 
less legendary theme. After Cima- 
bue, Giotto, and Masaccio, the 
reappearance of Greek art could 
never trouble the triumph of the 
Latin. 

The Counter-Reformation, reli- 
gious as it was, perpetuated man 
of the worst features of the irreli- 

ious Renaissance. With greater 


. Intensity in its purpose, it evinced 


elevation in its 
ideal. Among the popes who suc- 
ceeded Leo X., few employed so 
great anumber of artists as Sixtus V. 
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As a suppressor of banditti, the 
rough, imperious old man is ad- 
mirable; as a patron of artists, 
he appears ostentatious, despotic, 
brutal. The fagades of the build- 
ings he erected were mere supports 
for the exhibition of his arms— 
monuments of his energy, his 
vanity, and his want of taste. The 
common evil of papal patronage was 
in his case more than usually ap- 
parent—namely, the impatience of 
a man advanced in years to see 
finished the painting, the palace, or 
the church which is to be associated 
with his name. Thus excellence 
was sacrificed to speed, and the 
proud citizens of Rome witnessed 
with indignation the influx of a 
crowd of transmontane artists, 
summoned to hasten by multitude 
the progress of their public works. 

In the Christian art of the Cata- 
combs, the fact of persecution is 
revealed to the most careless eye. 
From those mournful, yet trium- 
phant syllables and symbols, we 
might postulate some Decius or 
Marcus Aurelius, had Eusebius 
never chronicled a martyrdom. 
Art is there the monument of men 
dying daily—of men whose life is 
itself a social death. It reduces 
itself to the monogram ; veils itself 
in the emblem. Affection, demand- 
ing a memorial with tears, must 
devise something speedy, something 
secret. But when persecution gives 
place to freedom, behold how the 
grain of mustard-seed has become 
a great tree, which branches forth 
in colossal figures of mosaic and of 
gold, and blossoms in white marble, 
serpentine, and ‘porphyry around the 
apse of the basilica. 

Some of the medieval heresies 
and disputes have left their traces 
upon art. It is possible that a 
lurking Gnosticism may have added 
a designed severity to rudeness of 
conception, and rendered many 
representations of the Father so 

loomy and forbidding. It has 

een thought that the controversy in 
the twelfth century concerning the 
Paraclete, to which Abelard gave 
occasion, has influenced the posi- 
tion of the sacred persons on some 
French windows of the period. 

It is certain that the symbols of 
ae with which the figure of the 

eity was invested, varied with the 
government of particular countries, 
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and their relation to the Pope. In 
Germany, the Father appears clad 
in imperial robes. In Italy and 
Spain, never in England, he wears 
the papal tiara; while France, espe- 
cially when engaged in conflict with 
the Papacy, repudiates the triple 
crown, and depicts the Supreme as 
king. These insignia are the meta- 
phors of art, and express, like the 
proverbs and the figurative collo- 
quialisms of popular speech, the 
admiration or the antipathies of a 
nation. 

The decoration of churches in the 
north of Europe is for the most 
part more practical and didactic 
than in the south. Suger repre- 
sented the feats of the Crusaders on 
the windows of St. Denis. The 
churches were picture-bibles for 
the people. The narratives of Old 
Testament history were read on 
vast illuminated leaves of glass. 
The cathedral of Chartres, with its 
multitudinous statues and symbols, 
religious, historic, and physical, was 
at once the hornbook and the ency- 
clopsedia of many generations. The 
ecclesiastical art of the south sought 
rather to kindle a sentiment than 
to record events. Its favourite 
subjects were taken from dogma 
rather than from history. Corona- 
tions and assumptions of the Virgin 
in some upper realm of clouds, 
eclipsed the exploits of the church 
militant in this lower world. 

The spirit of Renaissance art is 
doubtless in many respects blame- 
worthy ;. its influence in many 
ways injurious. But the blame, be 
it more or less, should not wholly lie 
(where some enthusiasts . would 
centre it) with the ostentation of 
merchant princes, and the ungodli- 
ness of artists. Men did not turn 
to pagan antiquity until the corrup- 
tions of the Church had rendered their 
old allegiance no longer possible. 
Effete as were the gods and god- 
desses of Greece and Rome, they 
had more life in them than the 
superstition they displaced. Plato- 
nism was a power in the fifteenth 
century, philosophy new-born, and 
speculation fraught with promise; 
while to multitudes the cowl was a 
fool’s-cap, and the crosier a croupier’s 
rake. tt was the disgust rather 
than the degeneracy of the sixteenth 
century which invested heathendom 
with exaggerated charms, Men 
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saw the ideal of the old world, the 
actual of the new; the purest aspi- 
rations of ancient Greece, the 
dirtiest mechanism of modern 
Rome; the happiest art and the 
loftiest philosophy of heathenism : 
while Christendom exhibited but a 
futile statecraft in politics, a de- 
tected priestcraft in — The 
competition was not fair. For 
nearly a century before the revival 
of letters, art had been growing 
less religious, because the Chure 

was growing so likewise, and be- 
cause the adventure and activities 
of commerce had of necessity 
awakened men to tastes and inte- 
rests beyond the routine of ecclesi- 
astical hee. 

In France, it is remarkable to see 
how closely art has followed in the 
track of political theories. The 
magnificent absolutism of Louis 
XIV. had raised up a school of art 
in many respects national, in no 
way natural. It might have been 
expected that the readers of Rous- 
seau and Fontenelle would have 
returned in some degree to nature ; 
that the Revolution would have 
emancipated art, along with so much 
beside. But the same movement 
which shook off the yoke of feudal- 
ism in politics, lent only additional 
oppressiveness to the yoke of classi- 
cism in the arts. How was this? 
France unhappily had not, like 
England, an old constitutional 
liberty of her own to fight for. 
She had no Magna Charta to 
defend ; she gloried in no Habeas 
Corpus; she could point with tri- 
umphant indignation to no Bill of 
Rights. So she was fain to seek a 
scheme of polity in Utopia, a Bible 
in Plutarch, and a patron saint in 
Brutus. In like manner, such art 
as could survive amidst so much 
confusion, became classicto servility. 
The republics of Greece and Rome 
supplied models alike for the studio 
and the State. Antiquity led 
captive the imaginations of men in 
the sixteenth century by her genius 
for art; in the eighteenth by her 
genius for government. The French 
architecture of the last . century 
assumed the Roman type, became 
practical and civic. Why build 
churches, withoutreligion; chateaux, 
without noblesse ; palaces, without 
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a king? So architects are busy 
with bridges, market-halls, and 
abattoirs, with baths, with foun- 
tains, and with aqueducts. 

The most flourishing periods of 
art have been those in which in- 
struction has been most accessible, 
and popular sympathy most strongly 
engaged. Art is then healthiest 
when the patronage of the few is 
quickened and sustained by the 
applause of the many—when the 
common ‘soil whence it springs is 
as rich as upper air and sun are 
kindly. It was thus in England in 
the thirteenth century; thus in 
Flanders in the time of the Van 
Eycks ; thus in Italy in the days 
of Giotto and Cimabue. Then the 
exhibition of a new window or a 
new painting made a holiday as 
populous, as full of flowers, as loud 
with shouting voices, as the entrance 
of an emperor bringing privilege 
and franchise. The painter felt that 
he spoke to the great heart of 
humanity when streets like the 
Borgo Allegri took a name of joy 
for ever from his workmanship— 
when his picture, borne in solemn 

rocession to the church, was fol- 
owed with pride by the greatest 
men, and with blessing by the 
holiest, while the trooping city rent 
the air with acclamations as he 
passed, triumphant, with the laurels 
on his brow. But the patronage of 
kings and courts fluctuates with 
fashion, with politics, with con- 
out The successful invasion of 
taly by Charles VIII. was fatal 
to national art in France. Not the 
slightest prospect of success had 
the Sesedh painter, unless he pre- 
tended to Italian birth, or professed 
Italian training. In England, the 
Tudors and the Stuarts injured us 
by their almost exclusive patronage 
of foreign art. In the days of 
Queen Anne, we adopted something 
of the old Roman pride, and claim- 
ing conquest for ourselves, aban- 
doned culture to the effeminate 
foreigner. Dutch formalism or 
Chinese monstrosity were the pets 
of tasteless fashion. English art 
was not to be revived till a tho- 
rough Englishman should appear 
people. 
Such a genius England hailed in 
Hogarth. 

R. A. V. 





